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NOTES 



ON 



THE OEDIPUS REX OF SOPHOCLES 



AND ON 



THE CONSTRUCTION OF firf ov WITH A 

PARTICIPLE. 



BY 

R. WHITELAW. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 

I have found it impossible to divest these notes of the 
form in which they were originally written — that of anno- 
tations upon Professor Jebb's commentary on the Oedipus. 
I trust however that it will be understood that, if their form 
is to some extent controversial, their purpose and spirit are 
not so. Necessarily, I have noted points of difference rather 
than of agreement. It is therefore the more necessary that I 
should express here, once for all, my deep sense of the debt 
which I and all lovers of Sophocles owe to Professor Jebb for 
his great commentary on the great play. It appears to me 
that all future exegesis of the Oedipus must centre in his 
magnificent edition ; and it is as a gleaner in his field that I 
offer my contribution, and abide his judgment of its worth, 

R. WHITELAW. 

Jngust, 1885. 
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NOTES ON THE OEDIPUS REX OF SOPHOCLES. 



Line 2. Is the evidence for Bod^etv = Baaaeiv enough 
to outweigh the ten passages in Euripides where it means 
' festinare ' ? Plut. Mor. 22 E is distinct in its favour ; but 
Etym. M. 460. 10 (Sta rl Trpoa-OaKetre raaie ra^ ^pa^ ; rl 
irpoa"Xp'p^€r€ ravrai^ rai^ eBpai^ ;) whether we insert ^ or 
not, must be understood to offer a choice between the two 
interpretations: while the passages from Empedocles and 
Aeschylus admit fairly (as Prof. Jebb has shown) of either 
meaning. Hermann's rendering ' Cur tanto studio hie sessum 
venitis?' seems suflSciently to meet Prof. Jebb's objection 
that Ood^eiv 'to hasten' is inconsistent with 'the primary 
notion of a fixed attitude ' in IBpa^. May not rlva^ eSpa^ rdaBe 
0oa^€T€ = TL (TTreuhere KaOi^eaOat Sevpo (as Thuc. iiL 30 irpd^ 
rd Upd txeroiv KaOe^ofievmv with aoristic meaning of KaOi- 
^€<T0aL * to come and sit ') ? 

14. The rendering 'dealings (of men) with immortals' 
is not unsuitable to Bacfiovmv avvaXKayat^ in this place ; but 
does not suit 960 voaov avvaXKay^, and still less Oed. 
Col. 410 TToia^ <t>av€i<T7)^, d riKvov, avvaXKayr)^; unless 
avvaWar/rj voaov is *a dealing with sickness/ and awdX- 
Xa7?79 in Oed. Col, 1. c. = avvaXKayrj^ Srj/Salav * a dealing 
with Thebans' (but then is (f>av€iar)<: the right word ?). Rather 
in all three passages, as here, avvaWay^ implies a contrast 
with avfi(f>opd. Here ' visitations of heaven ' {SaifjuovcDv subj, 
gen. ' when gods combine events,' ' regulate and dispose them 
according to their pleasure ') : 960 ' visitation of sickness * 
{voaov gen. def.^ ' divine or providential arrangement in the 
form of sickness ') : Oed. Col, 410 ' conjuncture of events ' 
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willed and arranged by heaven {<f>av€l(rrj^ disclosed then, but 
now hidden and unforeseen : Oedipus is questioning Ismene 
about the oracle). Elsewhere Sophocles uses the word of 
men, but still with an active meaning : Ai. 732 dvhp&v yepov- 
rmv iv avvaXXay^ \6yov 'mediation' (where, of the two 
genitives dvip&v 7. is subjective, as Baifiovrnv here, \6yov 
gen. def. as voaov 960) : and Track, 845 6\e0piaiai avvaXKa- 
yah [not 'converse'] 'it came to pass (she did the deed) 
with a fatal desire to win back her husband's love ' ( = arivet 
a hrolrjaev oKeOploa^ avvaXKaaaovaa iavr^ top iroatv). 

43. oKicqv Tiv evpelv rjfJiiv, etre rov 0€<Si/ 

^Tffirjv axovaa^, eXr air avhpo^ olaOd irov. 

Prof. Jebb translates "to find for us some succour, 
whether by the whisper of a god thou knowest it, or haply 
as in the power of man": with note "'help obtainable 
from a man ' : not ' knowest from a man ' (as thy informant) : 
this would be irapd or tt/oo? dvipo^!* The note continues 
" So in Od. 6. 12 Oe&v airo firjSea elSoi^: = ' with wisdom 
inspired by gods,' not ' having learned wisdom from (the lips 
of) gods ' " : i.e. we are to take OeSv airo with i^rfhea and not 
with eihw. Granting it, and taking dir dvBpo^ with dXKjjv, 
why not here also ' help inspired by (suggested by) a man ' ? 
But I see no reason against connecting dir dvSpo^ with 
oUrda, Is not the use of dirh in dir oiaav&v fiaOwv 398, 
(cp. dir oltovwv <l>dTtv 310, dir olmvo^v e^^v 395), denoting 
the source of the information, exactly the same as that in 
712 "XpV^H^^ ffKdev, ovk ip£ \ ^oij3ov 7' dir avTov, rtSv B* 
vTrrjperoSv dirol And, if dir olcovoiv fiaOdv, why not dir* 
dvSpo^ fjLaddvy or elBd^ ? 

44. CW9 TolaLv ifiTrelpoKTi xal Td<: ^vfi(f>opd<: 
^dKra^ 6p£ jJudXiaTa r&v ^ovXeviiaTtov. 

Prof. Jebb translates "For I see that, when men have 
been proved in deeds past, the issues of their counsels, too, 

most often have effect" : with note "Men who have become 
€fi7reipoL are apt to be also (/cal) prudent in regard to the 
future. Past facts enlighten the counsels which they offer 
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on thlDgs still uncertain. The words ifiirelpoun and fiov- 
Xeu/iarcDi/ imply the antithesis (a) between past and future, 
(6) between epya and \iyoi" 

This seems to me to exaggerate, without solving, the 
difficulty of the xal. tia\ is made to emphasize a twofold 
contrast which is not expressed, but at best implied in ifiirel- 
poia-i — and words have to be introduced into the translation 
to express it. I would rather say simply that Kal is illative, 
(like, e.g., Philoct 13 aKfirj ydp gv fitucp&v ruilv Xiy<ov, \ firj koX 
fidd'p fi fjKovra) : * the man of experience, he is vrithal ( = he 
is therefore) the successful adviser/ [It has been suggested 
to me that koX emphasizes ra^ ^vfufyopct^; with this meaning 
— ' the results also of the counsels of such men abide,' * their 
plans not only look well hut work well/ But this implies 
* not only the plans (look well) but their results abide,' since 
there is no sense in which it can be said that a plan abides 
(?5) ^^^ its results do not. So that in this way again xal 
would emphasize a contrast obscurely hinted.] 

I venture to think, however, that Prof. Kennedy's and 
Mr Shilleto's version, 'comparisons' (or 'combinations' or 
'conferences') 'of counsels,' not only is fully justified by 
Aesch. Pers, 628 {irt^o-roun Tnara avfi^ipeiv fiovkevfiara), 
but gives the only satisfactory meaning of the words. The 
common meaning of avfitfyopd is an ardent, a contingency. 
We have seen it above contrasted with awaWa/yal Baifiovcov. 
And in Thuc. i. 140 we have rd? ^viiff>opa^ )( ra^ yvdfia^, and 
Ta9 ^vfi^op(i^ T&v Trpay/iaTmp )( ra^ itavoLa^ rov dvOpdrrov : 
a contrast emphasized by the words which follow — Bioirep xai 
TTjv TXfx^Vy oaa av irapd Xoyov ^Vfi^f), eidOafiev alrui- 
a$aL Again, avp^opd followed by a genitive (with whatever 
meaning) is .quite unusual. I know no example of it, except 
avfi^opal fiiov {Oed, i2. 30, and Eumen, 1020), and these 
two, with irpayfidrmv and ^ovXevfidrfov, And avfi^opaX 
irparffJMTtov, 'the way in which things come together, are 
combined to a result,' (cp. avveve'^^drjpai = avfi/Srjvai : e.g. 
Thuc. i. 23 iradrifiara ^vvrfvexOr) yeveaOai,) hardly justifies 
avfi(l>opal jSovXevfidrav, 'the way in which counsels turn 
out*; if it does not rather point to the other meaning, 
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' combinations of counsels (when men confer). We want an 
example of to jSovXevfia cS (or ica/coJ?) avvrfv&^Ke (or (rvvrj- 
vi'xOri), It would be like saying awefii] instead of direlSi], 

I quite admit that tA^ avfii^opas t£v ^ovXevfjutTOfv in 
this sense is unusual, but so I think it is (to say the least) in 
the other. And therefore what Prof. Jebb says so forcibly 
and ingeniously about the order of the words (p. 289) does 
really apply to either interpretation. The genitive (in either 
case) modifies unexpectedly the meaning of ra^ ^vfupopd^:, 
and we do not understand the sentence until we are in 
possession of the whole of the second line. Any hearer in 
the theatre would think, it seems to me, when the first verse 
was spoken, that ^v/ii<f>opd^ meant * accidents! On the other 
hand, the arrangement of words in a Greek sentence (though 
far less artificial than that of Latin) does certainly often 
imply, as compared for instance with our own language, 
a much greater amount of attention on the part of the 
hearer, and a habit of suspending the judgment until the 
"whole sentence was out. And, though tcSi; fiovXevfidrmv 
does not follow rd^ ^vfi<j>opd^ immediately, ^toaa^ does, and 
warns the hearer not to be in a hurry. For what could be 
the meaning of * I see that accidents abide ' ? 

I entirely agree with Prof. Jebb in thinking that fcoVa? 
means "have effect," "are operative" (do not perish, are not 
abortive). Only, this seems more appropriate to the 'counsels' 
('conference of counsels' = counsels arrived at after consulting 
t)thers) than to their 'issues.' 

Lastly, Prof Jebb objects to this interpretation of rd^ 
^ufi(f>opd9 as unsuitable to the spirit and tone of the speech. 
"Can we," he asks, "imagine the Priest of Zeus giving his 
peerless sovereign so strong a hint to consult other men ?" 
I answer that the hint has been given already (in etr dir 
dpBp6<: oladd irov)y and that the Priest in fact apologises here 
for the suggestion that Oedipus shall not rely entirely upon 
bis own unaided wisdom — as when, yvwfirf Kvprjaa^j he solved 
the riddle of the Sphinx — or even upon himself as the favoured 
recipient of communications from the gods. 'For,' he says, 
'you need not fear that, if you consult others, you sink to 
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their level. Even in conference, though inter pares, you will 
still, by virtue of your experience, be primus. There are 
more ways than one in which the experienced man may prove 
his superior wisdom. He may do this unaided : he may do it 
also in conference with others.' 

98. fAiyS' avrfKearov Tp€(f>€iv. Hardly "not to harbour 
that which is past cure." Rather *to make it incurable by 
harbouring it' or *to harbour it irremediably.' Prof. Jebb 
objects that "the guilt was incurred long ago." Certainly, 
and *it is incurable,' Creon says, 'as long as we harbour it.' 

153. There seems to be hardly suflScient ground for 
saying that Triclinius is wrong in explaining iKTirafjuai by 
€K7reir\ijyfiau 'I am racked' and *I am prostrated' (by dread) 
are equally good in themselves; and in favour of the latter is 
Med. 585, whereas it does not appear that iKTelvco is elsewhere 
used, either literally or metaphorically, for iraparciva) in the 
sense 'to rack' or 'torture.' 

155. t/ fioi 7J 1/601/ 7J irepireWofiivai^ &pai^ iroKuf efa- 
I/W6A9 xp^0<;. Prof. Jebb translates "what thing thou wilt 
work for me, perchance unfelt before, perchance returning in 
the fulness of the years": apd explains "Are we to suffer 
some new plague... or are we to be visited by a recurrence of 
plagues suffered in past years ? " 

But the Chorus ask, not what they are to suffer, but what 
the oracle says about the plague which they are now suffering. 

^/o€09 'something incumbent': commonly 'a debt': Eh 74 
'business,' 'duty,' Oed, Col 235 'obligation,' 'burthen,' 'guilt,' 
ib, 252 'tie' (necessitudo). 

dvveiv (or i^apvecp) seems to be used by Sophocles of the 
god or prophet who utters the command or the prediction 
authoritatively, decisively, effectually. Cp. Oed. Col. 454 
fiavT€ia...afjLoi ^ot)8o9 rjvvaep irore (the oracle spoken of being 
the same as that referred to in 92, 93; which the intelligence 
brought by Ismene explains); and Antig. 1178 c5 fidvri, 
roviro^ ©9 a/)' opOov fjvvaa^ (the prophet could hardly be said 
to 'bring to pass' his own prediction): but ijvvaev Oed. R. 720 
'brought it to pass.' 

Hence the meaning may be either (1) ' What requirement — 
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new or old — wilt thou enact for usV i,^. Is there something 
special in the circumstances which calls for an unexampled 
atonement, or must we revert to the old traditional methods 
of purification, employed in former times when the land has 
been stricken as now with plague ? — or (2) * Whxxt guilt wilt 
thou announcer [future, /we shall hear thee enact' or 
'announce,' when the answer is disclosed:] i.e. Why are we 
plagued ? Is it "for some recent impiety" or "on account of 
some old defilement"? %p€09 as in Oed. Col, 235. 

161. KVKkoevT aryopd^ Opovov. Prof Jebb's note is 
*' = KVKkoeaarj^ dyopd^ Bpovov, a throne in the centre of the 
agora; cp. Ant 793 vei/co^ dpSpoSv ^vvaifiov, Trach, 993 eS 
KTjvaia KpTfirh ffwfiwp," But in these and so many other 
cases the adjective, though transferred, is not inappropriate. 
"Surrounding throne of the Agora" for "throne surrounded 
by the Agora" seems impossible. Why may not Sophocles 
say what he seems to say, that the Agora is Athene's throne 
(she sits enthroned above it), and that its form is (altogether 
or in part) circular? 

172. ovTe TOKOcat^v irjlcov Kafidrmv dvixovav yvvaiKC^. 
Prof. Jebb translates roKocaiv "by births"; meaning that, if 
women recover, it is at the expense of the life of the child. 
More simply "Women die in childbearing" : not necessarily 
all the women. 

178 (note). "dKrdv irpo^ for irpd<: aKrav, cp. 525: Oed. 
CoL 126 a\<709 €9 Taj/8' dfiavfiuKeTdv KOpdp." In 525 rev 
7r/)09 may be right (like dedov ix KtjSea Triaaei), though the 
MSS. give a very uncertain sound ; but the six examples from 
the Tragedians (these two, and four more quoted on 625) 
prove nothing, since in all of them the preposition is followed 
by a genitive, which is just as if it had been followed by an 
adjective. 

179. £v...dvripv0fio^ (note). "The gen. depends on the 
substantival notion {apidfiosi) in the compound." Genitive, 
rather, of relation : especially frequent after a word denoting 
abundance, cp. 83 (note) : equally so after words denoting 
defect (where it may be that the idea of relation is reinforced 
by the idea of separation), e.g. diraTODp i/nov Oed. CoL 1383, 
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which, if the gen. depended on the substantival notion in the 
compound, would mean * without my father/ 

198. reKelv f^dp, ei rv vx>^ d(f>0, 

TOVT iir rjfJiap ep'xerai, 

reXeip Hermann conj. for riXei, Prof Jebb translates " For, 
if night leaves aught undone, day follows to accomplish this "; 
with note " Observe how strongly reXetv is supported by the 
position of the word/' To me it seems rather that such 
an infin. should follow, not precede, epxercu. I do not think 
riXei quite satisfactory : but, for riXei, = €9 t€\o9, we might 
perhaps compare KaipA=i^ xaipov 1516, understanding 
* What night is not long enough to consume, and must needs 
at its close let go, upon this day pounces/ 

220. ov ydp av fiaxpav 

Xxvevov ajJro?, /X17 ovk e)(Ci>v Tt aifi^oXov. 
vvv S\ i<TT€po<; yap daT6<; el<; darov^ reXcS, 
vfilv irpotfxavoi irdai K^aB/Jbeioi^ rdSe. 

1. 2. avTO L, avTo^ A. 

Prof Jebb translates " For I could not have tracked it far by 
myself, if I had not had some clue. But, as it is, etc/' 

But " If I had not had some clue " implies ' But I had 
(or have) a clue ' : to which, as Wunder says, " sensus totius 
loci refragatur." In the note we find " If I had not had 
some elite : vvv Be, but as it is (having no clue)" — where logic 
requires that vvv Se should mean *But since I have one': and 
again on 222 " But as it is — as I have no avji^oXovy and it 
was impossible that I should have had one." 

vvv 8k (' but as it is ') introduces, no doubt, as it in- 
variably does, a statement of facts contrasted with the (un- 
fulfilled) conditional sentence which precedes. Is this 'state- 
ment of facts ' contained in vfuv irpocfxovoi rdSe, or in ia-repo^ 
ydp a(rro9 eh dcTov^ reXci ? Does it mean * But as it is I 
make tny appeal to you/ or 'But as it is, since I was 
then no Theban'? If, as I believe, the latter, then we 
are required to understand the protasis of the conditional 
sentence to be * If I had not been a stranger ' ; that is to say. 
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yap meaDS * for otherwise/ and implies the protasis. * Hear 
what I shall speak, being a stranger to the story and a 
stranger to the deed: for otherwise I (myself) should not 
have tracked it far without finding some qlue; but now, 
having been enrolled a Theban since the deed was done, 
I make this appeal to you/ 

I explain /jltj ovk e^wi; as consecutive, for (wa-re) /jltj ovk 
l;^€ti/. My reasons for this will be found in a separate 
discussion of the constructions with ^rj ov. 

It should be added that there is a certain ambiguity in 
the phrase ov/c av fiaxpav txvevop, which might mean * I 
could not have searched far ' (I should soon have come to 
a stand-still), but does mean * I should not have had to search 
far ' (I should not have looked far without finding) : and in 
excov avfi^oXop, which might mean * having a clue to guide 
me in my search,' but does mean 'having found a clue as 
the result of my search/ 

[The explanation which finds the protasis of ovk &v 
Xj(yevov in firj ovk e'xoav (which however I do not admit to be 
possible) might have been applied here in this way. 'If I had 
attempted to track it without a clue, I could not have tracked it 
far {pvK av fiaKpav I'xyevov, el t^evov firj €)((ov avfi^o\ov) ; 
but now I do not attempt to track it — I make my appeal to 
you ' : — this interpretation being helped by reading ai/Vo?. 

Or again, rejecting the interpretation which finds the 
protasis in yap = ' for else,' it has been suggested to make 
e;^ft)i/ modal or causal, and to throw the protasis into avT6<: 
(which gives an intelligible meaning to vvv Si) : ' Unaided, I 
should be helpless, not having a clue to guide me^ : but I will 
not attempt the search unaided — I appeal to you/ This at 
any rate is logical : but it is still open to two objections, 
(1) l')(yevov should be l^xyevoific ; (2) no account can be given 
of the negatives — this Nauck has seen, and reads ovk ^%g>i/ — 
/Lfc^ OVK ex^v for ovk ^x^^ ^^ ^ indefensible as firj o^k ?%g>i/ 
for ^irj €Xf»>p in the other version.] ^ 

227. K€l /lev ^o^elrai, T0V7riK\r}/M vTre^eXcov ' 
avTO^ Kaff* avTov. 
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Prof. Jebb alters iire^eko^v outo? to vTrefeXcty avrov, and 
translates "And, if he is afraid, I bid him to remove the 
danger of the charge from his own path" (connecting, it 
would seem xaff* avrov with vTre^eXetv) : but in the note he 
says '* I bid him, vire^eXelv rd iTriKKrjfia, to take the peril of 
the charge out of his path, avTov Kad' avrov (by speaking) 
himself against himself." 

The difficulty is this. It is ungrammatical to connect 
Kaff avrov with ro iiriKkrifia ('the charge against himself'), 
and it makes no sense to coDnect it with vire^eKelv ; there- 
fore something must be understood. But is the elliptical 
avrbv KaS* avrov, as explained in the note, possible ? Could 
* against himself to remove the charge ' mean * to denounce, 
himself lest some one else should denounce him ' ? 

Surely it is far better to retain the MS. reading, and 
suppose the construction to be avrb^i Kaff avrov arifiaiverm 
or the like, interrupted by the parenthesis, but taken up 
again in /^i) at^cairarro}. 

Certainly inre^eKwv is to be understood as in the note, 
but rather of taking (by confession of guilt) the charge out 
of the way of the city, than out of his own way. Cp. Thua vi. 
60 \4ya>v Sk hret,aev avrov, el firj xal 8i8paK€v, avrov re 
aSeiav iroifjadfievov awaai Kol r^v ttoXiv rrj^ Trapovafj^ 
viroy^ia^ iravo'ai, 

' Removing the charge (that now hangs over the city), let 
him denounce himself.* For aor. part, of single action 
identical in time with that of the principal verb (and which 
might also be represented as the .effect of the principal action 
immediately produced), cp. 707 a-i> vvv d<l>eU aeavrdv &v 
Xeyet? irepi, \ ifiov ^ iraKovdov, Similarly Phaedo 60 C ev 
errolijaa^ avafivrjaa^ fie, Thuc. i. 63 7rap^\0e...fiaX\6fjLevo<;... 
airoffaXoov. . .croxra?, Odyss, 5. 374 avrb^ Bk irprivfj^ aXl /cainreae, 
X^lp^ 'Jrerda-a-a^, and the adverbial use of XaOdov and dvvaa<i. 

305. el Kal firj Kkvet^. The meanings of el Kal are most 
clearly distinguished with reference to diflferent meanings of 
Kal: (1) 'even'; (2) 'also,' *at the same time' (of corre- 
spondence), (3) 'also/ 'withal,' *at the same time' (of con- 
trariety). 
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willed and arranged by heaven {^avelari^ disclosed then, but 
now hidden and unforeseen : Oedipus is questioning Ismene 
about the oracle). Elsewhere Sophocles uses the word of 
men^ but still with an dctive meaning : Ax, 732 dvBpwv yepov 
T(ov iv avvaWay§ \6yov 'mediation' (where, of the two 
genitives dvip&v 7. is subjective, as Sai,fi6p(ov here, Xoyov 
gen. def. as voaov 960) : and Track. 845 oXeOpiaiav awaXXa-- 
yaU [not * converse'] *it came to pass (she did the deed) 
with a fatal desire to win back her husband's love * ( = arivei, 
a iirolffaev oKedpLto^ avvaXKacraovaa iavry rbv irocnv), 

43. oXkijv ti,v eipelv riiilv, eXre rov 0€(3u 

^Tffirjv aKOvaa^, etr dir dpSpo^ olaOd irov. 

Prof. Jebb translates "to find for us some succour, 
whether by the whisper of a god thou knowest it, or haply 
as in the power of man " : with note *' ' help obtainable 
from a man ' : not * knowest from a man ' (as thy informant) : 
this would be irapd or irp6<: dpBp6<;." The note continues 
" So in Od, 6. 12 Oewv diro firiSea etSeo? = * with wisdom 
inspired by gods,' not ' having learned wisdom from (the lips 
of) gods ' " : i.e. we are to take Oewv airo with fiijhea and not 
with elBm. Granting it, and taking dir dvSp6<i with okKrjv, 
why not here also * help inspired by (suggested by) a man ' ? 
But I see no reason against connecting dir dvSpo^ with 
oUrda. Is not the use of diro in dir oioav&v fiaOwp 398, 
(cp. dir ol(op£p (fydrtp 310, air olayptSp S'xofp 395), denoting 
the source of the information, exactly the same as that in 
712 ^prjafio^: 7]\0€Py ovK ipdS \ ^oifiov y dir avrov, t&p S* 
trn-rfperoSp dirol And, if dir olcopoip fiaddp, why not dir* 
dpSpo^ fiaddp, or elSd^ ? 

44. CW9 Tola IP ifiireipoun Kal ra? ^vfi(f>opd<: 
^daa^ opw fJbdXvara t&p fiovKevfjidrfOP. 

Prof. Jebb translates "For I see that, when men have 
been proved in deeds past, the issues of their counsels, too, 

most often have effect" : with note "Men who have become 
efiTTccpoi are apt to be also (Kal) prudent in regard to the 
future. Past facts enlighten the counsels which they oflfer 
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on things still uncertain. The words ifiireipoiai and fiov- 
Xev/xaTCDi; imply the antithesis (a) between past and future, 
(6) between ipya and \6yoi,*' 

This seems to me to exaggerate, without solving, the 
difficulty of the xaL tiai is made to emphasize a twofold 
contrast which is not expressed, but at best implied in ifiirel- 
poiac — ^and words have to be introduced into the translation 
to express it. I would rather say simply that Koi is illative, 
(like, e.g., Philoct 13 a/cfirj ydp qv fuucp&v rffuv Xoytov, \ /irj teal 
fidd'p fi ifiKovra) : * the man of experience, he is vriihai ( = he 
is therefore) the successful adviser/ [It has been suggested 
to me that koI emphasizes ra^ ^vfMf)opci<: with this meaning 
— ' the resvlts also of the counsels of such men abide,' * their 
plans not only look well hut work weU! But this implies 
' not only the plans (look well) but their results abide,' since 
there is no sense in which it can be said that a plan abides 
(.K5) ^^^ i^s results do not. So that in this way again koX 
would emphasize a contrast obscurely hinted.] 

I venture to think, however, that Prof. Kennedy's and 
Mr Shilleto's version, 'comparisons' (or 'combinations* or 
'conferences') 'of counsels,' not only is fully justified by 
Aesch. Pers, 628 (TnoToiat ino'Ta avfi^epeiv j3ov\€VfiaTa), 
but gives the only satisfactory meaning of the words. The 
common meaning of avfKl>opd is an ardent, a contingency. 
We have seen it above contrasted with awaX\a/yal Baifiovav. 
And in Thuc. i. 140 we have rd? ^vfi^pd^ )( t^9 yvdfia^j and 
Ta9 ^vfi^opd^ T&v Trpay/iaTmv )( Ta9 Siavoui<; rov dvdpdirov : 
a contrast emphasized by the words which follow — St^oirep Kal 
Trfv TV)(7)v, oaa av irapd Xoyov ^VfJL^f), eiddafiev alTid-- 
adau Again, avp^opd followed by a genitive (with whatever 
meaning) is quite unusual. I know no example of it, except 
avfi<l>opal fiiov {Oed, R. 30, and Eumen. 1020), and these 
two, with TTpayfidrcop and ^ovkcvfjudrfov. And avfKf>opal 
TparffuzTCDv, 'the way in which things come together, are 
combined to a result,' (cp. avveve'xdrjvat, = avfi^rjvai : e.g. 
Thuc. i. 23 iraOrjfiaTa ^vvrjvixffv y^viaOat,) hardly justifies 
avfi^opaX fiovXevfiuTtov, 'the way in which counsels turn 
out*; if it does not rather point to the other meaning, 
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■' combinations of counsels (when men confer). We want an 
example of to /SovXevfia ei (or KataS^:) avv^vey/ce (or avvrj^ 
vi^Or/), It would be like saying avpifii] instead of airijSi], 

I quite admit that ra^ a'v/i<f>opd<: r&v ^ovXevfiaTo^v in 
this sense is unusual, but so I think it is (to say the least) in 
the other. And therefore what Prof. Jebb says so forcibly 
and ingeniously about the order of the words (p. 289) does 
really apply to either interpretation. The genitive (in either 
case) modifies unexpectedly the meaning of ra^ ^vfufyopd*:, 
and we do not understand the sentence until we are in 
possession of the whole of the second line. Any hearer in 
the theatre would think, it seems to me, when the first verse 
was spoken, that f u/^c^o/oa? meant ' accidents' On the other 
hand, the arrangement of words in a Greek sentence (though 
far less artificial than that of Latin) does certainly often 
imply, as compared for instance with our own language, 
a much greater amount of attention on the part of the 
hearer, and a habit of suspending the judgment until the 
"whole sentence was out. And, though twp fiovXevfidrtov 
does not follow rd^: ^vfi<l>opd<; immediately, ^oio-a? does, and 
warns the hearer not to be in a hurry. For what could be 
the meaning of * I see that accidents abide ' ? 

I entirely agree with Prof. Jebb in thinking that fcoVa? 
means '*have effect," "are operative" (do not perish, are not 
abortive). Only, this seems more appropriate to the 'counsels' 
('conference of counsels' = counsels arrived at after consulting 
t)thers) than to their 'issues.' 

Lastly, Prof Jebb objects to this interpretation of rd^: 
^ufi(t>opdf; as unsuitable to the spirit and tone of the speech. 
"Can we," he asks, "imagine the Priest of Zeus giving his 
peerless sovereign so strong a hint to consult other men ?" 
I answer that the hint has been given already (in etr dir 
dvhpo^ oladd irov)y and that the Priest in fact apologises here 
for the suggestion that Oedipus shall not rely entirely upon 
his own unaided wisdom — as when, yvdfirj Kvpr]aa<;, he solved 
the riddle of the Sphinx — or even upon himself as the favoured 
recipient of communications from the gods. 'For,' he says, 
•you need not fear that, if you consult others, you sink to 
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their level. Even in conference, though inter pares^ you will 
still, by virtue of your experience, be primus. There are 
more ways than one in which the experienced man may prove 
his superior wisdom. He may do this unaided : he may do it 
also in conference with others.' 

98. firjB^ dvrjKeaTov Tpe<f>€iv. Hardly "not to harbour 
that which is past cure." Rather *to make it incurable by 
harbouring it' or *to harbour it irremediably.' Prof. Jebb 
objects that "the guilt was incurred long ago." Certainly, 
and 'it is incurable,' Creon says, 'as long as we harbour it.' 

153. There seems to be hardly sufficient ground for 
saying that Triclinius is wrong in explaining iKreraiiai, by 
i/eiriTrXrjyfiau *I am racked' and *I am prostrated' (by dread) 
are equally good in themselves; and in favour of the latter is 
Med. 585, whereas it does not appear that i/crelva) is elsewhere 
used, either literally or metaphorically, for iraparelva) in the 
sense 'to rack' or 'torture.' 

155. tI fioc ^ v€ov ^ TrepireWofievai^ &pai^ iraKiAf i^a- 
vv<ru^ XP€09. Prof. Jebb translates "what thing thou wilt 
work for me, perchance unfelt before, perchance returning in 
the fulness of the years": apd explains "Are we to suffiir 
some new plague... or are we to be visited by a recurrence of 
plagues suflFered in past years ? " 

But the Chorus ask, not what they are to suffer, but what 
the oracle says about the plague which they are now suffering. 

^^€09 'something incumbent': commonly 'a debt': EL 74 
'business,' 'duty,' Oed. Col 235 'obligation,' 'burthen,' 'guilt,' 
ih. 252 'tie' (necessitudo). 

dvveiv (or i^avveiv) seems to be used by Sophocles of the 
god or prophet who utters the command or the prediction 
authoritatively, decisively, effectually. Cp. Oed. Col. 454 
fiavr€la...dfiol ^otfio^ rjvvtriv irore (the oracle spoken of being 
the same as that referred to in 92, 93; which the intelligence 
brought by Ismene explains); and Antig. 1178 c5 fidvrt, 
TouTTo? ©9 dp* opOov i}vva-a<i (the prophet could hardly be said 
to 'bring to pass' his own prediction): but ijvva-ev Oed. R. 720 
'brought it to pass.' 

Hence the meaning may be either (1) * What requirement — 
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new or old — wilt thou enact fcyr usV Le. Is there something 
special in the circumstances which calls for an unexampled 
atonement, or must we revert to the old traditional methods 
of purification, employed in former times when the land has 
been stricken as now with plague ? — or (2) ' What guilt wilt 
thou announce?* [future, *we shall hear thee enact' or 
'announce,' when the answer is disclosed:] ie. Why are we 
plagued ? Is it "for some recent impiety" or "on account of 
some old defilement"? %p€09 as in Oed, Col, 235. 

161. kvkXocvt aryopa^ dpovov. Prof. Jebb's note is 
"= KVKKoiaari^ dyopd^ dpovov, a throne in the centre of the 
agora; cp. Ant 793 veiKo^ dvBpcSv ^vvaifiov, Trach. 993 cS 
Krjvaia xprfirU fi(Ofi£p" But in these and so many other 
cases the adjective, though transferred, is not inappropriate. 
" Surrounding throne of the Agora" for "throne surrounded 
by the Agora" seems impossible. Why may not Sophocles 
say what he seems to say, that the Agora is Athene's throne 
(she sits enthroned above it), and that its form is (altogether 
or in part) circular? 

172. ovT€ roKoiaiv Irjicov Ka^drwv dvexovai yvva2/c€^. 
Prof. Jebb translates tokoktlv "by births"; meaning that, if 
women recover, it is at the expense of the life of the child. 
More simply "Women die in childbearing" : not necessarily 
all the women. 

178 (note), "dxrav Trpo? for irpo^ d/crdv, cp. 525: Oed. 
CoL 126 a\<ro9 €9 rdvS^ dfiaifia/ceTdp /copdv" In 525 rov 
7rpo9 may be right (like Oedov itc /crjBea iriaaei), though the 
MSS. give a very uncertain sound ; but the six examples from 
the Tragedians (these two, and four more quoted on 525) 
prove nothing, since in all of them the preposition is followed 
by a genitive, which is just as if it had been followed by an 
adjective. 

179. <Sv...dvi]pt0fio<: (note). "The gen. depends on the 
substantival notion {dptdfios:) in the compound." Genitive, 
rather, of relation : especially frequent after a word denoting 
abundance, cp. 83 (note) : equally so after words denoting 
defect (where it may be that the idea of relation is reinforced 
by the idea of separation), e.g. dirdrtop ifiov Oed, Col, 1383, 
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which, if the gen. depended on the suhstantival notion in the 
compound, would mean * without my father.' 

198. reKeiv *^apy et rt pi)^ ci<l>Sf 

TOVT iir rjfiap Ip^erai,, 

reXetv Hermann conj. for reXei, Prof. Jebb translates " For, 
if night leaves aught undone, day follows to accomplish this "; 
with note " Observe how strongly rekelv is supported by the 
position of the word." To me it seems rather that such 
an infin. should follow, not precede, epx^rcu. I do not think 
reXe^ quite satisfactory : but, for riKev = 69 t€\o9, we might 
perhaps compare Kaip^^h Kavpov 1516, understanding 
* What night is not long enough to consume, and must needs 
at its close let go, upon this day pounces.' 

220. ov yap av fiaKpav 

t'xyevov ai}T09, firj ov/c e)((ov ri (tv/jl/SoXov. 
vvv h\ HaTepo^ yap da-TO^ eh darov^ reXcS, 
vfilv 7rpo<l>Q)PW irdai K.aBfjL€loL<: rdBe. 

1. 2. avTO L, avTo^ A. 

Prof Jebb translates " For I (?ould not have tracked it far by 
myself, if I had not had some clue. But, as it is, etc." 

But " If I had not had some clue " implies * But I had 
(or have) a clue ' ; to which, as Wunder says, " sensus totius 
loci refragatur." In the note we find " If I had not had 
some clue : vvv Be, but as it is (having no cluey — ^where logic 
requires that vvv Be should mean 'But since I have one': and 
again on 222 " But as it is — as I have no a-vfipoXov^ and it 
was impossible that I should have had one." 

vvv Bk (' but as it is ') introduces, no doubt, as it in- 
variably does, a statement of facts contrasted with the (un- 
fulfilled) conditional sentence which precedes. Is this 'state- 
ment of, facts ' contained in vpZv vpoflxovoo rdBe, or in varepo^ 
yap daTo^ eh darov^ reXcS ? Does it mean ' But as it is I 
make jtoy appeal to you,' or *But as it is, since I was 
then no Theban ' ? If, as I believe, the latter, then we 
are required to understand the protasis of the conditional 
sentdnce to be * If I had not been a stranger ' ; that is to say, 
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yap meaDS ' for otherwise,* and implies the protasis. * Hear 
what I shall speak, being a stranger to the story and a 
stranger to the deed: for otherwise I (myself) should not 
have tracked it far without finding some glue; but now, 
having been enrolled a Theban since the deed was done, 
I make this appeal to you/ 

I explain ;ai) ov/c e^wi/ as consecutive, for (cSo-re) firj ovk 
?;^eti/. My reasons for this will be found in a separate 
discussion of the constructions with ;a^ ov. 

It should be added that there is a certain ambiguity in 
the phrase ov/c av fiaKpdv X'xyevov, which might mean * I 
could not have searched far ' (I should soon have come to 
a stand-still), but does mean ' I should not have had to search 
far ' (I should not have looked far without finding) : and in 
ex^^v avfi^oXov, which might mean * having a clue to guide 
me in my search,' but does mean 'having found a clue as 
the result of my search/ 

[The explanation which finds the protasis of ov/c av 
t)(V€vov in fiy ov/c e^cov (which however I do not admit to be 
possible) might have been applied here in this way. 'If I had 
attempted to track it without a clue, I could not have tracked it 
far (ov/c av fiaKpav X^^evoVy el t^yevov firj e^j^v avfi^oXov) ; 
but now I do not attempt to track it — I make my appeal to 
you ' : — this interpretation being helped by reading avro^. 

Or again, rejecting the interpretation which finds the 
protasis in yap = * for else,* it has been suggested to make 
e;^G)i/ modal or caudal, and to throw the protasis into avro^ 
(which gives an intelligible meaning to vvv Be) : ' Unaided, I 
should be helpless, not having a clue to guide me^ : but I will 
not attempt the search unaided — I appeal to you/ This at 
any rate is logical : but it is still open to two objections, 
(1) l^yevov should be Ixyevoifii ; (2) no account can be given 
of the negatives — this Nauck has seen, and reads ovk. e;^a)i/ — 
firj ovk €x^v for ovk ^x^^ ^^ ^ indefensible as firj oijK €X(^v 
for fir] ex^v in the other version.] ^ 

227. K€l fiev (f>ol3€iTai, rovTrUXfj/ii vTre^eXdov \ 
avTO^ Kau avTov. 
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Prof. Jebb alters vire^eKoSv cmJto? to vire^iKelv avrov, and 
translates "And, if he is afraid, I bid him to remove the 
danger of the charge from his own path" (connecting, it 
would seem Kaff" avrov with vTrc^eT^iv) : but in the note he 
says " I bid him, vTre^ekelv rd iirUXrifia, to take the peril of 
the charge out of his path, avrov Kaff avrov (by speaking) 
himself against himself." 

The difficulty is this. It is ungrammatical to connect 
Kaff avrov with to iTri/cXfifia ('the charge against himself'), 
and it makes no sense to connect it with vire^eXeiv ; there- 
fore something must be understood. But is the elliptical 
avrdp fcad* avrov, as explained in the note, possible ? Could 
* against himself to remove the charge ' mean ' to denounce, 
himself lest some one else should denounce him ' ? 

Surely it is far better to retain the MS. reading, and 
suppose the construction to be avrb^ Kaff avrov arj/jLaiviray 
or the like, interrupted by the parenthesis, but taken up 
again in fifj aicoirdTto, 

Certainly vire^eXoop is to be understood as in the note, 
but rather of taking (by confession of guilt) the charge out 
ofUie way of the dty, than out of his own way. Cp. Thua vi 
60 \€ya>v Bk eTreicev avT6v, el fjurj xal SeBpaKcv, avrov re 
ctBeiav TTOiTjadfMevov crataai, koX rrjv iroXiv rt}^ irapovarj^ 
viro'sjrla^ iraxfaai, 

' Removing the charge (that now hangs over the city), let 
him denounce himself/ For aor. part, of single action 
identical in time with that of the principal verb (and which 
might also be represented as the .effect of the principal action 
immediately produced), cp. 707 <ri) vvv d<f>eh treavrdv &v 
X€7€^9 irepL I ifiov ^ird/cova-ov. Similarly Phaedo 60 C ev 
iirolriaa^ dvafivrjo-a^ fie, Thuc. i. 63 iraprjXdc.fiaWSfjLevo^:... 
dirofiaXaov. . .adaa^^ Odyss, 5. 374 avro^ B^ 7rpr)vr}^ d\l Kamreae, 
X^^P^ 'Jrerdaaa^i, and the adverbial use of Xadwv and dvvtra^, 

305. el Kot firj Kkvei^, The meanings of el /cai are most 
clearly distinguished with reference to diflferent meanings of 
/cal : (1) * even ' ; (2) * also,' * at the same time ' (of corre- 
spondence), (8) 'also/ 'withal,' 'at the same time' (of con- 
trariety). 
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(1) Track, 71 e* koL roir erXiy *if he endured even 
this/ 

(2) Sentences like el kcU tc^ aXXo^, tcavro^ elfit hvarv- 
XV^'" Oed. IL 283 el xal rpir iarl, Antig. 90 ei koX 
hwrftrei, y\ 

(3) The normal usage *= etsi : 302 el icai fifj fiXiweu: 
* granting at the same time that you do not see ' = * although 
you do not/ Or when the case is supposed, not granted (in 
English ^even if): Trach. 1218 el teal fieucpd Kapr iurlv, 
epyaa-drja-erai 'supposing that it is at the same time very 
great, yet it shall be done/ 

In Ai, 1127, el xal $179 ffavciv, xal is of the same kind, 
but marks the relation (of contrariety) between ^S^ and 
ffavwv, 'if, though slain, withal you live.' Here, in el Kal 
pjj K\veL<iy Ka\ is again of the same kind, but belongs to 
Kkvev^ — 'I tell you, in case withal you have not heard' — 
heard withal, a reason for not telling — heard withal, so that 
telling is superfluous. 

[302 €6 Kal p.fj I3\e7rei<: ' if withal you are blind ' : 305 
el Kal fit) KXvei^ * unless withal you have heard.*] 

Compare, for this adversative use of Kal, Trach, 314 ri 
S' o2S' €7© ; ri S' av fie Kal Kpivoi<; ; * question me withal^ ie. 
in spite of my ignorance. Thucyd. ii. 29 6 hk Ti]pf)<;.,.Trjv 
fieydXfjv fiaaCkeiav iirl irXeiov 7r}^ oXXt)^ ^paKrf^ iirolija'e' 
iroXd yap fiepo^ Kal avrovofiov etrri, ^poK&v, * is independent 
withal,' i.e. in spite of the extension of the Odrysian power. 
And this seems to be the explanation of the emphatic use of 
Kal as in Dem. Fals. Leg. 383 ad fin, iireiSav S' aKovrj 
X€yovTa^..,Ti Kal 7roci]a"D ; (ri^rt aXXo, *What can he do 
withal ? ' How can he, in the face of this, do anything but 
what he is doing ?) It is obvious how this adversative use of 
Kai, which calls attention to the inconsequence of something, 
is connected with the ordinary use where two things go 
together, one accompanying or resulting from the other (e.g. 
Philoct 13 'No long talking, lest withal he learn'). Cp. the 
two uses of idem (generous and therefore politic : generous 
hut at the same time impolitic). This Kal, which marks 
relation, either of correspondence or contrariety, may stand 
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with either part of the sentence, or both (as ei /eai ri9 aXXo?, 
Kavr6<; elfu Svarvxii^y The value of koI is exactly the same, 
whether we say ri S' oIS* iyoi ; ri S' &v fie xal Kpivoi><: ; or ri 
S" dp fie Kplvoi<:, el /cal firj olZa ; 

314. avipa ^ (i<f>ekelv aif> &v 

Ij^o^ re KoX SvvaiTo KaWcaro^: ttovcov. 

(note) "The force of the mood may be seen by putting 
the sentence in a hypothetical form : el ri^ cJ^eXoti; a^' cSi/ 
e^^o^, KoXXtara av- Trovoirf" But we understand €<m with 
#caXXurro9, not av eitf ; and the regular construction would be 
d(l> civ av exu > how does o^' £v e^ot differ from this ? 

In Track, 93 teal yap va-reptp to y ev \ irpaaauv, iirel 
irvdoiTo, KepSo^ ifiiroXqi^ iirel irvdoiro = ' if ever one might 
hear it * : Deianeira seems to imply by the remoteness of the 
mood (belonging to a hypothetical or ivfiaginary future tims) 
that this can hardly apply to her case ; she is incredulous. 
Oed. R, 979 elKrj KpaTvarov ^fjv, otto)^ Svvai^ro t49 * how one 
might* not ' bow one may ' : locasta appears to mean that 
the conditions of human life are perhaps at best intolerable. 
So here, is there not a suggestion that Teiresias perhaps after 
all cannot help them ? The thought is lurking, that it was 
Oedipus, not Teiresias, who saved Thebes from the Sphinx. 
[In Antig. 666 oXX' ov iroXi^i arrfaeie, rovSe y^prj xXveiv, not 
only a wise ruler (like Creon), but any whom the city might 
conceivably appoint : or, if this is not appropriate, we might 
perhaps read XPV^^ which would give the optative of historic 
sequence.] 

316. ip0a fitf reXff Xvp. Xi^ L, Xve* A. (note) "On the 
other band, Xt;€^ would state the fact." So does Xi^, I 
should say, state the fact, only it states it in the form of a 
generalisation ; meaning * in all cases where it profits not.' 
And, even with Xiei, fiy shows that the fact is stated 
' generically,' as one of a class ; meaning ' in a case (in such 
a case) where...* 

318. rl 8* earip; It seems better to punctuate ri S* 
etrriVy w advfio^ elae\rfKvda<; \ a9 = 0T^ oi5Ta)9, introducing 
the reason for the question 'What is the matter?' (as 1228 
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oaa K€v0€t = in roa-avra /cevOei^, or rather roaavra KevBova-av 
iaa K€v0€c,) Cp. Od. 5. 339 Kafifiope^ riirre roi coBe Uoaei- 
Sd(ov ivoo'c^fftov I dBiftrar €K7rdy\a)<:, 2t* rot Ka/cd iroWd 

325. (W9 ovv firfS* iy(o ravrdv irdOto. (Trans.) " lest I, 
too, have the like hap " : (note) " irregular for /ai) koX iydo 
wd0Q)." But firjBk = also not : * I do not speak, that neither 
may I speak amiss' means *I do not speak, because not 
speaking insures also not speaking amiss, like you.' firfB^ 
cannot belong to ^7© in the sense * that I may not do what 
you do. It could only belong to iyto in the sense *that, 
what you do not do, I also may not do.' This is not a 
sentence of the same kind as el fjbrjSk 0170-61)9 vBlfcrjaev, ovB* 
^AXe^avBpo^. 

328. iyco S' ov fir/ irore 

TayHy ©9 av elTrco fXYj tcL <r', €K(fy)]va> fcaxd. 

Prof. Jebb translates "But never will I reveal my griefs, 
that I say not thine " : a rendering of the final clause fully 
borne out by the quotations from Plato, while the reference 
to Philoct 66 justifies the position of firj. 

The only objection is that rd/xd xaKd seems almost too 
strong an expression for Teiresias to use when contrasted 
with rd ad /caKa; since the secret which he refuses to 
divulge is not tca/cov for him in at all the same sense in 
which it is Ka/cdv for Oedipus. Hermann's alteration of 
etiro) to elirmv avoids this, enabling us to take /caxd solely 
(and with the force of a irapd irpoaBofciav) with rd <rd, * I 
never will (speak) ; lest, telling my tale, I should disclose an 
evil tale for thee.' 

332 however is distinctly in favour of the MS. reading, 
interpreted as in Prof. Jebb's note. And the exaggeration 
of rdfid tcated may be lessened by taking xaxd proleptically : 
* disclose sorrow ' = * make a disclosure which will cause 
sorrow to me — that I say not to thee.' 

380. T€^vr) T€xvv^ vTrep^epova-a rat iroKv^rfX^ ^itp, 

(Trans.) " Skill outmatching skill in life's keen rivalries " : 
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(note) "toS 7ro\uf?7X^ picp locative dative... The phrase has a 
reference to that {fiavrncrj) rix^V ^f Teiresias which Oed. 
surpassed when he folved the riddle." 

Surely ri'xyq is the * sovereign art/ the art of the rvpavvo^ : 
with reyyq rixvrj^ v'rr€p(f>6pov<Ta cp. Phihct 138 [quoted by 
Prof. Jebb for the " general sense of rix^^V " ' where however 
the art of the sovereign is described almost in the same 
words as here] rix^^ 7^ re^ya^ erepa^ irpovx^t fcal yvdfiay 
Trap ^Tft) TO deiov /li6^ aKrjirrpov avdaaerai, r^ iroXv^rjXtp 
Pi(p=^fjv 6 iroXv^rjXo*; j3lo<; (the much-envied life of the 
Tvpawo<;) ex^L Cp. Track, 924 ^ irpovtceiro irepovi^ =i&fiv 
Trepovh TTpo/ceifiivf), Thuc. i. 106 x^P^^ ^ Srvxev opvyfia 
/liya irepcetpyov. 

397. 6 firjSev elSm^ OlBlvov^, (note) " =« o ^x^^ oSt©? 
StTTrep el firfSkv rjSff, who is as if he knew nothing." 

This seems to mean that firfSev elSm is hypothetical. 
But the use is the regular ' generic ' use of fii], Oedipus 
speaks of himself as one of a class — one of the ignorant (rwv 
firjBep elBoTfOv), 

As ol fir)Bh' e^SoT€9 = otTfci/e? (or ot) (irjSev ta-aai, (ex- 
pressions which may either denote all or some of the class of 
persons who know nothing), so 6 /nrjSh elSdo^ OlSlirov^^ 
OlBlirov^; 2crTt9 fir^hev ySrj, 'I, Oedipus, the know-nothing,* 
'I, Oedipus, a man who knew nothing.' That is, 'generic' 
expression may be used tuith definite antecedent (2(rTt9 = , not 
quicvmiquey but qui or quippe qui with subjunctive) either in 
the form of a relative clause or with a participle. This is 
generally done with a logical intention : the generic ex- 
pression, itself adjectival, is equivalent to an adverbial clause, 
sometimes causal, sometimes concessive. Thus 6 ^7)hev elhm 
OlSlirov^ erravaa vlv is logically equivalent to Kaiirep ovSev 
e^ScJ? eirava-a : ' qui nihil sdreniy malum tamen compressi.* 

Cp. Oed. Col, 1104 irpoa-iXOer, c5 irat, warpl, Kal to 
firjSafia \ eKinadev rj^eiv atSfia fiaaTatrai SoTe, ' a form that I 
nowise expected to return, will you not therefore make haste 
and let me embrace it ? ' (That he so despaired is a reason for 
the urgency of the ^aardaai B6t€.) Dem. Fals, L. p. 350 77 
^ovXrj hk 1; [irj fccoXvdeiaa dKOV(rai rdXrjOrj irap i/nov ovr 

2 
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hrffvetre tovtov^ ovr eh to Trpvravetov tj^ietxre KaXeaai: 
(again the ' generic ' form used causally, ' the senate, a body 
which had not been prevented/ = ijTC<; firf ifctDkudfj). Aeschin. 
in Timarch, p. 5 § 29 t^ TroXet, virkp ^9 ra oir\a firj ridetrai, 
fifjSe (TVfifiovXevetv d^lov, Philoct 715 do fieXAa '^rtr^a, 09 
/A17S' olvoxvTOV irtifiaTo^ rjadri Scxerei xpoi/y. Antig, 696 
KaKiar air IftyoDV evKKeearcntav ^divei, ^ta9. . .firiff vtt wfiTfo-' 
rwv Kw&v eXa<T okea-Oat yi,7)ff vnr oltov&v rivo^. 

403. iraOwp eyv(o<; av old irep ^poveU* Prof. Jebb 
translates " Thou should*st have learnt to thy cost how bold 
thou art/' 

Rather 'You should have learned (got understanding, 
had your eyes opened) by suffering even such things as you 
devise (for others).' old irep (f>pov€c<i after Traddv, not after 
eyvcD^ : ola might stand for oTrota, but not old irep ('the very 
same sort of things which...'). For eyvoD^ without object cp. 
Track 1221. 

409. l<r dvTiKi^ac not merely " the right of speech " but 
* the right of retort/ * of giving back word for word ' : nor is 
there anything pleonastic in i^ia-toreov, * I claim an equal right 
(with you) of replying equally/ * of giving as good as I get/ 

420. fiorj<; Se t^9 ^^9 7roZo9 ovfc earai Xifirjv, 
7ro«)9 K.c0aip(ov oi)^l avfKfxovo^ Td'x^a, 
irav Karaiadri tov vfiivatoVy ov SofioL^ 
dvopfiov elaeirXevaa^^ evirXola^ rvymv) 

Prof. Jebb translates "And what place shall not be 
harbour to thy shriek, what of all Cithaeron shall not ring 
with it soon, when thou hast caught the meaning of the 
marriage-song wherewith thou wert borne to thy fatal haven 
in yonder house, after a voyage so fair ? " 

The rhythm of the sentence, and the awkwardness of 
coordinating Xifi^v and trvfi^vo^ as predicates, seem to me 
decisive in favour of connecting 7roZo9 \ifiijvy 7roZb9 Kidaipdv. 
Nor does it appear to me possible that 7rotb9 KcOacpcov can 
equal irolov fiepo^ Ki0acpdivo<:, 

"If we took avfiiptDvo^ ia-rai (and not ea-rai, alone)," 
Prof. Jebb says, " with Xifirfv as well as with KiOaipdvy the 
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figurative force of \ifjLrjp would be weakened." On the 
contrary, I wish to make more of XtfjLijv. I understand it to 
be contrasted with the (ipfio^ dvopfio^ of the marriage with 
locasta, as KiOaipo^v is with Sofioi^. * What haven, what 
Kithaeron will not ring responsive to thine outcries?* i.e. 
Oedipus, fleeing from the house of Laius when he knows the 
truth, will seek any haven, any Kithaeron : any haven, though 
it should he the mountain-solitudes of Kithaeron itself (cp. 
1451 d\\' ia fie valeiv opeatv, iv0a KKp^erac | ovfJt6^K,t0acp(ov 
oSto^) : anywhere rather than where he is : Kithaeron itself 
(where once he was cast out to die, and where he found a fate 
compared with which death would have been merciful) will 
seem to him a safe haven, if only he can escape thither from 
that harbourless harbour, more storm-vext than any sea, his 
marriage with locasta, to which fair winds, as he thought, 
once carried him. 

oif is not, I think, "cognate ace. as if v/nivaiov had been 
irXovv," but object of eltreTrXevaa^, which otherwise would 
have no object (and would require B6fiov<: for B6fjboi<;) : 
avopfiov also points clearly to v/xivaiov conceived as ipfjMP, 
the marriage compared to a harbour which is no harbour. 

For aifi<f>(ovo<i with (quasi-objective) genitive, cp. Plato 
Phdleb. 11 B itra rov yivov^ itrrl tovtov ^vfiKfxova, 

476. <l>oiTa yap vtt dypiav vXav dvd t dvrpa Kal ire- 
rpaio^ 6 ravpo^. Prof. Jebb reads, from a conjecture of Prof 
E. L. Lushington, ireTpa<; uroravpo^. But the abruptness of 
6 rat)/>09 is somewhat eased if we understand it to mean ' he 
like the bull in the proverb' (e/Sa /cal ravpo^ dv Vkav), 
noticing that we are prepared for this by the occurrence of 
the words i\av and dvd. And, if daXdaaiov iKpCyfrar, <f>oiT^ 
virepirovTio^, fitofild Xvei ^e^pa, (quoted by Prof Jebb, p. 
300,) why not ^tra veTpalo^l Besides, could a man be called 
Icriravpo^ (or iao<; ravp^p) in the sense 'fierce as a bull'? i<rov 
davdrtp irdffo^ (and presumably the compound iaoOdvaros:) 
means 'as bad as death.' iaoravpo^; should mean 'equal to (i.e. 
as strong as) a bull ' : expressing equivalence, not resemblance. 

493. irpo^ oTOv Brj ^atrdvtp iirX rdv errlSafiov ^dri^v elfi 
OlSiiroSa, Prof. Jebb inserts (to match the metre of 509) 

2—2 
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fiaaavL^wv before fiaadvtp : " * testing on the touchstone 
whereof/ * using which (vetfcosi) as a test.' " But the v€uco<; 
would be a arjfiecov rather than a fiaaavo^. Is it not better, 
with Hermann (1st ed.) and Dindorf, to omit yctp eV avr^ in 
509 — words which can very well be dispensed with, and 
might veiy well have been added? Then fiaadpo) dat. 
instrum. — 'from which (on the strength of which) I shall 
assail the fame of Oedipus with accusation ' — or ' doubt,' lit. 
'examination by torture' — i.e. 'call his fame in question.' 
And this would accord with fiaa-avq) 0^ dSviroXii;: once he was 
put to the proof, and was found wise and serviceable to 
Thebes. 

523. aW' fj\0€ fikv Si) TOVTO rovv€t8o^ ra')^ av 
opyfi /3caa0€V fidWov 17 yvcifirj (fypevoov. 

(Translation) "Nay, but this taunt would have come 
under stress, perchance, of anger : " (note) " * would perhaps 
have come ' if he had been in a hasty mood at the moment ; 
a softened way of saying 'probably came! dv with fjXOe : cp. 
0. C, 964 0€oi^ yap fjv ovrw (f>ikov | rd^ dv ri firjvlovtriv el^ 
761/09 TraXat: *for such would perhaps have been (i.e. 
probably was) the pleasure of the gods '...where dv belongs 
to 7]v and could not go with firjviovatv, any more than here 
with puiaOhr 

* Would perhaps have come ' implies * but did not come,' 
and cannot be another way of saying ' probably came.' 

Cp. Philoct 572 7rpo9 iroiov dv rovh* avro^ ovSvaaev^ eirXei; 
— ^not * For whom would he have sailed ? ' (= There is no one 
for whom he would) but * This man of whom you speak, who 
might he be, for whom Odysseus sailed ? ' = 7roZ69 2Se dv ett), 
wpdi; ov 'O. SirXei ; So here and in Oed. CoL 964 the 
expression is shortened ; dv does not affect the meaning of 
the verb; rdx ai/ = *it may be,' 'perhaps,' and it is im- 
material whether we connect it with the verb or (more 
suitably in both passages to the sense and to the order of 
the words) with the participle. Cp. Thuc. vi. 2 Xi/ceXol i^ 
'IraXla^ BL€l3rjaav.,,w<: fiev eixo^ xal Xeyerai, iirl ax^Siwv.., 
rd')^ dv Sk Kal aWa)9 7ra)9 €<r7rXei5crai/T€9. 
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[Sometimes the shortening of an expression with av 
affects the mood of the verb, making it appear to be a 
future-conditional (as here the verb appears to be a past- 
conditional) when it is not. Oed. Col, 64 fiey av \iy0t9 
Saiprjfia = fiey av etrf o X^€A9. Protag, 310 B ev av 
Xeyoi^. 

Possibly in Philoct 305 we should read rd^ &v, ovv is 
hardly appropriate: and in Oed, CoL 70, where A has 
(rightly) av, other MSS. have ovv,] 

539. Prof Jebb reads fj ovk dXe^olfirjv for kovk of MSS. 
If ^ in the preceding line is 'either' the alteration is 
necessary, but there can be no objection to saying ' Did you 
think me a coward or a fool, or both V *or that I should not 
detect, and, if I detected, should not withstand you.' 

543. olaS" m TTolrja-Qv; It is to be hoped that Prof. 
Jebb has disposed finally of the explanation of this idiom 
which makes iroirfaov the principal verb. He might have 
added to his refutation of it that Tange sed scin qaomodo 
(Plautus Rvd, 3. 5. 18) should perhaps be altered (as Ritschl 
alters it) into Tanges ; at scin qvomodo ? and in any case has 
nothing to do with oTa-0* 8 Spaaov, since it does not mean 
'Touch ; I will tell you how,' but 'Touch not,' 'Touch if you 
dare.' (For the threatening scin quomodo ? cp. Aulul. 820, 
and in full ib. 47 at sdn quomodo tihi res se habet ?) 

570. ToaovSe y olaOa /cat Xiyot^ av ev (fypovcSv, 

Prof. Jebb translates " Thus much, at least, thou knowest, 
and could'st declare with light enough." Perhaps rather 
' will own if you are prudent, and not anger me further by 
denial.' Creon had said ' I do not speak of what I do not 
understand,' Oed. replies * But this you know, and will shew 
your understanding by owning it.' 

583. ovfc el BiBolf)^ y ©9 eyw cavr^ \6yov. 

" Not so, if thou would'st reason with thine own heart as 
I with mine." Prof. Jebb. Or is it 'if you were to put 
yourself in my place,' 'to state the case to yourself as I 
should' or 'as I do' — (»9 iyd^ \6yov SiSolr}v &v (or SlBcofit) a-oll 

624. Srav 7rpoSei^'p<; otov i<m to <f>6ovelv. 

Prof. Jebb, altering orav to m av, makes this line part of 
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the speech of Oedipus, assigns 625 to Creon, and supposes 
that after 625 a line spoken by Oedipus is lost. Is it certain 
that nothing can be made of the text as it stands? I 
understand the unfinished sentence in 624 (orai/ irpohei^^), 
spoken by Creon, to mean * When you have let men see how 
unreasonable a thing is jealousy — will you do itV i.e. do you 
suppose the Thebans will let you kill me, on a charge which 
they see to be baseless ? [Oed. ' Not banishment, but death, 
shall be thy doom/ Cre, * When men have seen, and gauged, 
a tyrant's spite ? *] This gives meaning to the irpo- in vpoBel^rj^ 
('shew first,' as Prom, V, 779), and suits the answer of Oedipus, 
who understands the speech as a defiance. The meaning 
given to Tntrrevo'cov ('obey') is suflSciently suppoi*ted by 
Track. 1228, 1251. 

Against the proposed change are (1) the disturbance of the 
oTiX'^fivOia, (2) the weakening of OvrjaKeiv ov (f>xjy€LV ae 
fiovXafiac, (3) the separation of ov yap <f>povovvTa a ev /SXiTroD 
from cS? ovx virei^tav ovSe iTLorevawv Xer/et^, to which it serves 
so aptly as an answer. 

640. For the reading of the MSS. 8pa<rai Bi/caiol Bvotv 
airoicpiva^ KaKolv Prof. Jebb conjectures ivolv BiKatol Spdv 
cLTTOKplva^ Kafcolv : " claims to do dread things unto me, even 
one or other of two ills." 

It is difficult to believe that the words ivolv airoicplva^ 
KaKolv are not a gloss, and a bad gloss, perhaps upon some- 
thing in sense and construction not unlike if>av\ov alpealv y 
ifioi. Nothing is quoted from Soph, in support of the 
quantity diroKpiva^; the position of Svotv in Prof Jebb's 
line is bad, and the word diroxplva^ itself is unmeaning. 
Prof. Jebb avoids it altogether in his translation; and the 
rendering in the note, * having set apart for me one of the 
two evils,' is not satisfactory. 

651. If, as seems to be the case, the pres. indie, of the forms 
axeOeiv (or trx^ff^iv), eiKadelv (or eiKadetv), etc. does not occur, 
(though,as Curtius suggests, the lack of a recorded present form 
may be the result of accident,) we are justified, in accordance 
with the law which obtains withregard to all detached preterites 
like iTrpidfjLfjv, in regarding them as aoristic in meaning, and 
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probably in so accentuating them. The aoristic meaning is 
certainly not inappropriate to el/caOeiv in Elect 1014. 

665. dWd /loi Bv<rfi6p(p yd if>dlvovaa \ rpvxai '^vy(av, 
ra h el Ka/col^ xaxd \ irpotrd'y^et rol^ iraXat rd irpb^ a^tpv. 

Prof. Jebb translates " But my unhappy soul is worn by 
the withering of the land, and again by the thought that 
our old sorrows should be crowned by sorrows springing from 
you twain." 

Retaining TdB\ as simpler, I understand * The old sorrow 
(of the plague-stricken city) becomes intolerable, if this new 
sorrow is to be added to it by your disagreement.' It seems 
best to take rdBe KaKa as accus., rd irpo^ aifxpv as nomin. 

673. <TTvyv6<; fiev et/coDv StjXo^ eZ, fiapd^ 8', Urav 
Ovfiov vepaKry^;. 

Prof. Jebb translates " Sullen in yielding art thou seen, 
even as vehement in the excesses of thy wrath " : with note 
** 7r€pd<T7j<; absol. = TrptJo-ft) 1x^179: 0. G. 154 irepa^ (you go 
too far), ih, 885 iripav \ irepwa otSe S17. OvfMov partitive 
genitive... Others render: 'resentful' [or 'remorseful'] even 
when thou hast parsed out of wrath : but (a) 7r€pda7j<; with a 
simple gen. could not bear this sense: (6) the antithesis 
pointed by fiep and Bh is thus destroyed." 

irepdv however in Oed. Col. 1. c. is literal: 154 'to 
trespass,' 885 *to pass out of reach' ('cross the frontier'). — 
Why not irepdv (in the sense of 2S' 17S17 Scofidrayp e^co irepa 
531) with simple gen., just as much as fidOpav XaraaOe 142 
or HvOwvo^ l/3a9 152 ? This indeed seems to me the only 
natural meaning of Ovfiov irepdv. And if so, since orav 
Ovfiov irepda-rj^ will then be future, we must understand with 
fiapii^ not d but iaei', fiapx>^ meaning 'oppressed' with 
remorse (cp. yrjpa^ votrtp fiapik^ This makes a better 
antithesis, and leads up to the next sentence. 

677. cov fikv rv')(mv dyvtSro^;, iv he tolo-B' J-cro9. 

"I have found thee undiscerning, but in the eyes of 
these I am just " Prof Jebb. — Rather, I think, ' You will not 
know me, but these my friends deal with me as a friend : 
they (unlike you) treat me as I treat them : there is recipro- 
city between me and them.' So Philoct 685 ?(tro9 iv Xaot^ 
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dvr)p^ where however the meaning is rather ' treating others 
as he was treated by them.' 

681. XO. S6Kr)<n^ drfv(o^ T^ycov i]7i0€, Bdirreii Be /cal 

rd fiTJ ^vBi/cop. 
lO. dfi<l}olv dir avToiv; XO. valx*" 

Prof. Jebb translates " CH. Blind suspicion, bred of talk, 
arose ; and, on the other part, injustice wounds. 10. It was 
on both sides ? CH. Aye," — with note, ** dfi<f)oiv dir avTolv 
sc, '^\0€ TO vecKo^ ; " He understands BoKrja-i^ d/Yvm X6y(ov 
i]\de to refer to the accusations of Oedipus, and Bdirreo 
Bk fcal TO fi^ *vBiKov to the feelings of Creon, and condemns 
the version "an accusation galls, even when unfounded*' as 
unsuitable. — It seems to me that the Chorus say ' Suspicious, 
ignorant words have been spoken, which though unjust carry 
a sting,' (unjust, but not therefore to be slighted). ' Have 
such words been spoken by both?' locasta asks. With d/i><f)olv 
dir avTolv we can only understand, I think, BoKrjat^ dryvd^ 
XoyoDv rjXOe. 

690. cade Be irapa^p6vifiov..,ire<f>dvdai, fi dv, et a evoa- 
^i^ofiav, [ivo(r<f>L^6fiav Hermann conj. voa<f>i^ofiac MSS.] 
Prof. Jebb translates "Be sure that I should have been 
proved a madman. . .if I put thee away " : with note " 7r€<f>dv- 
6ai dv oblique of ir€<f)aa/i>ivo^ dv fjv " [i7r€<f)d<Tfirjv az/ ?] . . ." The 
el voaipi^ofiat of the MSS. would necessarily imply that the 
Chorus do reject Oedipus." 

Does el eydo ^alBpov dr/vooS, xal ifiavTOv eiriXekriafiaL 
imply that I am unacquainted with Phaedrus ? 

Retaining voa<l}L^ofiaiy we have a sentence of the form et 
^alBpov drfvo(S, koI ifiavTOv iTTikeXrjafievo^; dv etrjv, (' If I am 
unacquainted with Phaedrus, I might well be forgetful of 
myself: if I am that, I might be this): 'ire<f>dv6m dv being 
then oblique for ire<f>aafievo^ dv eirjv (not ^i/). Cp. Plato 
Apol. 25 B TToXKrj dv TA9 evBaifiovla etrj irepl tou9 veov^, et 
eh fiev fiovo^ avTod^ Bia<f)6elp€i, ol S oKKol coipeXovaLv. — Here 
the meaning is ' If I am as you say renouncing you, any one 
might prove me a fool ' ; instead of ire^aafiao * I stand con- 
victed,' Tre<f>aafievo<; dv ecr^v * I should (on the first inquisition) 
stand convicted of folly.' 
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696. ravvv t [or S'] evirofiiro^ el Svvaio yevov, MSS. : 
(two syllables too much, compared with the corresponding 
line of the strophe, 667.) Prof. Jebb reads av yivoio. But 
a wish (or an imperative) seems more appropriate than a 
prediction. May not el Bvvaio be right, rejecting yevov as a 
gloss, and understanding, not taOi or yevov, ("which," as 
Prof Jebb says, " is intolerably harsh,") but an infinitive from 
ovpi(ra<: — ' And now again, with prosperous guidance, that 
you might be able ! ' 

702. TO vel/co^ iyfcaX<Sv, (note) " iytcaXetv veiKO^ {tivi) 
= to charge one with (beginning) a quarrel : as PhiL 328 x^Xov 
TLvo^ KaT avr&v iyKaX&v, charging them with having pro- 
voked your anger at a deed." More simply * setting forth by 
way of accusation the cause of quarrel ' ; and Phil. 1. c. 
^chargmg them with your wrath ' = wrathfuUy denouncing 
them. 

723. Toiavra ^fjfiai fiavritcal Scdpiaav. Prof. Jebb 
translates " Thus did the messages of seer-craft map out the 
future." Bidpiaap more probably the ' gnomic ' aorist (which 
puts the example for the rule) : with the special significance 
that the example on which the rule rests has just been cited: 
' So vain did I find out that predictions are ' ; ' they map out 
our lives for us, and this is what comes of it.* * So much for 
how your prophets settle things.' 

724. tuv yap av ded^: \ 'xpeiav ipevva, paSm^ avrb^ 
if>avel. 

Prof Jebb translates "Whatsoever needful things the 
god seeks, he himself will easily bring to light " : with note 
" £v av xp^^^^ ipevvq, : a bold phrase blended, as it were, 
from &v av p^e/ai; e')(ri and a av xpW^H^ (pvra) ipevva.** 
Perhaps we may say that it is for wv &v 7r€<j>a^fiiv(ov xp^^^ 
ipevva, ' things of which, revealed, he seeks the use.' 

740. Tov Bk Adlov ^vaiv \ tlv eZ^e <l>pd^€, tlvo^ dtcp^rjv 
ifj3r)^ €X(ov. Tti/09 Nauck : riva S' MSS. Perhaps the two 
questions asked separately, and the agitated ungrammatical 
sentence (l%a)j; as if i<j>alv€To had preceded), are more 
suitable. * What form (bodily presence) had he, and of what 
age ? ' ( = and how old did he look ?) 
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772. T^ 7ap av koX /mcI^ovi Xe^aifi av ; (note) " The koX 
with T^^aifi dp: — conid I speak?" Bather with fiel^ovu 
* To no one could I speak having withal a better claim than 
yours to hear/ ical expresses the correspondence between 
the preference shewn and the superior claim. 

775. 7}y6fir)v S* dvrjp \ darr&v fiiyLCTTO^ t&v ixeif irplv fjuoi 
Tvxv I TOidS' iirea-Tr). (note) "The use of irplv with the 
aorist or imperf. indie, is limited to those cases in which irplv 
is equivalent to loi? ' until ' : though, when the sentence is 
negative, irplv may be otherwise rendered in English: e.g. ovk 
eyvoDP irplv rJKova-a ' I did not become aware until I heard '; 
which we could also render, ' before I heard.' " 

Trplv is never equivalent to eG)9, any more than priusquam 
is equivalent to donee, though the English * until ' does duty 
for both. €fjb€ipa ©w? rj/cova-a — ov/c dirrjkBov irpXv ffKovca : 
this distinction cannot be expressed in English: both are 
'until': though (1) means A lasted until B happened, (2) 
means B happened first and then A (I heard and then I 
went) — (1) answers the question 'Hem long did I stay?' 
(2) ' When did I go ? ' 

Here '^yofirjv irplv iireaTtj should in strict grammar be 
TjyofiTjv €0)9 iTria-TT) : there is a mixture of * things went well 
until ' (which is Ico?) and ' nothing went wrong until ' (which 
is irplv). The thought in the speaker's mind is * Nothing 
disturbed my confidence that I was the king's son until this 
happened.' The thought is negative, though the form of the sen- 
tence is not. Cp. Thuc. iiL 29 Xavddvovai tou? ^Adrjvaiov^ irplv 
ry AiyX^ eaxov (= the Athenians did not see them, until...). 

The other distinction, between wplv with infinitive and 
irplp (after a negative) with any finite mood, indie, subj. or 
opt., is faithfully represented by English 'before' and 'untiL' 
In an afl&rmative sentence (Gk. infin.) we use * before ' : e.g. 
'He cried out before he was hurt' {irplv irdax^cp): in a 
negative sentence, if we are concerned to say when the thing 
did not happen, we use 'before' (Gk. infin.) ; if, as is usually 
the case, the stress is upon the time when it did happen^ 
'until' (Gk. finite mood). 'He did not cry out before he 
was hurt ' {irplv irdaxctv) is equally good whether he did so 
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afterwards or not ; * He did not cry out until he was hurt ' 
{irplv hraOe) means that he did so then. Cp. Thua i. 68 ov 
irpXv irdax^ip, aW' eVetS?) iv r^ ^/>7y iafiAv, rotiaSe irapena- 
\i(raT€. 

790. irpovifyqvev Xeyoii^. Hermann's conjecture for irpav- 
<f>dvrf. 

But, if 'n-po<f>aiv€Lp is used (as in two of the examples 
quoted in Prof. Jebb's note) of the prophet as well as of the 
god, why may not irpov^dvri XeycDi/ describe the word of the 
god as declared by the prophetess or the priests (unless it be 
urged that this would require irpov^avOr}: a smaller alteration, 
if any alteration is needed, than irpov^f)vev)l Cp. for a 
similar avoidance of ascribing a prophecy to Apollo himself, 
locasta's speech above, 712. locasta, it may be said, discredits 
the prophecy, and Oedipus does not : but in the use of a 
passive verb he seems to allow himself at least a loophole of 
hope that it is unauthentic. 

794. Koif^ti ^iraKovaa^ rama ttjv Kopivdlav 
dazpoL^ TO T^CTTOV iKfi€TpovfjL€vo^ j(^96va 

€(l>€l^OV, 

Prof. Jebb translates "And I, when I had listened to 
this, turned to flight from the land of Corinth, thenceforth 
wotting of its region by the stars alone": with note "Hence- 
forth measuring from afar {eKfierpovp^voi) by the stars the 
region of Corinth, I went my way into exile... visiting it no 
more, but only thinking of it as a distant land that lies 
beneath the stars in this or that quarter of the heavens. 
Schneidewin cp. Aelian Hist Anim. 7. 48 rjxe 8' oiv (AvBpo- 
kXtj^) €9 TTJv Ki^vrjv KoX Tos /JL€V TToXei^ direXlfiTTape xal tovto 
S^ TO T^ofievov aaTpoL^ avTd<; iarifialvero (as the saying is, 
knew their places only by the stars) irpo'^ei 8' €9 tt^v ipijfirjv:** 
and "Hesych. explains the proverb aaTpo*9 an]fi€Mvadat' fiaxpav 
Kal eprip/qv oBov ^aBi^eiv' tj Be fi€Ta<f>opd air 6 t<Sp irkeovrtov!^ 

Certainly ;f^oz/a is to be taken with Trjv Kopivdiav. Does 
€Kfi€Tpov/M€vo<i govcm Tt)v Kopivdlup ')(66va, or is it absolute ? 
In either case, I prefer to take to \onr6v with i<f>ev^ov ('I 
went into exile, never to return'); and to understand aa-Tpoc^ 
ifcfierpovfievo^ not of what Oed. did henceforth, but of what 
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he did when he went into exile. If Trjv K. yOova be taken 
as the object of eKfi^rpovfievo^ as well as €<f)6vyov (or of ifcfie- 
rpov^evo^ alone), the meaning will be 'steering my course 
from Delphi so as to avoid Corinth' (calculating its direction 
by the stars, so as to avoid it): as in the passage from Aelian 
(with object). But it seems better to govern ttjv K. yBova 
by €<f>€vyov only, darpoi^ iKfierpovfievo^ will then mean 
* measuring forth (my course) by the starlight.' *To go 
measuring by the stars' is a perfectly satisfactory phrase. 
[Similarly, in 456, I should take aKriirTptp wpoSecfcvi^ alone, 
and yalav with ^evrjv cttl] Oedipus fled alone and by night, 
that he might not be traced and brought back to Corinth. It 
will be noticed that the comment of Hesychius (jiaKpciv koX 
ipijfirfv oSdv jSaSi^eiv) on the presumably equivalent phrase 
cia-TpoL^ <T7}fi€cov<rdai is in favour of taking ifCfierpovfievo^ 
without object : and there can be no reason for limiting the 
application of the phrase (any more than 'steering one's 
course by starlight') to a journey through a desert. 

796. €vda firjiror oyfroifjLrjv, (note) "o^frocfirjv after the 
secondary tense {ecfyeuyov) for oyfrofiac: firj with the fut. as 
1412," etc. But why optative ? and why fii] ? The note 
would seem to countenance a belief that any verb in past 
time may be followed by the optative mood in construction 
with a relative: (this relative clause is virtually oblique, 
expressing the thought with which Oed. avoided Corinth) : 
and that the use of firj is in some way appropriate to future 
time — ^whereas /jltj here and in all the passages quoted is due 
to the fact that the relative clause is 'generic' — 'such a 
place where ' — cp. 817, 1335. 

817. ov fifj ^ivmv €^€<TTi fifjB* daT&v tlvl \ Sofioi^ Six^crOai. 

Would it not be better to retain £.,,TCva, (explained by 
Hermann : *cui non concessum est ut quisquam eum recipiat,') 
avoiding the somewhat awkward change to irpoa<f>(ovelv riva'i 

863. ^€povTL,.,rav evaeinov dyveiav. Prof Jebb trans- 
lates "winning the praise of reverent purity." Rather ^bearing 
about with me' (or 'within me') 'innocence in word and 
deed.' The idea of winning praise is not quite appropriate 
here, even if it were possible to say (f>ip€iv dyvelav in the 
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sense of ^epeadai evai/Seiav El. &67, or Svaae/Seiav /cnja-a- 
adaL Ant, 924 : rather cp. evfivaarov Selfia ^kpovaav (' enter- 
taining*) Track, 109, rov vovv r dfieivoD t&v i^p€v£v rj vvv 
^epei Ant. 1090 (where it is a synonym of rpi^eiv in preceding 
line): perhaps Oed, Col. 1230 to v€ov. . .Kov^a^ a^poavva^ ^ipov 
(but there rather 'bringing in its train') : Ant. 705 i}0o^ ^opelv. 

866. v6fioL...v'>^iirohe^ ovpavlav iC aidepa reicvoidevTe^. 
Prof. Jebb translates " those laws of range sublime, called 
into life throughout the high clear heaven": with note 
"called into a life that permeates the heavenly ether... much 
as if he had said hC aWipa ivepyol dva<j>av€VT€^.'* Is it not 
better to connect ovpavlav St alOepa with v^jrliroSe^, under- 
standing T€Kv<o0€VT€^ as ZOcv iT€Kv(i0rjaav ? Cp. for parti- 
ciple instead of relative clause, 963 avfifierpovfievo^ = ^ a-vve- 
fjterpetTOt Thuc. ii 65 KaTct rci? tSta? Bia<f)opd^ irepiireaovre^, 
76 ifc t£v oiKtwv KaOatpovvre^. 

946. (3 0€oov fiavT€v fiara, Xv eare. Xva = 2t4 ivravOa, 
'To think that you have come to this !' Cp. 1311 Id halfiov, 
Xv* i^Xov, 1228 '6<Ta = 2t4 roaavra. 

966. &v v<l>7}y7}T(iv (note) " sc. ovt(ov." We should read 
wv v(f> rjyqT&v^hj whose direction.' So 1260 v<f> i^yrjTov, 
Oed. Col. 1588 v<f) rjyqrrjpo^. In Oed. CoL 83 ©9 ijiov /lovrj^ 
ireKa^, ifiov is probably governed by 7r€\a9. 

969. ou^avaro^ may just as well be passive (' no sword 
came near my hand '). dp^lirXrfKTa Philoct. 688 (* dashed,' 
' hurled on all sides,' like irXrj^e xepavvSv). KaXvirro^ Antig. 
1011 ('folded,' 'laid as a covering,' like irpoadev Si adfco^ 
oTipvoio KaXvy^asi). — iria-Td^; Oed. Col. 1031, \a)l3n]Td<: Track. 
538, Pkiloct. 607, d<f)6l3vTo<: Oed. R. 885, vttottto^ Hec. 1121, 
Thuc. i. 90, fiefiwrdi: Track. 446, are active in meaning, but 
they are all from deponent verbs {Uttovto^ from v<f)opdofjLacy 
fut. virc^ofiai). With dTkqr&v 515 cp, dSrjXovfiev Oed. Col. 35. 

979. See above, on 315. 

997. fiaKpdv dirtpiceiT. (note) " = Corinth was inhabited 
by me at a great distance... This implies as the corresponding 
active form, iydo fia/cpdv dirtpicovv rrjv Kopivdov, I inhabited 
Corinth (only) at a great distance, i.e. shunned inhabiting it 
at all... The phrase is one of those which, instead of saying 
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that a thing is not done, ironically represent it as done under 
a condition which precludes it...": with comparison of iv 
aKOTfp 6'^olad \ etc. 

But airoiKelro means simply ' was lived away from ' : and 
we may say either (1) that airoiKelv is treated as a transitive 
verb, because it implies ' to leave ' ; or much better (2) that, 
whereas the active would govern a genitive case {Here. F, 
557, Iph. A, 680), this use of the passive is merely like 
KaTorfeXwficu, 

1002. Tl..,ov'xi...i^€\vaafir]v\ not *Why did I not...* 
but 'Why do I not forthwith... V Cp. Prom. V. 748 TL..ovfe 
iv rd'x^ei \ Uppiylr ifjuavrffv t^ctS' dird (rrv<l>\ov irirpa^ ; That 
i^eXvadfirjv does not refer to past time, is shewn by the 
answer, xal firjv %ap«y y* av d^lav Xd^ot^ ifiov. 

1035. ieivov y ovclBo^ awafyydvfov dv€i\6/irfv. (note) 
" 'from my swaddling-clothes,' i.e. ' from the earliest days of 
infancy '." It seems impossible to ignore the implied meaning 
of airdfyyava (Aoharn. 431) = yvcopla-fjuara. <nrapydv(ov gen. 
defin. after oveiho^. Seivov ov€iSo^ airapydvosv (as Prof. Jebb 
says, though he rejects the interpretation) = heiv&^ iirovel- 
hiara airdpyava, dvetXofirjv has no need of a genitive. 

1074. XO. SiSoi')^ &7rft)9 I /Ai) '/c T^9 (TKOTTTJ^ TfjaS' dvap- 

pV^ei Kafcd. 
OX. hrtrola XPV^^^ prfyvvra). 

Prof Jebb translates " I misdoubt, a storm of sorrow will 
break forth from this silence. OE. Break forth what will ! " 
The subject of dvapprj^ec is surely locasta. This in no way 
spoils the comparison of her silence to the hush that portends 
a storm, dvappri^ei xaxd might mean ' She will burst forth 
into reproaches,' but need not. The Chorus fear what locasta 
will do. 'Her passion will break forth to mischief (not 
'sorrow'). It seems to me impossible to make xaxd the 
subject of prfyvvTG) and xpiyfet. 

1078. <j>pove2 yap m yvvrj fieya. Prof Jebb translates 
" for she hath a woman's pride." Rather perhaps ' She is 
proud with more than a woman's pride,' ' proud /or a wom^n,' 
[but yet I am prouder— she of her lineage, I of myself. " Her 
pride is yet no mate for mine, Too proud to care from whence 
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I came."] Cp. 1118 ttactt^? gS^ vofiev^ avrjp, — rjv Zk ovSk 
aSvvaro^^ (09 AaK€Baifi6vu)^, elireiv means, not ' a good speaker 
in the way in which Lacedaemonians are good speakers,' but 

* a good speaker, considering that he was a Lacedaemonian ' 
' — i.e. a better speaker than other Lacedaemonians. 

1086. fidvTi^ KoX Karcb ypoifiav tBpc^. Prof. Jebb trans* 
lates " a seer or wise of heart." Rather ' a prophet of the 
future in the sense of being xarct yvcifiav tSpi^ ': (' If I with 
my human wit can read the future.') For this ' epexegetic ' 
use of Kal cp. Plato Theaet. 172 e dvdytctfv koI vTroiypa^rjv^ 

* dire necessity in the shape of a written programme.' The 
Chorus are infected with the contempt of /lavri/ci]. Cp. 398 
{ypdifij^ Kvprjaa^ ovS" air olxov&v fiaOcov) for the contrast of 
fjLavTLKrf and yvcofirf, 

1134 Prof. Jebb quotes, as an example of postponed 
construction. El. 709 ardine; 8' iff avrov^ oi rerarftiivoi, 
fipa^rj^ I KXrjpov^ eirqKav Kal KaT€aT7f<rap Bl(f>pov^, But the 
MSS. have Kkrjpoi^ — * standing where the umpires assigned 
them their station by the lot ' : instead of 'shook lots for 
them,' 'shook them with the lot,' 'shook them out first 
second or third,' (as we say 'a man was drawn first or second,' 

* inside or outside*). The phrase is an example of that 
inversion of government which is so common in Vergil; 
arising from secondary or implied meaning of verb, the tnie 
object of the verb being generally thrown into instrumental 
abl. or dat. So circumdare coUum brachiis, irepi^dKelv Tiva 
SucTv^ or oveiScL — ' socios circumtulit unda ' (went the round 
of them): 'hoc praetexit nomine culpam' (disguises it): 

* intenditque locum sertis ' : ' cumulatque altaria donis.' 

1210. TratSi kolI irarply "as child and as sire also" 
(Prof. Jebb). But avro<i seems to point clearly to the first 
interpretation of the Scholiast, ^ viroyri ek to afi(f>(a Be^aaOai, 
ak Kal t6v iraripa, 

1214. Both the asyndeton and the meaning of SiKd^et 
are suspicious Perhaps we should read BtKa^rij^, ('Time, 
the all-seeing judge, has found,') making reKvovvra and 
r€Kvovfiepov agree with ere, {fov dr/afiov ydfiov constructed as 
if with yijfjuivTa). 
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1219. Prof. Jebb's conjecture is extremely ingenious : 
but there is a certain suspicious poverty in the expression 
(ScTTrep laXefiov xecoj^ ifc aTOfidrcnv : one feels that Sophocles 
would have said that in one word : and I do not find much 
difficulty in irepiaWa (* supremely ' : why may not irepioKKa 
mean ' with a grief beyond all other grief/ just as much as 
' more than all other mourners ' ?) or in laKx^fov, Elmsley's 
reading, which may very well be an adj. from laxo, with the 
help of laKxctv. w might be an exclamation, but is more 
probably like m aXiy^cS? (* in the way that is the true way '), 
(»9 iTTfTVfio)^, ©9 €T6pG)9 Plato Phdedv, 276 c. 

1243. dfKJyiSe^ioi^ d/c/uu^. Prof Jebb translates "with 
the fingers of both hands." d/cfial may be 'fingers,' cp. 1034 
iroholv dKfid<f, which however is periphr. for ' feet ' : but is it 
not rather 'strength'? cp.eV %€pi9 axfrn Pind. Olymp. 2. 113, 
oK/idv TToScSu Isth, 8 (7). 83, dtcfifj ^epcSv Pers, 1060, 7roSo9 
aKfidv Eumen. 370 : and the plural (with abstract meaning) 
is quoted by L. and S. from Isocr. Areop. p. 147 A iv avTah 
Tat9 aKfiat^ irXeovo^ iirifiekeia^ iniyxavov ^ 7rajj8e9 ovre^, 
and Hippocr. Aph. 1245 of the crisis of a disease: cp. 1492 7rpo9 
ydfioDv d/c/id<i. — dfX(f>iS€^ioi<; must not be explained away, as if 
it meant only ' of both hands ' : the quality of dfufiiZe^ioTrj^ 
is transferred from the person to the hands, as it is in Oed. Col. 
1112 to the ifKevpd — ipeiaare ifKevpbv dfi(f)cSe^iov, 'support 
my two sides': Oed. means that fie will be dfKfxSe^tof;, as well 
supported, and therefore as capable, on one side as the other. 

1294. It seems more idiomatic to explain Select as 
impersonal: *you shall see for yourself: as Ran. 1261 and 
Hipp. mai. 288 B (quoted in Prof. Jebb's note), and commonly 
8rj\oif with or without avro, 

1298. olov Kol (TTvyovvT €7roiKT{(rai. (note) '^iTrocKTurac 
without av, oblique of iiroLKTcaeie, an optat. without dv, like 
Kardaxot in Ant. 605." 

'A sight to pity' (Le. calculated to excite pity): surely 
there is no obliqueness, and no suggestion of an optat., with 
or without dv. [rk VTrep^aaia Kardaxoc, Antig, 605, is 
deliberative, of the same kind as irol ti^ <j>vyoi ; Ar. Plut 438 
' where cotdd ' (not ' would ') * one escape to ? ' an expression 
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of despair, differing from ^vr^ri as 'could* from 'can/ or 'might* 
from 'may.* Cp. Oed. Col, 1419 ttcS? yap avdtf; av waXivl 
trrpdrevfi ar/oifit ravrov eladira^ rpeaa^ ; (not * how should 
I ' but 'how could I possibly lead ?*)]. 

1395. Is not olov koSXo^ icaKwv virovXov better taken in 
apposition with e^eOpe-^are than with fie ? * What festering 
sore lurked underneath your love that showed so fair!* 
(What an unkind kindness was your care of me : how 
seemingly kind, but fraught with what ruin. Cp. 1351.) 

1404. i<f>v<Taff* rifia<; koX (f>VT€vaavT€<; ttoXiv \ avevre 
ravrov airepfia. ravrov for ravrov. "The ravrov of the 
MSS.,** Prof. Jebb says, " is nonsense.*' ravrov airepfia (the 
cnrip/ia transmitted from sire to son) seems to me no more 
absurd than ravrov alfia (of sire and son) would be : whilst 
ravrov would surely mean * of Laius.' 

1414. rdfjid yap xa/cd | ot/Scl? 0I69 re irXrjv ifjLov (f)€p€iv 
fipoT&v^ 

(Note) " See the passage in which he speaks of all that 
separates his fate from that of other men stained with guilt 
Oed. C, 266 — 274.*' But in that passage Oedipus is defending 
himself, as ''more sinned against than sinning." iroS^ iyw 
Ka/c6^ <f)i<nv ; he asks. Here he is thinking of his misery, — 
Contrast this passage with Oed. Col. 1135 rot? ydp i/nreLpot^ 
Ppor&v I fiovot^ olov re avvraXaiTrcopelv rdSe. Here — 'Do 
not fear to touch me, for my grief is so great as to be 
incommunicable ' : there — ' I will not let you touch me, lost 
my pollution should communicate itself to you * [this to his 
benefactor : such very different language before when he was 
on his defence, 270, 288] ' and you should have to bear my 
fate with me — a fate too heavy for any to bear but those to 
whom it belongs.* Here it is the selfishness of grief that 
argues, there the unselfishness of gratitude. 

1453. *dv fir]rrjp re fioi \ narrjp r ideadrfv fcSi/re KVpiov 
rd<l>ov. 

fawre (the reading of the MSS.) may be right: but 
"Toup's specious emendation,*' fcUi/r*, which most editors 
have adopted, is not so meaningless as Prof. Jebb pronounces 
it — if indeed rd<l>ov without ^ojvrL can be held to give a 

3 
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satisfactory meaning. Kithaeron was appointed to be the 
* living grave ' of Oedipus : he was not to be killed and then 
buried there: rather, he was to be buried alive upon the 
mountain, left there to die a lingering death by starvation 
and exposure. 

1455 (Note). " olha fifj (not ov) Tripaai av, ov (before 
infin. no less than in other cases) introduces a negative 
statement, firj a negative conception. Where personal assttr- 
ance of a fact is expressed, fi^ with infin. can give this 
emphasis." [Here examples are given of firj with infin. after 
7naT€va) and KaTafiapTvpw.] " So firj with infin. occurs after 
ireTToiOa, ireireia'fuii, sometimes after <j>rjfily Xiyo), dofiai, 
vofii^Q), ov wepaai av would also be right here, as represent- 
ing the simple statement^ otl ovk av iripaeie." 

A word might have been said on the unusual construction 
of infin. after olSa (olSa = iriiroida), — As to the diflference 
between ov iripaai and firj iripa-ai, it is misleading to say 
that firj wipa-ai implies a " personal assurance " of the fact, 
which ov irepaaL does not. The only difference between 
them is that ov irepaai is, and fifj irepaab is not, Oratio 
Obliqua. The ov of Or. Obi. is usually found only after the 
simplest verbs of saying and thinking, (Xe7a), ^r^fil, oXop^L^ 
i/o/it^o), i^ov/Mii,) not after such verbs as iriareva) or Triiroida, 
to which olBa is here equivalent. [The rule is founded upon 
usage, not upon principle, and therefore we expect to find, 
and find, deviations fi:om it both ways, but they are few. 
Thus, on the one hand, we find Plato Phaedr. 242 A ol/uu 
p^rjBiva Treiroirftcevai, Demosth. Androt 597 olfiaL yap av 
fiijSiva dvrenrelVf where ovSiva of Oratio Obliqua would be 
more usual, but with no difference of meaning : on the other 
hand, Plato ApoL 17 B 6/io\oyolrfv av eytoye ov xard tovtov^ 
elvai pvrayp, where the form is that of Oratio Obliqua, whereas 
fit) would be more usual.] 

1456. av Trepaai ' would have destroyed me ' : the infin. 
of the past conditional av Sirepa-e, not of the future av 
7repa-€i€. r& Secvtp Kaxo) rather than t^ : not ' some strange 
doom ' but ' the Worst ' — that worst which has befallen him. 
[6 Secvo^ with the superlative meaning which it commonly 
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has.] * Let me die at last by the death which my parents 
intended for me. And yet I know that I bore a charmed 
life : they could not harm me : I had to undergo my doom* 
So let me undergo it/ The other reading r^, and the 
interpretation which makes av irepfrat refer to the future, 
would seem to imply that the climax of his misery has not 
yet been reached. But surely Oed. could not now say, * I 
know that fate has some strange doom in store for me.' 

1483. ai Tov <l>vTovpyov irarpd^ vfilv oSS' opdv 
Tct irpoaOe Xafiirpa irpov^ivrjaav SfifiaTa. 

'Provided for you to see my eyes as now you see them' 
seems more suitable to the meaning of irpov^ivrjaav than 
* provided for you that my eyes should be blind ' : (ironically 
'kind hands, that provided for you this goodly sight.') 
Besides, although iv a-Kortp opdv may = fitf opdv, it hardly 
follows that cSS' opdv can mean this. 

1512^ vvv 8k TOUT ev')(€(r0e fioi, 

ov Kaip6<; id ^rjv, rov fiiov he X^oi/09 
Vfid^ Kvpfjaai rov ^vrevaavro^ irarpo^. 

Prof Jebb translates " But now I would have this to be 
your prayer — that ye live where occasion suffers, and that 
the life which is your portion may be happier than your 
sire's." 

But vfid^ (all the more that it is strongly emphasized by 
its position) seems to show that oi Kaipo^ id ^rjv refers to 
Oedipus himself; and if so, we should probably read ev'xeaS* 
i/jLoL It is none the less true that Oed. is thinking of his 
children and not of himself. He means Prav not for me but 
for yourselves : no matter what happens to me — may you be 
happier. Cp. 1458. 

1519. 01. dXXd deoU y exO^o-TO^ i^/co), KP. TOtr/a- 

povv rev^et Taya, 

01. ^1)9 TaS' ovv\ KP. a ^rj ^pov& ydp ov 

^iXw Xeyeiv fiaTrjv, 

Prof. Jebb translates "OE. Nay, to the gods I have 

become most hateful. CR Then thou shalt have thy wish 

anon. OE. So thou consentest? CR. Nay, 'tis not my 

3—2 
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wont to speak vain words when I lack knowledge": with 
note " Creon's reply, roiyapovv rev^ev rd'^a, means * If the 
gods do desire thy banishment, thou wilt soon have thy wish' — 
when the oracle at Delphi is consulted (1443)... a fir} <f>povoi. 
Cp. 569. Creon cannot tell how Apollo may decide." 

a firj ^pov(S might mean 'things that I do not under- 
stand' (like i<f>^ oh ydp firj <f)pov(S 569), but hardly * things 
that I do not know,' (meaning * I cannot promise because 
I do not know how Apollo will decide'). Besides, yap 
cannot imply (after the question 0^9 rdS* ovv ;) ' No, I do 
not consent.' I understand, as Oed. does, roiyapovv rev^ci, 
rd^a to mean that Creon gives way and promises : * There- 
fore (because you are miserable and because you are urgent) 
you shall have your wish.' And when Oed. asks 'Do you 
promise it then?' Creon replies *Yes, for it is not my 
practice to say what I do not mean.' Then Oed. is satisfied, 
and says * Now lead me within.' He would not have been 
satisfied if he had only received a repetition of the same 
conditional promise (tov Oeov /i' alT€t<$ 86<tiv) against which 
he had been arguing. 

1522. rrrdma firj ^oiiXov Kparelv* \ koX yap dxparffaa^ 
oi aoi T^ filtp ^vv€<rrreTo, Prof Jebb translates " Crave not 
to be master in all things ; for the mastery which thou didst 
win hath not followed thee through life." 

Does this mean * Do not seek to have your own way in 
everything: for the success which you had in making 
yourself king of Thebes has not lasted ' : in other words ' See 
what has come of having your own way hitherto — how little 
advantage you have gained by it ' ? But how is Oedipus' 
brief tenure of power — power gained by a supreme service to 
Thebes — ^an argument against wilfulness or obstinacy ? 
Unless we could suppose that iicpdrrjaa^ referred to that 
fatal act of wilfulness when he met LaYus in the way and 
slew him. But there would be something diabolical in such 
a taunt at such a moment. — And *Do not be masterful: 
your days of mastery are over ' (if the words could bear that 
meaning) would not be much better. 

I think Creon means, ' Do not desire to have your own 
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way in everything, I have granted one request already, and 
that is more than you could have expected/ *more than 
suited with (agreed with, corresponded to) your life.' 'I 
have yielded to you, beyond your deserts, in one point (about 
your banishment) : yield now to me in this (about your 
children)/ 

1526. 2aT*9 ov ^rfKtp iroXtr&v koX tv')((oli^ iirijSXhrtav 
MSS. oS t/9 ov f^Xy TToXiToov rah rv^ai^ iiri^Xeirev ; Prof. 
Jebb: who translates "on whose fortunes what citizen did 
not look with envy ? " 

Certainly we must read oi rfe But why should koX be 
altered ? fiyXy = ' glory>' ^^ -4t. 503 o2x9 Xarpela^ avff '6aov 
^fjXou rpi^ei. ' And his glory and his fortunes what Theban 
but admired ? ' — The alteration of iinfiXeiroDV into hreffkeirev 
seems to me unnecessary and not very probable, ijv can, 
•I think, be understood from the preceding line, if it is 
wanted : but for participle instead of finite verb we might 
compare Agam. 557 (in a parenthetical question like this) 
Tfc S* ov arivovre^, ov \a)(6pT€^ ijfiaro^ fiipo^ ; [\a;^oi/T€9 is 
perhaps corrupt, but if so it is for some other participle], and 
eTn^Xiircov may have been preferred in order to avoid the 
SfioiOTeXevTov of eiri^Xeirev — iKrfKvOev, iTri/SXeiroDV not 
' envying,' but 'gazing at with attention or admiration' : Oed. 
was the observed of all observers. 

1529. 6X0i^€iv must not be understood as an imperative: 
for then iirta-KoirovvTa would have to be nominative: the 
construction is consecutive, depending upon ikrjXvdev, and 
the full stop at the end of 1527 must be removed. * Behold 
into what a sea of trouble this Oedipus has come ; so that 
one must look to see the final day, and count no one happy, 
being mortal, until he passes the goal of life, unvexed by 
sorrow/ 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF /^^ ov WITH A 

PARTICIPLE. 

In stating the 'general principle' of the construction of 
fifj ov with participle (p. 293) Prof. Jebb takes for his 
type-sentence 

oif paiiov rffitv ^rjv firj ov ntovovai, (A) 
as the negative of 

pqZiOV rffitv ^Tfv firj irovovai (B). 

And he enumerates four hypothetical clauses with finite verb, 
which may, as he says, be represented by fii^ irovovat in (B), 
viz. el firj irovovfiev, iav firj irov&fiev, el firj TrovoZfiev, el fjufj 
eirovovfiev. 

Now, without denying that paBuo^; av ^^fiev firj nrovovpre^ 
may mean, not only " If we might have no work to do, life would 
be easy," (which implies that work is what makes life difficult,) 
but also (regarding work as an aid, but one with which life 
can dispense) " Life would still be easy, even if we left off 
working " — as I suppose we might say iaddr) av firj eTnara* 
fievo^ velv, meaning " He would still have been saved, even if 
he had not known how to swim" — it is clear that the 
participle in paSiov rjfitv ^rjv firj 7rovov<rt need not be 
hypothetical. The negative particle may be fii], not be- 
cause the participle is hypothetical, but because the verb 
is infinitive. The participle may be either concessive, or 
simply modal, answering the question * How can we live ? * 
The sentence may be the equivalent of paBla)<f av ^tpfiev ov 
irovovvre^;, " We could live easily without working." 

And, of the passages quoted for the construction of firj ov 
with participle, in Herod. 6. 9, 6. 106, quoted by Prof. Jebb, 
pp. 293, 294, (to which add Herod. 2. 110, Dem. Fal Leg. 
p. 379, and Isocr. Laud, Hel. p. 217 c), as in Prof. Jebb's 
own type-sentence, there is a verb in the infinitive, to which 
the participial phrase with its negatives is attached. Moreover, 
to one of these passages the hypothetical explanation is 
unsuitable. Of Herod. 6. 106, elmrrf 8e ov/c e^eXevaeaOat 
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i^aaav firjov TrXijpeo^ iovro^ rov kvkXov, Prof. Jebb says, 
"Le. el firj irX^/wy? iarlv 6 kv/c\o% 'if (as is the case) the 
moon is not full': (they are speaking on the elvarrj itself)." 
But the Lacedaemonians could not possibly have said ' We 
will not go out to-day, if (as is the case) the moon is not full ' 
{eifj^rj irkijprj^: iarlv o kv/c\o<:). Hypothetical expression is out 
of place here ; unless we assume a suppressed apodosis (as 
Prof Jebb does in dealing with Oed, Col 359) " We will not 
go out to-day, (nor will we ever go out) unless when the 
moon is full." * Generic ' expression is not contemplated by 
Pro£ Jebb, and would not help us here : 8t6 fitj ttXjJ/w;? icrrlv 
« KiikXo^ would mean "at such a time, when the moon is not 
full," but firj 7rX»7p€09 01/T09 could only mean " unless it is full." 

But, leaving for the present tnese passages, where the 
infinitive mood, as I hope to show, accounts for the use of fnj, 
there remain four examples, three in Sophocles {Oed, R. 13, 
221 ; Oed. Col 360) and one in Plato {Lysis 212 D) in which 
there is no infinitive. 

The explanation of the fjuq as hypothetical suits admirably, 
so far as the meaning goes, tw<J of these passages, Oed. £.13 
and Lysis L c. It may also be stretched to suit Oed. Col 360, 
by supposing, as Prof. Jebb does, a suppressed apodosis, " You 
hjove not come empty-handed, (and you would not have come) 
if you were not bringing : " though I notice that Pro£ Jebb 
translates (p. 294) ** thou hast not come empty-handed, 
without bringing," which is scarcely consistent with his 
remark (p. 292) " firj ovk ej^av = * unless I had,' and could 
not mean ' without finding '." But it by no means suits Oed. 
R. 221. **If I had not had some clve" implies *But I had a 
clue ' ; and Prof. Jebb's note (p. 55) " If I had not had some 
clue : vvv h\ hut as it is {having no clue) " exhibits with a 
fatal clearness the logical perplexity involved in his interpre- 
tation of the passage. 

But is the explanation of the ixrj as hypothetical, in itself 
admissible ? Prof. Jebb, and the other writers who adopt 
this explanation, do not say very clearly what value they 
assign to each of the two negatives. They say that ovk &v 
diriOave firj ov fia^ofievof: {a sentence framed to illustrate the 
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theory) = ovk av direOavev el fifj ifiajferOy and that the 
doubling of the negative with the participle is due to the 
negative with the leading verb. They mean presumably 
that the second ov is an echo or repetition of the first: — ^"He 
would not have been slain, not unless he had fought"; "I 
should not have tracked it far, not waless I had possessed 
some clue." But would not this be ov fnj^l Can we at all 
account for this position of ov ? Would not ptrj ov mean 
' unless not ' (' unless he had refused to fight/ ' unless I had 
lacked some clue ') ? Does not firj ov-KaXcS^: Oavelv, for 
instance, mean ' not to die ignobly,' and /jltj ov-koXw davdov 
* not dying (if he had not died) ignobly ' ? How can the fitf 
negative something on the other side of ov, just as if ov were 
not there at all ? 

Add to this, that in Oed. R, 13 we are to suppose that ov 
is an echo or repetition of hua- in Bv<ra\ryrfTo<: ; " I should 
be heartless, not unless I pitied." It is said that /a?) ov with 
participle expresses an exception to a negative statement, 
and that SvadXyrjTo^; av etrjv is virtually a negative state- 
ment = " I should not be merciful." Certainly we could say 
in English, if we wished, at least without fear of being 
misunderstood, "I should not be merciful, not unless I pitied." 
But does it follow that we could say "I should be unmerciful, 
not unless I pitied"? And, if not, may we assume so strange 
-an extension of this idiom in Greek ? Nor can we venture 
to say of an idiom so rarely met with, that it had established 
itself so thoroughly upon its own ground that it could some- 
times (as may happen with idioms in common use) be used 
outside it, irrationally, to the neglect of its own rationale. 

But, if the jirj is not hypothetical, what is it ? I believe 
that it is consecutive ; the same use of //.?;, or firj ov, as with 
a consecutive infinitive. 

It will be necessary, for the sake of clearness, to examine 
first the normal idiom itself, of firj oif with infinitive. We 
will consider this under three heads. 

^ Cp. Philoct. 106, NE. oiJic ap' iKclvtfi y oiidi trpoafu^ai 6paav ; OA. ov, fiij 
S6\(fi Xa^wra y\ ws iyCd Xiyut, (*Is it not safe to approach him?* *Not 
unless he is first entrapped.') 
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A. After negatived verbs or phrases which express or 
imply hindering or refrainingy (failing, ceasing, delaying, 
neglecting, etc.) : e. g. Oed. R 283, 1065, 1091, 1232. 

The explanation of this is obvious enough. ' He hindered 
me from speaking' is eKoiXvaev ifik fifj elireiv, i.e. 'He 
hindered me, so that I did not speak,' ' He hindered me, and 
the result was silence.' 'He did not hinder me from 
speaking ' is ov/c iicdiKvarev ifik firj ovfc elireiv, i.e. * He did not 
hinder me, so that I did not refrain from speaking,' ' He did 
not hinder me, and the result was not-silence (not not- 
speaking), i.e. I spoke.' The only point to be noticed here is 
that, whereas *so that I was silent' is fir) eiirelv, *so that I 
was not silent' is ^w; ov/c eiirelv (instead of a conceivable but 
impossible firj fifj eiirelv,) The firj of the affirmative sentence 
{iKw\v<T€v ifik fi'q elirelv) is replaced in the negative sentei;ice 
by 01; \ Precisely as/ii)^aX.a>9 6avelv is ' to die ignobly,' but 
'not to die ignobly' is fifj ov /ca\w^ davelv. Cp. Antig, 97 
'jrelaofiaL yap ov \ roaovrov ovBev &<rT€ firj ov /cdktS^ Oavelv. 
.Here there are two propositions (1) 'Let them do their 
worst, one thing I shall not suflFer ; so far I defy them ' : (2) 
*I shall not die ignobly.' The second proposition, being 
made to depend upon the first, in a consecutive construction, 
repeats the negative, ('I shall not suffer... I shall not die,') 
but repeats it of course as firj. In other words firi ov KoXm 
Oavelv is the result of 01; Trelaofuu, not of 7r€l<rofiai\ 

B. After a negatived phrase which expresses denying 
(forbidding, disputing, etc.). 

^ The sabstitution of od for /irj with infinitive^ after another fi-ff, is analo- 
gous to fiTJ ou with subjunctive. The infinitive is negatived by 0^ (1) in indi- 
rect statements, (2) after firj : the subjunctive only after fiij. We say ioM /ti? 
yipta/uUf Stov /irj yiyu/uu, Swus fiii yivtafiat, od fi^ yipca/JLOUt f^ f^V 7^i'«i'M<u; 
diSoiKa /i^ yipufjuu — ^but SiioiKa /A17 ov yivtaiuu, 

* If any one is still disposed to think that the sentence means oit ircl<rofmi- 
w<rr€-fiij-Ka\ws-0av€Tv, * I shall not suffer-ignoble-death/ and that the second 
01) is superfluous, an echo or repetition of the former oi), shot at random into 
the middle of the phrase /i^ xaXck SatfetPt (& theory which, however strange, 
accords, it would seem, with the explanation, of fi^ od with participle 
discussed above,) he should consider Antig, 544, fniroij KaAnyvqrri, fi arifxdff-ffi 
rd /AJ) 06 I Oavciv re <rb» <rol rhv davbvTd $* ayviaai. If 01/, here also, is an 
interloper, where has it come from ? 
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* I deny that I did it ' is dpvovfiai fifj Spda-ac^ i.e. ' I plead 
(against accusation) not having done it' [Cp. "You may 
deny that you were not the cause ** Rich. Ill, i. 3. 90.] The 
infinitive with fi^ or /ai) ov after verbs which express 
hindering, refraining, etc. is consecutive : the infinitive, v^ith 
or without negatives, after dpvovfiai etc. is objective. In 
dpvovfiai Bpcurcu, Spdaai (or to Spaaai) is the thing denied ; 
in dpvovfiai firj Spdaat, firj Spaaac is the thing maintained 
by way of denial. [We must not call it Oratio Obliqua, for 
this would be ov Spaaai : an idiom not sanctioned by usage, 
though it occurs with dvriXoyeiv in Antig, 378 ttcS? elBo^^ 
dirn\oyrf<T(a rrivh' ovk elvcu TraiS' * AvTiyopTjv '^ Cp. dfitfyiC' 
/S^TcS firj elvai rt (or ©9 ovtc ea-ri) : i^ofiel to firj etZivai, 
Antig, 535 : i<f>€vy€ firj eiSivac (or €(f>vye to firj eihevai) Antig. 
263: ** pleaded ignorance'': so Dem. Aphob. i. p. 813 rov^ 
fikv ara<f>&^ elBira^i rd ruiArepa €(f>vy€ firfBev SuiyvdSvai irepl 
avrwVy and Aesch. Suppl. 393 Bel rol ae ^evyeiv Kara vofjuov^ 
Toi)? OC/CO06V I oS? ovfc cxovai Kvpo^ ovSiv dfju(f>l <rov. 

The construction with ovk dpvovpuii, ovk dfi(f>i<rl37)TS, etc. 
follows the analogy of ov kcoXvod. * I do not deny having done 
it ' is OVK dpvovfiai fitj ov Spdaac : i.e. ovk dpvovfiai, (' I make 
no denial * = ' I make confession ') is followed by an objective 
infinitive, the object not of dpvovfiai but of ovk dpvovfiai — 
expressing, not the thing denied, but the plea, the confession. 
dpvovfiair firj Spda-ai * / plead not guilty ' (' not doing it,' 
* abstaining ') : ovk dpvovfiai firj ov Bpaa-at ' / plead guilty ' 
(* not not-doing it,' ' not abstaining '). 

C. With consecutive infiuitive, where the meaning is 
— ^not, as in A, that a thing happens (or may happen) because 
nothing prevents its happening: ovBev Kcoikvei fifj ov rovro 
yeviadat — but that a thing must happen (or ought to 
happen) because something prevents {or forbids) its not 
happening : dBviarov iarc fifj ov rovro yevea-Oai. 

This idiom has developed itself by the side of the other 
— after that, and from that; the relation between them is 
obvious, and equally so is the difference. It is perfectly 
clear that the infinitive, in this as in that, is consecutive. If 
we say dBrivarov io-rt firj rovro yeveadai, firj rovro yevecOai 
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is the subject of dBvvarov iart — 'That this should not 
happen is impossible ' : the phrase we are considering means 
' It is impossible but that it should happen ' ; ' It is impossi- 
ble 80 that it can't not-happen/ There is a slight anacolu- 
then: divvarov ioTi has no subject: what is impossible is 
the thing's not happening. 

Sometimes this consecutive infinitive with double nega- 
tive is substituted for a prolate infinitive with fiij. Compare 
Thuc. viiL 60 aZvvara ^v, . ,/Jirj ov fieyaXa /SXairreiv (' It was 
impossible so that they could not fail to injure ') with Plato 
Oorg, 509 A ovSel'i 0I09 t iarlp aWa)9 Xiycov fifj ov KarcL- 
yekaaTo^ elvai (*It is impossible for any one so that he 
cannot fail to be ridiculous ') ; where the meaning might 
have been expressed more simply by a prolate infinitive, 
ouSel? old? T iarl firj KarayeXaaro^; elvat. Again Etdhyd. 
297 C cIkotox^ ye, fjtrcmv yap elfic rov crepov vfMoiv, . &a-T€ 
TToWov Sio) fiTj ov Bvo y€ (f>€vy€tv, i.e. ' a fortiori, I must run 
away from two'; where, instead of 'I am far from not 
running away' (jirj ^evyeivjy we have the more unusual 
expression ' It wants much, so that I cannot help running 
away.' 

So it is after expressions like al<T')(p6v, avorp-ov, irolsXrj 
avoid i<m, "denoting disapprobation of an action tiiought 
of, and therefore a demand that it should be forborne" 
(Madvig Synt § 211) : ala'xpov {dvorjTov) i<m firj ovk elir&v 
— ' It is so shameful (foolish) that I cannot keep silence,' (ie. 
keeping silence is shameful or foolish) : ' Honour (good sense) 
forbids me to keep silence.' We must not say that the 
double negative arises because 'shameful' means 'not 
honourable,' ' foolish ' means ' not wise,' eta It arises in this 
way — Not to do the thing is shameful, foolish, etc. ; therefore 
we must not omit to do it. 

E.g. Herod, i. 187 Aapeitp Seipov iSoxee €Zww...j^7;/iaT6Di/ 
K€ipL€va}v...firf ov Xafieiv aurd, ' He thought it was monstrous 
not to take' ('so monstrous that he could not help taking'). 
Xen. Anab. ii. 3. 11 oiare irdaiv ala'xypTjv elvai fMtf ov 
a^vairovSa^eiv. Plato Sympos, 210 B ttoXXi) dvoia fifj 01);^ 
€if T€ zeal ravTov rfyeladat, to iin iract rol^ cdfuurc KaWo^. 
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Once more, this usage diflFers from the ordinary fiff ov 
after negatived verbs of hindering etc., because there each 
negative may be referred to something in the preceding 
expression, (I hinder you from speaking — ^result, not speak- 
ing : I do not hinder you — ^result, not not-speaking,) whereas 
here only the firj is due to the preceding eayyression. 

We might expect to meet with sentences standing in a 
similar relation to the ordinary idiom ovfc dpvovfiai fifj ovk 
dScK€iv» Why should we not say dpvovfjbai firj ov hpdcai, ra 
Siovra, * I deny that I failed (I plead not failing) to do my 
duty ' ? 

We will now consider our eight examples of firj ov with 
participle, and one with noun : taking first the easier kind, 
those in which the phrase with firj ov is attached to a verb in 
the infinitive mood. 

a, (1) Herod, vi. 9. KaTappdBrja-av firj,,.ov T171/ M^\i;- 
Tov oloi T€ €(oai i^eXetv firj ovk iovre^ vavKpdrope^, 

"They feared that they would not be able to take 
Miletus, not without being " (or " not whilst they were not ") 
" superior at sea." " They feared being unable to take it, so 
as not to take it without being superior at sea." firj belongs 
to i^eXecv, which is understood as if repeated with the phrase 
fiTJ OVK edi/re? vavKpdrope^. The use of iirj is of the kind 
considered under — aSvparov firj 01;;^ oirfo r^eveadai, (* the 
thing must happen so,' * impossible that it should happen 
otherwise than so ') : only with the order changed — dZvvarov 
yeveaOai, firj ov^ ovt(o (soil. yeveaOat,) 

(2) Dem. Fals, Leg, p. 379. al iroXei^ TroXXal koI 
'XaKeTToi Xa^elv, . .p/^ ov 'xpovto KaX iroXiopKla, 

Here again p,rj = &arTe p.rj Xa^eiv. " The towns were 
many and diflScult to take, (so that there was no taking 
them) otherwise than by protracted siege-operations." 

(3) Herod. vL 106. dSvpara Si a-^v rjp to wapavTiKa 
irotietv Tavra ov /3ovXop,€voia-c Xvetv rov vo/ioV ffv yap iara- 
fiivov Tov p.7fv6^ elvdrrj' elvdrp Be ovk i^eXevaeaOav e^aa-av, 
psff ov irXripeof; i6vT0<; rov kvkXov, 

This sentence is of the same kind as (1) and (2). We 
may either attach firj ov 7rXi]p€o<: iovTo^ tov kvkXov to dhvvara 
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a'<f>i rjp TO irapavriica iroLeeiv ravra, taking elvdrji S^ ovk 
i^eXevaeaOac i(f>a<rav as part of the parenthesis, which makes 
the construction regular; or say that ov/c i^eXevtrea-Oai 
€<f)aaav, following as it does and taking up the phrase with 
dhvvara rjv, is felt to be equivalent to €<f)a<rav dBvvara elvac 
^^eXdelv, and so by a slight irregularity is followed by the 
consecutive phrase with firj oi/, where firj implies &<tt€ fM^ 
i^eXdelv. "They declared that they could not go out on the 
ninth, but must wait till the moon was full" — '*not without 
the moon being full could they go" — ^**no going for them with- 
out the moon being full/* As before, the participial phrase 
is adverbial to the infinitive {irotelv ravra or i^ekOelv) under- 
stood, and is negatived by oi), precisely as in fifj ov koXw^ 

(4) Herod, ii. 110. (The priest of Hephaestus reproves 
Darius for setting up a statue in front of those erected by 
Sesostris.) ovkodv BUaiov elvat iarrdvac efiirpoarOe twv iKeivov 
dva0f)fidT(OP, firj ovx virep^aWofiei/ov Tot9 epyoKn. 

"It was not right for him to do it — he must not do it 
without surpassing" (or "whilst he failed to surpass") "Sesos- 
tris in his achievements." Consecutive construction again, 
firj implying &aT€ firj iardvai (*so that he should not do it'), 
after ov SUaiov, as above after alaxpoi*, dvorfrov, etc. 

(5) Isocr. Helm. p. 217 c § 52, [quoted by Mr F. E. 
Thompson, Syntax of Attic Chreek, p. 368]. roiavrrfi Sk 
Tifirj^ Tvxjslv ware Ovr^rov ovra OetSv yeviaOac Kpirrfv ov^ 
olov T€ fiff ov \t6p] iroXv T^ yvoofirf hia^kpovra, 

"It is not possible that he should have received such 
honour... no^ without being preeminent in sagacity." As 
before, firj implying ware firj rvx^iv — 'impossible so that he 
could not.' [tov must be omitted, with D pr. man. : unless 
for TOP TToXif we conjecture tc5i/ ttoWcSj/, comparing § 51 ou 
Si/TToir TOV Tuxpvra Biayvwvav Kvpiov iTroirf(rap,] 

It appears, then, that in these five examples the construc- 
tion is consecutive (as in C), after 'impossible' (1, 3, 5), 
'difficult' (2), 'unjust* (4): and there is in all of them a verb 
in the infinitive mood, which accounts for the fiij, and to which 
the participial phrase is adverbial. 
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The other four examples have no infinitive. How then 
is the construction to be explained as consecutive ? 

Thucydides (vi. 1) says of Sicily, roaavrrf ovaa iv ei/coai 
(naZUov fidXtara jierptp Stet/yyera* to /lw) rjireipo^ ovaa. He 
is struck, it seems, by the disproportion between the size of 
the island and the narrowness of the channel which divides 
it from Italy. "This great island has only this narrow strait 
to sunder it from being part of the continent." to fiy rjiretpo^ 
ovaa is consecutive^ the infinitive phrase to firj fiir€ipo<i elvai 
being attracted into agreement with the subject, ^LiceXXa, 
from a desire, it would seem, to represent the result of the 
separation as a quality of the island, but the to p^rj of the 
consecutive expression is retained, so that the phrase baits 
between ovk yireipo^ ovaa (which would leave BcelpyeTac in 
the lurch) and the original Td p,fj ^irecpo^ elvat, combining 
. (irrationally but intelligibly) the two constructions in one. 
Classen, I am aware, and other recent editors desert the 
MSS. and read to p,ri fftretpo^ elvac^. But this seems to me 
arbitrary, in the face of participial expressions so manifestly 
substituted for infinitive as Bid t6 aT^xp/ipTov Sio^ xal Sid 
TO rjBrj <f>ol3€pov^ irapovTa^ *A07fvalov<: xaT dp,<f>6Tepa iKTrXa- 
yivTc^ Thuc. iv. 63. 1 and ov ^ovXop.evo^ avTov^ Bid to iv 
Tw avT^ Ka0rfp,€vov<; fiapvveadai ib. v. 7. 1. [Similarly, in Oed, 
It, 289 irdTuii Be p,rj Trapwu 0avp.d^eTai, I prefer to account 
for the p^TJ by regarding p^rj wapd^p as substituted for to p,rj 
wapeivai avTov, The usual explanation is that prj Trap<ov 
0avpd^€Tai = 6avpA^(d el prj irdpeaTi, *I wonder that he has 
not returned,' where el pfj irdpeaTi is hypothetical in form 
but not in meaning. But I doubt whether a hypothetical 
participle with pij could be so used ; and the order seems to 
me to be against it. Would it be possible to say, in this 
sense, el p,rj irdpeaTi, davpd^w X\ Precisely in the same way, 
I have no doubt that, in the four passages which we are con- 
sidering, a consecutive infinitive tvith prj ov has been converted 
by attraction into a participle with pff ov in agreement with 
the subject of the sentence. 

1 I am not convinced by Shilleto's very ingenious conjecture, T^ireipowrOat 
for ijveipos otaa. 



J 
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The substitution of participial expression for infinitive 
might be abundantly illustrated by such sentences as oKl^ 
voaova iyoo Oed, It. 1061, Kpeiaacdv yap'' AiBq, xevdoDV 6 vo<t&v 
fidrav Ai. 635. I have wished to illustrate, however, not 
merely this substitution, which is common enough, but this 
substitution expressing itself in forms not perfectly grammati- 
cal, because mixed, the one construction not having entirely 
given place to the other : as, in the case we are considering, 
the /A^, which is required by the infinitive, is retained with 
the participle, with which it is not really consistent. 

/&• (1) Oed. Col 360 

fjicei^ yap ov /ceinj ye, tovt eyw Ka\w^ 
e^«oa, fiTf ovx} oetfi ifioi <pepov<ra n, 

fiff ov'xt if>€pov<ra = {ware) firj ov (fyepetv [of the kind 
denoted above as A with negatived verbs of hindering, 
refraining, etc., where each negative is accounted for by some- 
thing in the preceding expression]. 

As o^ea"XpvTO fir^ iirl rr/v ifcaripoDV yrjif arparevarak 
(Thua V. 25), 'They refrained from invading,' and ovk airea- 
X^M*^ ''■^ /*7 OVK iirl rovro ikOeu; {Repvhl, 354 B), so here 
after Kcpii — ffxec^ >c€in}, {Sxrre) firj ^epetv 'you are come empty- 
handed, without bringing*: and with negative ovx V'^f'^f icevri^ 
(cSore) fifj ov ^epetv 'you are come not empty-handed, not 
without bringing': which, by attraction of the infinitive, 
becomes ovx ^^^^^ Kevri, firj ov <f>epov<Ta. 

(2) Oed. R. 221 ov yap av fiaxpctv 

Ixt^vov avTO, fifl OVK ^%a)i' rt avfifiokov. 

" For otherwise (i.e. had I not been f €1/09) I should not 
have tracked it far " [or, reading ai/ro?, " 1 should myself not 
have tracked it far "] " without finding some clue." ^17 ovk 

iX^^ = (ft)<rT€) flfj OVK Ij^CAI/. 

This passage is exactly like the last. fiaKpdv Ixvevetv 
implies ' to seek in vain.' The idea of failure accounts for 
one negative : fiaKpav av Ixyevov ( = fiarrjv av Xx^evov or 
vjiidpravov &v) Hare firj e^e*!/. ' The idea of not failing 
accounts for both negatives : ovk av fiaxpav ?^vevoj/, {&ar€) 
fjLrf OVK Ix^iv, " not far... not without finding." 
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(3) Oed. R. 13 hvaa\yr)ro<; yap av 

etrjVy TOcdvSe fjurj ov KaroiKreipfov eSpav, 

Here the implied expression SvadXytfTo^ yap av ecrjVy 
((ScTTe) fjL'^ ov KarocKTelpeiv is of the kind denoted above as C, 
where the consecutive construction follows words of disappro- 
bation, such as alaxpov, dvorfrov, etc. ; — " I should be hard- 
hearted, so that I could not refuse to pity"; — with the 
diflFerence that the form of the expression is personal, as 
when we say hiKaio^ etfit iroielv tovto, meaning ' It is just 
for me to do this/ The attraction, firi ov tcaroLKTeiptov for 
iirj ov KarocKTeipetv, expresses the impossibility of not pitying 
as if it were an attribute of the man : instead of * It would 
be too cruel, so that I could not refrain from pitjdng,' 'I 
should be too cruel, I who therefore could not refrain from 
pitying.' 

(4) Plato Lysis 212 D. Menexenus has said that 
perhaps (fxXla must be mutual : av firj dfi<f)6T€poi (fycXooatv, 
ovBeT€po(; <^tXo9. Ov/c apa (says Socrates) earl t^'CKov tS 
<f>ikovvTi ovBkv firi ovK dvTt(f>tXovv, "This being the case then, 
nothing is <f>l\ov to the lover that does not love him in return." 

The neuter is used to include horses, dogs, etc. Some 
ambiguity will be avoided if we discuss the sentence in the 
form Ovfc i<nv ^l\o<i rw ^iXovvti ovBeU firj ov/c dvTi,<f>t\(Sv. 
Here, as in the last example, /jltj ovk dvTL^iXwv is for purj 
OVK dvTi^CKeiv, where the firj is due to the idea of rejection 
(* must not * or ' cannot ') implied in ov <j>CKo^ iarL " I love 
you ; you must not fail to love me in return, or else <f)i\La is 
a misnomer for the relation between us." ovk iart <f>i\iov 
fit) OVK dvTt<f)iX€2v. " It is not friendly — one cannot fail to 
love in return : the very name of friendship precludes it " : 
which, thrown into a personal form, with substitution of 
participle for infinitive, becomes oy <f)l\o^ iarlv ovSel^: firj ovk 
dvTi<f)c\wv, "No one is (f)l\,o<;, failing to love in return — which 
therefore he must not." 

I have tried to show that, in this construction, /ai) 

a. is not hypothetical ; 

because that explanation (1) fails to account for 
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the position of ov ; (2) does not suit all passages 
— especially a. 3 and )8. 2 : 

h. is consecutive — 

the participle either (1) qualifying an infinitive 
which precedes, and which is to be understood 
with the fiTf ; or (2) being itself the infinitive, 
converted into agreement with the subject of the 
sentence : 

and that this explanation not only suits all passages in 
whicTi firj ov is found with participle, but accords with a 
tlieory which explains consistently all* uses of firj ov with 
infinitive. 

Other explanations (such as that firj ov expresses " sub- 
jective causality," or that " the diflPerence between firj ov and 
/Ai) in such expressions seems to be that fifi is general and 
hypothetical, while /at} ov refers to a case which is immediately 
present") I do not profess to understand; but I see that 
they ignore the fundamental principle that, although com- 
pounds of ov strengthen ov and each other, and compounds of 
/MTj strengthen firj and each other, ov and fi^ (or their com- 
pounds) can never coalesce so as to make a single negation : 
the combinations ov ,jirj and firj ov are each of them the 
negation of a negation, each negative in every idiom in which 
those combinations occur having its own distinct and proper 
function. 



Note. It is only fair to Mr Whitelaw to point out 
that the publication of his notes has been unavoidably 
delayed and that they were communicated to the Society 
substantially in the same form as the present on May 9 and 
Oct 23, 1884, and on Jan. 29, 1885. Ed. 
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GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS UPON THE 

OEDIPUS REX. 

But for the appearance of Mr Whitelaw's most instructive 
series of comments upon what is perhaps the hardest play of 
Sophocles, the following notes would probably have never 
been committed to paper. In fact they are nearly confined to 
passages of the play as to whose interpretation I have found 
myself already in substantial agreement with Mr Whitelaw — 
an agreement which I value very highly — and where I feel 
the settlement of the question at issue may be advanced by 
an independent treatment. I am not less pleased to share 
Mr Whitelaw's appreciation of the book which he has taken 
as the basis of his annotations, and to add the homage of a 
former pupil to what he truly calls Professor Jebb's "magni- 
ficent edition." 

The questions which first claim our attention are questions 
of grammar. As such the mind must approach them with a 
specially resolute and fortified tone. For nowhere is error so 
insidious or so manifold. At every turn the grammarian is 
lured by some shape or other from the path before him. 
He is continually being tempted to draw more ample induc- 
tions than his facts will warrant and to dispose of awkward 
exceptions by conjectural force or metaphysical circumvention. 
His views revert far too frequently to the circumstances under 
which they were formed ; and he perhaps never wholly emanci- 
pates himself from the home tyranny of custom and tradi- 
tion. 

The Greek Imperative. 

Oed, R. 543 oI<t0* w Trolrja-ov ; Mr Whitelaw says, ' It is 
to be hoped that Prof. Jebb has disposed finally of the 
explanation of this idiom which makes irolrfo-op the principal 
verb.' This is a hope which I most heartily share. But 
without going into the archaeology of the controversy, some 
facts at once occur which are enough to make one despair. 
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In th^ Hftt edhidn of hi§ gratnfaiW ]publislied Iti 183o R. 
KuhfLef corl*ectly explained the impei'atiVe in sUch ckse^ ioA 
ttn Instance of "the comniOn Greek passage from indirect 
tiarration td direct ** — (a better "^ay of putting it would havd 
been 'the reteritioh bf the direct form in the indirect 
narration'); and this explanation (in the translation of 
Kiihner by Jelf) has been before the English-reading public 
for many years. But, iii spite of thi^, the 'Do — do you knoi;^ 
"what?* hypothesis appears iii works aS recent as the Moods 
and Tenses and the School Grammar (1881) of so distinguished 
a grammarian as Pi^of. Goodwin, and even ih the new edition 
of Hadley by Prof. Allen (1884), to say nothing of school* 
books or grammars published abroad*. Eveh tLUhner in hid 
later years seems to have become frightened at the sUb* 
ordinate imperative, as he goes so far as to allow that the 
Speaker 'intends to day blad^ o j^tj &e ifiav; or blad* o 
BpaaM '/'■^^ weak ahd Unnecesdaty admission. 

The old fallacy, cloked conveniently as an " idiom ", still 
lived on, as though the Abrupt impei^tive oW & Spao^oVf 
* Do you know what you have got to do ?' could be got out of 
the timid and uncertain mixture *Do — do yoU know what?', ad 
though there were auy authority fot such Greek as blaff 5; of 
the like, 6r as though there wfere precedent for a transpodition 
which takes the words from ft place where they have sdme 
meaning, to a place whete they are absolutely devoid of any. 
So strange and pertinacioud an error must have had an origin; 
and it has had a very natural tod pardonable one. In no respect 
perhaps do the modem languages dlflfer mote from the Greek 
than in the use of the imperative ; and the difficulty which 
this causes has beeii incteaded, at any rate in English, by the 
eonventional translations of the forms. We decline 

A06 go (thou). 
iKdetdO let him gd. 
^\d€t€ go (ye). 
iX06v*rQ)v let them go. 

1 Mt F. E. Thompson's Attic Syntax ^ however, js a notable ex8m|)le to 
the contrary* 

4—2 
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ttie taxing tbdt you mirst help me in?' With a negative and 
the subj., Sq)L 0. C. 75 oia0\ ^ ^€v\ co^ vw fitj a^X^r, 
eitheir 'Do you know how you are to avoid errojc now?' ox 'that 
you must not err now*? Th^ third person is rar^ thw the 
second : and Prof. Jebb in his note gives ouolj two ^x^^mples 
of it ; Eur. /. T. 1203 oUrOa vvp & fH>i y€via0»; and Ar, A^h. 
1064 ^la0* ^? TToielrwi (TTQi^tre whjoh is ^pjectured i* 
questionable Greek), The rarity of this usiage is not duQ 
however to its greater boldness, which is only apparejeit as we 
ha^ve. seen above, but simply tp the fact that orders in the 3rd 
person are much lessi copm^on than tho^e in the 2nd. It 
may be noted firstly, aa characteri^tv? of the usage, that the 
relative is definite (2^) not indefinite (o<rTi9)^ a^i a, particular 
thing is comn^anded, MentO^ej, Mean* 4, 297, oUrff* o n 
wolrjcov, is apparently an exception^ Secondly that, just as 
is occasionally the oase. in principal sentences, the fatwre 
replaces the imper. in pne Pr two pasaage& Eur. Cyd, 131 
olaff qvy Z Spdaec^; is a certain instance, and E.ur. Med. GOO 
ola0* IW9 fJk€T€v^€i ; is pyobaJ)ly another^ Kuhn^r is therefore 
wrong in suggesting that the in:^per.^ ia put for the. fnture. 
Thirdly, as GUinim has pointed out in an ex-ceUent pa|^r in 
Kuhn'sf Z^tschvift (vol. i, 1852 pp. 144 ff), th^re are anaW^ 
gous U3ag^ in Old and Middle High Qei:man. Grimjn 
quotes from the old language, Ottfried ^v. 19. 49 ^la bimuni-' 
g6t thaz thu unsih nu gidy^a wis and t^o pther passage^ and 
quite a number from Middle High, Geruian, e.g. RqL 1.4. 22 
ifih sage dir, herye, wie du tm, Dietr. 2945 iph wil di? sagen 
wcm du tuo, Herfort 84, 35. wpis tu, spn,^ waz du tup =:(^$* § 
hpdaov^ Qudr. 149. 2 ich r&te dir waz du tuo^ Griiam points 
out that whereas in Greek the prevailing idioni ifl '-l^Q yov^ 
J^qw what you ar© to. dp?' in M. H? G.> it isj *I will tM yom 
what you ai^e to do*. There are (8() spme other suibwdinationa 
with the 3];d person also falling imder the head. oC indirept^ 
discourse. Thus we have it a|tef hel^cki : Thup. 4. 92 ftn. (5^) 
vfli&^ Bel^ai on cop ff^ip, €<f>Uvrajk irpo^ Toii^ M'V oil^^o^ivqv^ 
^TTtovrres KTdo'0ayo'av ols: Se yePifaiiQP rr^v ovtcJJv a^l iKeV". 
Oepojjp iJi^XQ oMaPTO/^iopiaroi, dir airr&p ovk dviatrc^ Qp. Laws; 
935 E in the passage already quoted & h^ i^iaro) koI ^rj 
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vofjLofferfitrcifieOa. Ijastly (lO) the imperative in questions 
of (6) may be put obUquelyi Laws 800 B t6 hk roaovrov 

irp&Tov iv rovS' f)fuv dpiaKov tcelaOa). 

Before dismissing this subject, I must (11) call attention 
to an extraordinary construction where the 1st person 
plural of the hortative conjunctive is found after el firj 
'unless' and, where like the 2nd and 8rd of the imperative, it 
must be translated ' we are to '. Plato OratyL 423 D ov yap 
i)(pfk€P Toirrav ffiXriov €t9 o ri iwaveveyKafAep irepl aXrjOela^ 
r&v trpfOTtav ovofAartov, el firf &pa Sif, &<nrep oi rpayipSa-' 
'rrou)l hretBdv ri arKop&aiv hrX rd^ fi^iyavd^ Kara^evyovci, 
0€od^ aipovre^, teal i^fieh o8tcd9 elirovre^ dwaWuy£/X€V ore 
te.rX, ' unless we are to get rid of the subject by saying that 
etc/ By the side of a construction like this, olaff & tpdaov ; 
seems hardly remarkable. 

Contrasts of fiij and ov. 

397. o fifjBkv elSdi^ OtS^TToi;?. It is hard to decide here 
between Prof. Jebb and Mr Whitelaw. Mr Whitelaw's ex- 
planation ot the firjSh as generic 'I the know-nothing Oedipus' 
(ia-Ti^ firjBep ySr)), accords well with the character of Greek and 
in particular of Sophoclean expression; and his remarks about 
the concessive intention of such an expression and its equiva- 
lence to the Latin subjunctive "qui nihil scirem, malum tamen 
compressi" are excellent. That Greek could go further in 
this direction is evidenced by Xen. Mem, 4. 8. 5 ovx opS^ ire ol 
*Adr)vaioi SiKaaral 'ttoXXov^ firjSev dScKOvvra^ dTri/creivav; 
where we can hardly account for firjSev dZiKovvra^ except as a 
substitute for ttoXXoi)? t&v firjSep ditKovvroDV. But Professor 
Jebb's interpretation, as I understand it (for at first sight, he 
seems, as Mr Whitelaw says, to take the jiri as 'hypothetical*), 
satisfies the internal requirements of the passage better. 

Oedipus does not call himself ovhkv elhd^^ an 'absolutely 
ignorant* stranger but 6 (iriiev ctSw?, i.e. one who mig^t be 
considered to know nothing; firom whom you could expect 
nothing but ignorance. There can be no 'hypothesis' here as 
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there is no condition. Professor JebVs ejtpansion of this 
passage 6 ixanv ovrw^ Sairep «t fitfBkp ^Sff by the side of his 
comparison of Aj. 1231 6 fifjB^p with Ant 1325 top ovk opra 
fiaXKop ^ firjBepa, certainly points to an explanation such as 
the foregoing. 

The passage of the Ajax St ovBkp wp tov firiZkp dpT€- 
cTf)^ vTrep stands in curious contrast to another in Euripides, 
Fr. 536 Toi)? ^<3pTa^ ev Spav' ieaT0ap(op Se ira^ dprjp rpj icaX 
cKid' TO fiffSkp eh ovSkp pei^eiy where the negatives seem to 
have interchanged r61es. For in the first passage it is the 
dead lion Ajax who is oviep^ and the living dog, Teucer, who 
is firjSh, while in the second passage the human being is 
firjBkp while he lives and ovSep when he is dead. It is true 
that when we examine the two examples more closely, we 
find that there is no necessary inconsistency between them. 
Agamemnon tells Teucer he is absolutely worthless; he is 
more respectful to Ajax who was good in his day, but now 
can be left out of the account. In the second passage, man 
whose value alive was so small that it might be neglected is 
now utterly destroyed and annihilated. He waa a mere cypher 
at best, he is absolutely zero now. 

In Electra 1165 on the other hand we may find an appro- 
priateness in the assimilation of the negatives. ELectra, apos- 
trophizing her dead brother, as she thinks, says ^CKTa6\ &^ 
fi aTTcoXeera?' aTraJXeera? SjJt', cS /eaaiyprjTOP xdpa, Tolryap 
(TV Bi^ai fi* €49 TO (TOP ToSc (ttI^o^, Trjp firjSep eh to fMfjBip. 
Life and death, we may perhaps say, are an equal blank to 
her now ; and she equates the nothing that she is now to the 
nothingness that she will be hereafter. And yet — 

The grammars cite i; ov StdXvai^, ri ov irepiTeL'x^iai^y 77 
OVK diroSotri^, rj ov/ceTt iirayoyyi] from Thucyd. 1. 137, 3. 95, 
5. 35, 5. 50, 7. 34. Thucydides is guiltless of this combina- 
tion. He wrote Trju,».ov Si,d\v(Tip, ttjp ov irepiTei^KTLPf and 
so forth. Madvig (Syntax, Eng. Tr.) quotes al ovk 6p0al 
iro\iT€iat from Plato Pol 302 B; but Plato has twp ovk opOoSp 
TT. In the nam, on the other hand Aristophanes EccL 115 
has 77 firj ^fMireipla. Euripides Ion 594 haa o firjBep cop Ka^ 
ovhivtov KeKXrjfiipo^Sf can w*e say with a substantial difference 
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-of meaning? In Eur. Phoen. 598 we haVe se^ra avp irciXXoiiriv 
17X569 irpdi: TOP ovBep €19 fi^XV^f ^^^ where do we find a 
hiatus like that of 6 ovBkv or rov ovSh, or the rd ovBkv which 
we might have expected to find? Was the line between 
firj and ov so strictly drawn at any period of Greek that we 
must seek a dynamical difference in all cases where they are 
employed ? Prof. Gildersleeve in his interesting paper on the 
* Encroachments of fii^ upon ov in later Greek ' {American 
Journal of Philology, i. p. 45 sqq.) has not excluded the sup- 
position of an earlier encroachment. At any rate we might 
expect to find in a dialectician, however il>opTiK6^, a careful 
observance of the discriminations of his time where such 
would be essential to his argument. Yet Melissus ap. SimpL 
Phys. fol. 22 a has Kar aXXop Bk rpoirov ovBev k€P€6v iart rov 
€01^*09 • TO yap K€veov ovBiv iartv ovk hv ovv ettf to ye 
firiBev, where exactness of reasoning would require and no 
respect for hiatus forbid the substitution of to 7' ovBiv for to 
7€ fir)B€v\ Here, as elsewhere, I fear that grammarians have 
been led by too pedagogic a desire for uniformity to fix 
what is fleeting and to interpret what is accidental. 

Fitly enough for the vast majority of mankind language 
is an imperfect instrument of thought ; and, ia considering 
it, its imperfections must never be left out of sight nor the 
carelessness of its users. To sum up the general question. 
The great territories o{ firj and ov have been carefully delimi- 
tated by generations of inquirers — quite as carefully as the 
case allows. Yet there still remain strips of debatable firontier, 
and patches of land where interlopers from the one or the 
other side have taken up their abode. For some of these 
'exceptions' we can see an internal reason, the meaning to be 
conveyed is different; in others an external one, the expres- 
sion itself is more convenient; for others again we can see 
nothing beyond the exception itself. 

One remark, in conclusion, on the expression in the Antig. 
I.e. rhv OVK ovra fiaWov fj firjBiva. Here ovBipa could not 

1 The head of the same school, Parmenides, uses o^k eZm, fi^ thuu and m4 
ibv of his * Non-£xistent *. 
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have been used (nor indeed could firfSepa if the sentence had 
been so constructed as to require |iif Svra), as it would have 
meant 'not anybody*. The use of the oblique cases o{ fir}S€l<: 
in the singular and ot/Sel? and fitfSeU in the plural for ' non- 
entities' or 'nobodies' does not appear to be a legitimate ex- 
tension of the ordinary use of the words. It seems rather to be 
due to an attraction of the neuter by the masculine article. 
rbv, r^ fiTfSev would easily become rov fifjSiva, rm firjSevl; and 
this view is favoured by the absence of the 6 fir)8€\^ which we 
might have expected. When the phrase became declinable, 
it could dispense with the article. Hence firfSiva here = top 

The possible forms then seem to have been: 

Of fifihkp: 
Sing. N. 6 fjtrjhev. 

A. rov fifrjSiv, rhv fi/riheva [/tAi^Sei/a]. 

G. ToC fLffBiv, rov firfhevo^. 

D. T^ ^ffSiv, r& fJbrjBevL 
Piur. oi /Mr)S€V€% fir)Bip€<; etc.- 

Of ovSep : 
Sing. N. 

A. rov ovSiv. 

G. 

D. 



Plur. ovBive*; etc. 



On av with historic tmsea of the Indicative. 

1. 523w d\7C '^\0€ fjihf hrj rovro rovv€iSo<i rdj^ av 
opyv fi^o,o'6ev ^oKXov ^ yvwfirf ^ev&v^ 

There is perhaps nothing in grammatical doctrine so 
firmly held or consistently taught ks that the use of dv with 
a secondary or historic tense of the indicative implies that the 
event in question has not been realized. And yet it is false ! 
Neither by nature nor necessity does the construction con- 
tain any such implication; aCnd the supposition that it 
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does baa oonfused more passa^s than the present one. To 
pii3S over the frequentative use of ay with the imperfect, and 
less commonly, with the aorist, which is tacitly excepted by 
the holders of the theory in que^ion, there remain three 
other uses, in two of which there is no hint of non-falfihnent, 
while in the third this notion is simply an oulgrowth due 
to usage and environment. How groundless is the assump- 
tion of a necessary non-fulfilment, is apparent ftom such an 
example as the following^ which is moreover interesting as 
showing that, as a vehicle of exjMression, English is some- 
times superior to Greek. ^' Themistocles may have been 
present at the battle of Marathon. If he were, he must have 
admired the conduct of Miltiades" where Greek would have el 
Se irofk^v (more idiomatically the participle), rr/v Mt\Tt,aBov 
dperi^ iffavfia^ev iv. 

The construction must be examined a little closep. 
Without assuming any derivation for dv, it may be granted for 
the sake of convenience that in the use of the early Greeks 
it was nearly equivalent to the Bnglish ' possibly *, ' conceiv- 
ably', or the Kke. Thus elwov iv is *they possibly' or 
'conceivably said\ Now when such a qualified assertion is 
made with i^^ect to the past, the speaker must of course 
either know or not know whether the event in question has 
happened. If he doee know— <i fact which can only he 
gathered from the: contextr-^HiQUy supposing it to have 
happened, such an expression as ' they may be supposed to 
have said' or *they conceivably said ' will suggest a doubt or 
condition, where the speaker knows there is none, and 
accordingly will be alien to the forms of ordinary speech. On 
the other hand, supposing it not to have happened, the 
combination will be convenient to indicate some event, which 
might conceivably have happened but is known as a matter 
of fact not to have happened. 

It is these unfulfilled events with which we are first 
concerned. Early Greek seems to have halted between two ex- 
pressions regarding them. Either (a) attracted by their purely 
imaginary or ideal character, it; represented tUm by the 
optative^ so that they did not diflfer in form from imaginary 
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events referred to the future, or (6) it retained the indicative 
and left their imaginary character to be gathered from the 
presence of av. A well-known instance of (a) is IL 5. 311 
Kaivv K€v evff diroXairo ava^ dvBpwv^ Ayafiifivcav el /mtj ap 
o^if v6r)a'€ Ato? Ovyarrjp 'A^poS/ri;; and Goodwin quotes 
others from Homer, Moods and Tenses § 49, 2 N. 1 (a) and 
(b). When the av had fixed itself in the popular conscious- 
ness as a symbol of hypothesis or condition, there was no 
longer any reason for the use of the optative, and (6), already 
the prevalent, became the exclusive construction. 

We next suppose that the speaker does not know if the 
event has happened. We then get the following casesw 
First (A) the use of dv may denote an 'undetermined' possi- 
bility. The fluctuation of usage between the indicative and 
optative which we have noticed and shall have occasion to 
notice again, leads us to expect that both could be used, 
(a) As a matter of fact, it is difficult to find any example of 
the indicative with av expressing a possibility in the past 
and nothing mo7'e\ We ought however to be careful not to 
make too much of this, as after all it may be only an 
accident. It is to be observed moreover how easily the 
context may cause * possible' to pass into *very possible' — 
the event may well have happened — on the one hand, or 
into 'just possible,' 'barely possible' on the other, (b) 
The optative (with rdxa) is found in Herodotus 1. 70, 
fin. Herodotus is giving two conflicting accounts of how 
a certain Kprirrjp, intended by the Lacedaemonians to be a 
present to Croesus, never got beyond Samos; and he, accord- 
ing to his wont, does not decide between them. But he 
suggests a possible explanation which might explain the 
discrepancy, Ta')(a hk av Koi oi diroSofievoc Xiyoiev, diri/co- 
fievoi €9 XTrdpTfjv (o<i dTratpidrjaav vtto Safiloyv, i.e. they may 
have alleged force majeu7*e to conceal their fraud. So id. 9. 
71 dWd ravra fiev xal <f>06v(p av etirotev 'they may have 
said this from envy'. In id. 2. 11 fin. we get it of the 
absence of hindrance, kov ye 2?) iv reS irpoavaiaifiovfiivcp 

^ Eur. I, T. 386 o^k faO* Sir (as ircKtv S.v ^ At6s Safmp roffa^njv dfiaOlap 
seems to be one, though Poison's conjecture iriKTep is often accepted. 
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ypovtp irporepov rj ifie yeviaffai ovk av ^^oxr^e/iy KoKiro^ KaX 
iroKKm fie^ayp Stv tovtov viro roaovTov re irorafiov koX o&ro>9 
ipyariKov; 'why may it not have been filled up?* *why 
should it not?* In id. 7. 180 hreira r&v hnpaTe(ov top koK- 

XurreuoPTa dycpyopre^ ctt* rtjp wpciprfp rr}^ prjdf; la'(f>a^ap, 

T^ Be a'<f>aytcuT0ipTi, TovT<p ovpofia fjp AioDP' rdj(a K ap rt 
Kal Tov ovpofiaro^ iiravpoiTo, *he may have got something from 
his name '. A similar instance is 2. 98 fin« (p. 64). Another 
example is 8. 136 fin. rdxa S' ov xal rd ')(prfaTijpia ravrd oi 
wpoXiyoi, ' perhaps the oracles may have forewarned him to 
do this'. The difference in the tenses, eliroLep corresponding 
to eliroPy irpoXiyoi to irpovXeyoPi must be noted (compare Stein 
on Herod. 1. 70), though it is not easy to render it into English*. 
We next come to a much-vexed question, (c) the use of ap 
in close connexion with a participle. If we examine, without 
any prepossession, the passages where this occurs, we are 
certainly led to the conclusion of Mr Whitelaw and other 
scholars that dp does go with the participle (of course as 
representing a finite verb). Here is no doubt about the taunt 
having come {fjXOe), The Chorus is forced to admit this at once; 
and the admission is made as prominent as possible by the posi- 
tion of du\ but they urge that it may have been forced out by 
anger and the judgment may not have consented. In 0. C. 964 
6eoi^ yap fjp ovro) <j)iKop Ta;^' dp ri firjplovacp eh yipo^ irdXai, 
the pleasure of the gods is declared; but their motives are un- 
known : they may have been incensed with the race from of 
old. So in Thuc. 6. 2. 4 BU^rfaap w? fuep Xeyerat seal ei/eo^ iirl 
ax^iioip rdy^ dp hk Kal dXKxo^ 7ra)9 io'7r\€v<rai/Te9*. Another 
example is Aristoph. Vesp. 281, rd'x^a h* dp Bid top x'^^^^vop 

1 The aorist and imperf. are not the only tenses that could be used with 
an aw of possibility or contingency. That the pluperfect also was available is 
seen from Thuo. 2. 102. 8 (of Amphiaraus) 6 8' dropup, ds ^taal, fi6\is 
KaT€p67fff€ T^ Tp6<rx(^i'f ra&niv rijv 'AxeXyov koX iSoKti ojJr^) Icoi^i^ dw 
icexw<rdat Slaura t<^ <rc6/iar«, d<p* ouxfp icreivas riitf injfripa o^k 6\tyw xpf^ov 
hrXawaro^ where Shilleto points oat, as against Poppo, that the inf. 
represents Uix'^o dy. It is oarions that in his translation he flaotoates 
between the renderings 'it would have grown ' and * it might have grown.' 

> It is not qaite correct to say, as Mr Whitelaw does, that * the expression 
is shortened' unless it is merely meant that the expression is shorter as being 
participial, Philoct, 572 which he compares is different ; see below. 
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ivBpwTov 09 f;/tfr£<p tit&vtr i^airar&v koX Xifftop ti^ Hid 
if>i\a07jpaio<; ^p ^al rap Xafi^ itptata^ ttar^tfrbi itd, roOr* 
6Bvpfj0€l^ cZr* f<rtt)9 Ketrai irvpirrv^P' — to instructivd 
passage showing that the dp was still felt in the phrase, ftnd 
that it was not a mere eqtiivalent of rix^ ^^ tcro)^, from which 
latter with the indicative Aristophanes instinctively separates 
it. Compare Plato Phaedr. 265 B quoted below. In PlatO> 
Laws 747 B — D raina hrj ndpra (arithmetical studies) Up 
fjL€v 6fX\oi9 pofjLoi^ T€ Kol iiriT7iS€VfiaaiP dil>acpi}Tal ri^ t^l^ 
dpeXevOepiop /cal ff^CKoyprfputlap i/c rip '^vx&p tSp fi^V 
XSptcop avTii itcavcS^ t€ Kal optfO'ifio}^ /tTTJcreerOai, /caXa rd 
traiZev flora Kal Trpoa-T^ /copra yipoir dp' el 8i fii^f ri^p koXjov* 
/dipfjp dp re? irapovpyiap dprl ao<j)ia^ direipya&'dfA^pO^ \d0oli 
tcaOdirep Alyvirrlov^ /cal ^oipi/ca^ Kal woWd Srepa direipyaa^ 
fiipa yepi) pvp eartp iSelp viro rrj^ r&p dXKoip iirvrTihevpAt^P 
KaX KrrjfidroDP dpeXevOepia^ etre rt^ pofioOirtj^ if>aOXo^ dp 
yepofi^pof; i^eipydaaro rd roiavra, etre ^aXeTf^ ttJ;^ W/)d<r- 
ireaovaa etrre Kal ^vo-l^ aXXi; t£9 rotai/r^. Plato suggedtd 
that the degraded character of Egyptian and Phoenician 
civilisation in spite of their superiority in mathematical 
achievements may be due either to mistaken legislation or to 
some sudden calamity or to some other natural cause* Si^ 
cannot go with i^eipydcaro here, because the result has been 
produced and the only question is what produced it ? On 
the other hand, it goes well with (f>av\o^ yepofiepo^ *a legis- 
lator who may have proved worthless'; for there were ot 
course other ways in which he might have made the mistake. 
Plato Phaedr, 265 B tam fiep d\r}0ov^ ripos^ i<f>airr6fi€P0b 
rdy(a S' dp Kal dWoaewapa^epopbevoi, Kcpdaapref; ov iraprd" 
Tvaaip dirlOapop \6yop fivOixop ripa iifipop ^irpoaeirala'dfiep 
does not differ from the other instances except in the subtle 
contrast of tcro)? and rd^ dp (both with the participle), by 
which Plato manages to discriminate between the probable 
and the merely possible alternative. For PL Phaedr, 256 
see below. The participle in such cases may correspond either 
to an indicative or optative of the finite verb; and, in all pro- 
bability, it is this ambiguity or double possibility which has led 
to its retention in Attic usage. As is well known to students . 
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of grammar, language will permit «i idiom that may be 
either A or B, though neither A nor B singly is admissible. 

In the next class of cases (B) the possibility of the event to 
which reference is made is no longer quite indefinite or un- 
determined. It has become, so to speak, attached at one end, 
and thus the av of mere undetermined possibility passes 
into the av of contingency. How easily this can happen may 
be seen by looking at Herodotus 7. 180 cited above. If the 
real reason for the immolation of Leon had not already been 
given, then av...htavpotTo might have expressed: 'And so he 
would get something out of his name'. So far from such ex- 
pressions implying that the event did not happen, they often 
suggest that it is only the speaker's ignorance which prevents 
him from positively asserting that they did. 

The variations in the same grammatical form between 
possibility, contingency and all but realized fact may be illus- 
trated from Xeyoifi Sp, *I could say', 'I may say' (possibility, 
* there is nothing to prevent my saying'), Xeyotfi dv, 'I would 
say' (contingency, 'if necessary' or the like), and even XiyoifA* 
&v, *I will say', Xiyoi^; av, *you will say', 'be good enough to 
say^'. The verbal phrase with ap will of course assume a 
different complexion according to what it depends upon. I 
will endeavour to distinguish these differences as feu: as is 
practicable. 

(I) ap with a past tense of the indicative or with the 

optative may be closely connected with a past tense of the 

indicative; and may indicate a consequence or outcome of 

-^^■^ action expressed by the latter*. The presence of ap 

1 Nor has the fat. ind. l^ss potentiality. Thus in Find. N. 9. 43 rd 8* ^« 
Xcut ifidpait T0XX& fiif h Kovlq. X'^P^V ^^ ^ ydrovi roPTip ^dffofia if it means 
*I could tell of his exploits*, which, as a matter of fact, Pindar does not. So 
ipci Tit ' some one may say *. The same use is fonnd in Latin. 

* Or, as Eilhner pats it, Gr. Or. § 892, n. 4 ** am aaszudriicken dass eine 
Handlung in der Yergangenheit unter gewUsen UmttUnden und VerMUnissen 
gesehah" While acknowledging the valae of Eiihner's contribations to the 
qaestion, it is necessary at the same time to point oat that his exdosiye 
regard of contingent or conditional realisation (as above) to the neglect of 
free and ondetermined possibility has led him into mistakes not only in the 
explanation of particular examples but in the prominent contrast which ha 
draws between the German idiom *konnen' and the Greek (&. 
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here marks the consequence as ideal but not necessarily 
unfulfilled. 

The 'conditioning action' is sometimes expressed, but often 
left to the hearer or the reader to supply. The relation between 
it and the consequence is primarily one of limited possibility, 
not of strict conditional connexion between events assumed to 
be unreal. The consequence is sometimes a particular event ; 
but more often it is of a general character. So in eyi/a)9 ai/, 
71/0/179 av the indefinite 2nd person = Lat. agnoscei^es, diceresj 
<p€To av T49. Homer and Herodotus have the optative, but the 
indicative is usual in Attic, (a) Optative. Herod. 1. 2 'EW^iwi/ 
rivd<; {ov yap ixpvai rovvofia dTTfjytjaaadai) (1)0^1 (sc. Hepaai) 
apTTcurai rod /SaaiXrjo^ rrjv Ovyaripa Ev/owTnyz/. eXria-av S' 
av ovToi K/o^T69, 'these would be Cretans' (a consequence or 
inference from the facts mentioned). Quite different is the 
use of eZiy in 2. 98 fin. already referred to, 77 Bk ireprf '7r6\i^ 
BoKeeo fwi to ovvo/mc e^^iv airo toC Aava^ov yafifipov, 'Ap;^ai/- 
Spov Tofi ^0lov, Tov ^Axdiov' eif) 8' av teal a\Xo9 n^^Ap^ar^ 
Bpo^, 'but it may have been another Archandros'. 11. 4. 223 
evff* ovK av ^pl^ovra ?Sot9 ^Ayafii/ivova, 5. 85 (89 oi /m€V 
TTOviovTO Karct /cpareprjv vafilvrjV TvSelSriv S' ovk av 71/0/179 
irorepoKTi fierelrj. (b) Indicative. II. 4. 420 hetvbv 8' e^pa'^e 
%a\/co9 €7rl arriOeaaiv avaKTo^ opvvfievoV viro Kev rdXaaL" 
(fypova irep 8€09 elXev^. II. 16. 638 ovS* av en ^poZpLtov irep* 
dvrjp 'ZapTTTjSova Blov eyvto^ Od. 24. 61 evda K€V ovtvv 
dSd/cpvrSv y ivorjaa^. So in Attic Dem. 9. 13 oXeaB* atjrov 
ot eiroirjo'av fiev ovBev av xaxov firj iradelv S* e^vKa^avr dv 
X<T(o^y TovToxj^ i^airardv alpetadac, Plato, Ap. 18 C iv ravrji 
ry riKLKia iv ^ dv fidXitTTa eTriarevaaTe. In these two 
last cases the more usual Greek would be efieWov with the^ 
fut. infin. while Latin would use its periphrastic participle in 
-rus. Phrases like ^ero dv tv^ (Xen. An. 1. 5. 8)j eyi/eo dv ri^ 
(id. Cyr. 3. 3. 70) and the like are not uncommon. Eur. (?) 
/. A. 1582 is noteworthy as showing how 'would have' 

1 The aor. ind.in itself does not imply non-fulfilment here any more 
than the optative in II. 13. 843 fxdXa k€v 6pa<rvKdpdtos dti ti r&re yrfB-^ffeiep 
IdCjv vbvov oi^ dKdxoiTo. It is the context and the context only which gives 
this colour. 
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passes into 'must have'; and the very opposite effect to the 
supposed proper meaning of av with the aorist is produced. 
davfia S* rjv al<f>vri<; opav' 7r\r}y7J(i ktvttov yap ira^ T19 ^ader' 
av aa<f>£^, 

(II) In several passages the av phrase is connected with 
an explicit condition (given by an ei clause, by a participle or 
in some other way), (a) Indicative. Ax. Ranae 1022 rov^ eirr 
iirl 0i;/8a9 o deaaafievo^ ira^avTV^ dvrjp rjpaa-dri iato<; eivai, 
Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 18 iireppdadri S-' av ri^ xd/cetvo ISoiv, Gyr. 
8. 1. 33 ihwv av avToi)<: rjyrjato t& ovn eh #faXXo9 f^^^ (b) 
Optative. Plato, Menex. 240 D iv tovt^ (se. tc5 xP^^^) ^^ '^^^ 

^ It may seem strange to some that I have not referred to the views 
of the accomplished Homeric scholar Mr D. B. Monro. The reason is that 
I am not sore that I apprehend them nor, so far as I seem to myself to do 
so, that I can agree with them. Mr Monro saiys § 324 : ** The secondary 
tenses... are ased with Sm or k^p to. express a supposed consequence: e.g. II. 
4. 420 (quoted ahove p. 64) * fear would have seized even the stouthearted '. 
This way of speaking of a conditional event ordinarily implies that the 
condition on which it depended was not fulfilled. "Foi if {e.g,) the assertion 
4i\0€P 'he came' is truej we can hardly ever have occasion <to limit it by saying 
ifX^v dwt lit. *he came in that case'." {The words of Mr Monro which I 
have italicized seem to mean the same as mine * if .the speaker knows that the 
event has happened ' although Mr Monro nowhere hints at this distinction.) 
'* Hence a past tense with d> or k^p naturally came to he used when the event 
in question had not happened owing to the non-fulfilment of the condition.'* 
With this, of course, I have no fault to find. Mr Monro continues, in 
smaller type: '* Sometimes, of course, the event is not sufQciently definite 
to suggest anything as to its happening or not: e.g, in H. 16. 635 (above 
p. 64) *not even a shrewd man would have Imown Sarpedon* there is no 
implication that some one did know him."^ Here too I am not sure of Mr 
Monro's meaning. The expression, it is true, is not ' definite \ but ithis is 
simply because the writer does not let it appear whether there were ' shrewd 
men ' there to recognize Sarpedon. Mr Monro's last sentence, though true, 
does not help us much. How could anyone suppose that ' no one would have 
known him', which ts much more sweeping than 'no obo did know him', 
might imply some one did know him? Mr Monro goes .on to. say that " the 
rule does not apply to events that occur repeatedly or on no particular occasion ; 
for there is no contradiction in saying of such an event that it happened 
when a condition was fulfilled. Hence the use in the iterative sense. This 
use however can hardly be shown to be Homeric." The two instances 
usually quoted Mr Monro regards as doubtful. They are Od. 2. 104 where 
jcat, he thinks, should be read for k4p, and Od. 18. 263 ol k€ rdxi<rra iKpivap 
fUya ptiKoSf " where the commentators take (Kfuvw as a ' gnomic ' aorist. On 
this view the use of k^v has no parallel in Homer." In the last passage 
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yevofievo^ yvoir} otot apa ervyxavov oi/re? rfjv dperrjv oi Mapa- 
Ooovi Se^dfievoL rrjv twv jSapfidpayv hvvafiiv, Herod. 7. 214 
eiSeirj fiep yap av, koX idv firj MiyXfcei/c, ravTrjv Trjv drpairov 
*OpjJT7j<; el rfj x^PV ttoWcl (OfjLi\i]K(o<i etrj' aW' 'ETrtaXriy? yop 
iari o Trepirfyrja'dfievof: to ovpo^ Kara rrjv drpairov, tovtov atriov 
ypd(f>Q), It is not very easy to settle the exact translation of 
elBeiT) av. It may = 'he might know*; for although Herodotus 
denies the fact of Onetes having been the traitor, he cannot 
deny the possibility of his knowing of the path. In this case 
the el sentence introduces a qualification; *if, that is to say, he 
had been much in the country*. Or again it may represent 
a strict consequence, *he would know of it if he had been 
much in the country*. 

(C) There yet remain some passages which require special 
comment. Such is (1) Thucydides 1. 9. 5 ovk av ovv {sc. 
^ Ayafi€fjLv<ov) €^(o roiv wepiotfciSctiv {airai 8' ovic av iroXXal 
ecrjo'av) TjireipcoTi]*; wv i/cpdrec el fJLrj tl koX vavriKOV el^^v. 
This optative is, I believe, generally taken to refer to the 
point of view of Thucydides or. that of his readers: 'if we 
were now to investigate, we should find that there are 
(or were) not many'; the tense being immaterial, as the 
number of islands had not changed. And this explanation is 
perfectly tenable. There is however another course open. 
The principal sentence contains an admission that Agamemnon 
may have ruled over the neighbouring islands; and the 
sentence in question may give the consequence of this: 
* Thus his maritime possessions would not be extensive *. 

(2) A statement about possible actions in the past and 
their consequences often produces a sort of indirect discourse, 
which retains the form of direct discourse while it gives the 
thoughts and anticipations which did occur or might have 
occurred to the speaker at the time in question. Thus 
Lysias* client, Or. 7. 16, in giving the reasons which would 
have deterred him from committing the sacrilege which 

something must be wrong and perhaps ot re is the easiest alteration. Here 
there seems to be a clear difference between our views, Mr Monro apparently 
regarding the iterative om as properly conditional while I take it to have 
originally denoted a possibility. See below p. 69. For Od, 4. 546, *an 
exceptional use of a different kind', see p. 68. 
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had been laid to his charge says, 7re5«? S' qvk av fjv affXioi- 
rarof; avOpdirtav airavToav el tov<: ifiavrov depanrovra^ fjLfjK€TL 
Soi)\ou9 cfieWov €^eiv aWd heairora^ top Xolttov /Siov^ 
TOLovTov epyov aw€Lh6Ta<s ; (So-re, el fcal ra fieyiara €t«? 
€fie e^fidpravovy ovk av olov re fjv Sikijv fie Trap airSiv 
XafjL^dveiv 'y eS yap av elSelffv on ifr efcelvoi^ rjv Ka\ ep>e 
TViioiprjaaaOaL KaX avroli firfvyaaaiv iX€v0€poi<i yeveadai. 
The passage is not formally oratio obliqua, and that is all. 
For the plain meaning is * I must have argued so and so '. 
Let us see then what he would say to himself, irm ov/c 
eaofiai dOXiwraTo^ , . ,el tov^ ifiavTOV BepairovTa^ fir] Ken 

SovXov^ e|^ce)...c3(rT6 el Kal rd fieyiara i^afiaprrjaovTaiy 

OVK ot6<; T eaofiau Sl/erjv Trap* avr&v Xafi^dveiv, When 
these reflections have become a thing of the past, the actions 
then spoken of as future are transformed into past ones, 
whether they condition with el or are contingent with av. 
The only diflSculty is in the last sentence. It is to be 
observed that this represents a supposition less immediate 
than the preceding one. *I shall not be able to punish them. 
For if I were to try, it would be with the full consciousness 
that I was at their mercy ', ev yap av elheirfv '6n iir eKeivoi^ 
earav Kal ifie rifuoprjaaa'Oai k,tX, 

(3) In Soph. Phil, 305 ra^' dv tl^ aKoov €<7^e* TroWa 
yap TaBe ev t(S fiaKpw yevoir av dvdpoiTreov yjpovf^, I am 
not quite clear that the MS. reading qvv is wrong. But the 
dv which Mr Whitelaw prefers would agree well with 
Sophoclean subtleties of language. The possibility of a par- 
ticular event having occurred once or twice (' some one may 
have touched here despite himself) is contrasted with the 
indefinite possibilities that may arise in vast periods of time. 
In the latter case the optative only is allowed. Compare 
Herodotus 5. 9,' which closely resembles the present passage 
yevotTo S' dv irdv ev rw fiaxpm 'x^povqy, 

(4) In Soph. Philoct, 572 irpb^ irolov av topS* avro^ 
ovSvaaev*; eirXet; we find a brachylogical expression which 
seems to have no parallel elsewhere. Here, as with the 
participles discussed above (p. 61), the main verb is cut off 
from the influence of the dv. It is a fact that Odysseus came 
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to fetch some one. The only question is one of his identifica- 
tion. The speaker does not know who he is and asks from 
the point of view of the present ' Who might this man be 
whom Odysseus himself had to fetch ? ' Mr Whitelaw gives 
the meaning well by paraphrasing it, irolo^ oSe av etrj irph^; ov 
'O. €Tr\€iy and illustrates it appropriately from Oed. Col, 64, 
Plat. JProtag, 310 b (above p. 21). We must signalize the 
absence of a verb for the dv to refer to. wpo^: irolov &v T6vh^ 
ovra would have been much less remarkable. 

(D) In the passages hitherto reviewed the aorist with the 
av of possibility has always referred to the past. There are 
two instances in which this is apparently not the case. The 
first passage is Plato Phaedr. p.. 256 e iap Se B^ Sialrrj (f>opTi' 
Kcoripa re KaX a<f>i\oa'6(f>qy ^iXorpifj,^ Se y(p'fj<ra)VTaif Taj^ dv 
irov iv fJL€0ai^ rf rvvi dXKrf dfieXeia rco dfcoXd<rTa> avrolv 
VTTO^vym Xa^ovre Td<i '^i;^a9 dt^poipov^y ^vvayay6v7€ ek 
raifToVy rrjv viro rdiv 7roW(Sv fxaKapLarrjv aipeaiv eiXerrjv re 
KaXiLeirpd^avTo' KaX hiairpa^afievo) to Xoiirov fjirj j^paji/rai 
AT.T.X. Here dv goes primarily with the participles ; but its 
force seems to be continued over to the finite verbs. 
Both the former and the latter denote events which happen 
more than once : and therefore we must translate * perhaps 
they may find the so«ls unguarded.... and choose the course 
which is glorified by the* world '. In this place, perhaps the 
only instance of rd-)^ dv with the ' gnomic * aorist (a primary 
tense and practically equivalent to the iwresent)^ the form and 
general meaning of the tense seems to be regarded rather 
than its particular meaning here. The other place is Od, 4. 
546 fj r^dp fiLV ^toov ye KiyijiTeai rj kcv ^Opea^rrj^ tcreivev 
v7ro(l>0afi€vo<;, where Mr Monro (L c.) »otes ' Here k€v marks 
the alternative (§ 283 n. 3) ; * either you will find him alive 
or (in the other case) Orestes has killed him ' (i^e. must have 
killed him). Thrown into a conditional form the sentence 
would be : * if yeu do not find him alive, then Orestes has 
killed him '. This note of Mr Monro's, excellent so far as it 
goes, does not to my mind go far enough. The Krelvev may 
regard either of two points of time : (1) the moment at which 
Menelaus is speaking, or (2) the moment of Telemachus' 
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arrival. If (1) then it means: 'Either you will find him alive; 
or possibly Orestes has already killed him.' In this case the 
aor. represents a perfect If (2) (as I prefer to take it) the 
aor. is equivalent to a future perfect. ' Either you will find 
him alive or possibly that Orestes has killed him before your 
arrival.' This use of the aor. is often overlooked, as in Find. 
Nem. 11. 13 el Si rt? oK^ov e^wi/ fiop^a irapafieva-erai 
oWou? €V T diOXoKTi.v dpi(TT€Vo>v iiriSct^ev fiiav, 6 vara 
fiefjLvdaOo) irepuTTiXXtov fiiXrj, where*the statement is general; 
and the verbs may be translated by the Lat. excellet... 
ostenderit A good parallel to the present passage is II. 4. 
160 sqq. (quoted by Kuhner § 386) etirep yap re /eai avrl/c 
'0\i5)Lt7rto9 ovK iriXeo'a'ev, €fc re xal o'^e reXel ovp re /MeydXtp 
dtreTLaav avv a-^fjaiv ie€<f>a\ri(Ti. The use is without doubt 
correctly explained by Mr Monro Horn. Or. § 78: 'The 
speaker puts himself at the (future) point of time given by 
the context, and uses the tense which then becomes appro- 
priate.* In any case it well illustrates the way in which 
'possibility' may be developed into * dependence on a 
condition *. 

(E) It is not necessary to say much about the fre- 
quentative use of dv with the imperf. or (more rarely) the aor. 
indicative to express repeated actions in past time. The trans- 
ition of meaning is easy and obvious. If the possibility of 
any event's happening is indefinite, it may have happened an 
indefinite number of times; and if its occurrence is only 
limited by the occurrence of another possible event, it may 
have occurred whenever that event has occurred. Frequency 
and indefiniteness lie near together in the popular thought. 
Compare the Herodotean maxim yivoiro S' av ntdv iv rtp 
/jLa/ep^ XPovrp and the Latin line ^cuiquam potest quod acci- 
dere id cuiuis potest '. The converse change of idea is seen 
in 7roXKdKi<; and the Latin saepe, for perhaps. 
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The Aorist Participle in Oed, JR. 227. 

Ket /M€P (f>0/3€LTat T0V7rLK\T)/JL V7r€^6\(0V 

avTO^; Ka0* avrov' ireiaeTai yap dWo fiev 
darepye^ ovBev 7^9 S' aireiaiv d^Xafiij^;' 
el B* av Tt9 aWov olBev i^ dWr)^ x^^^^^ 
TOP avTO'^eLpa firj aicoTrdTO), 

It may seem audacious to add another to the interpreta- 
tions of this notorious passage which are enumerated in thq 
appendix to Professor Jebb's edition. What I propose how- 
ever is not a new theory but only a new combination. Scholars 
are well acquainted with the Greek idiom which throws the 
main force and substance of a sentence into the participle, 
while it leaves the main verb to discharge a subordinate and 
often a purely syntactical function. In particular it has been 
well illustrated by Shilleto in Thuc. 1. 20. 3. Here the gist 
of the first e^ sentence, whatever reading and whatever inter- 
pretation we adopt, is 'If he is concealing his own guilt'. 
This is the case even if we put the stop at ^fielrai. For 
Oedipus only cares for the man's fears as far as they are 
evidence of a guilty conscience. 

So far therefore as the present line is concerned I agree 
with Prof. Kennedy's note on the passage where he translates 
*if he has in fear secretly suppressed the accusation' and also 
gives, as Greek paraphrases, vTre^eXciov ex^v (or iire^eVKe) 
^o^tp. The use of the aorist participle seems certainly pecu- 
liar as the time of vTre^eXdp must be subsequent to that of 
^o^elrac. The truth is that there is no necessary connexion 
of time between the main verb and the participle. The 
sense is : *If he is afraid and has made away with the charge' 
(a momentary action). There is a somewhat similar use in 
Pind. i\r. 1. 61, 62 6 Si ol (f>pd^€, koI iravrX aTparo) iroiai^i 
6fii\i]a'€i Ti/^at9, oaa-ov^: fiev iv %6/3crft) Kravoiv, '6a(T0V9 Be 
TTovTtp dfjpaf; alBpoBUa^ where Kravdv is more specific than 
ofiCKriaei as in the present passage iire^eXwv is than <j)o^e2raL 
The use of the aorist participle is partly illustrated by the 
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examples of "aor. part, with single action identical in time 
with that of the principal verb" ; see Mr Whitelaw's note 
above p. 13. Mr Whitelaw takes rovTri/cXijfjL vTre^eXdip 
with avrd'i Kaff avrov (arj/jLaivira) or the like): 'removing 
the charge (that now hangs over the city) let him denounce 
himself. I am afraid I cannot follow him in the first part of 
his interpretation which, though perfectly possible from the 
ambiguity of the words 'making away with the charge*, is not 
so simple in sense or convenient in rhythm as the one that I 
prefer: but I quite coincide in his view that avro^; xaO^ 
avTov is part of the apodosis. There is this great objection 
to taking it with the protasis that Oedipus is issuing a pro- 
clamation and therefore cannot leave the orders he gives to be 
understood from the (general) sense of the context, but must 
state them precisely : 'The man is to inform against himself if 
he is guilty just as he is to inform against others if he knows 
of their guilt/ I think that directness of speech, correspond- 
ence of structure and concinnity of rhythm all join in requiring 
that we should translate : 'And if he is afraid and has 
made away with the charge against him (i.e. has tried to 
bury it out of sight), let him (inform) against himself. For 
he shall not suffer an)iihing unbearable biit be allowed to 
quit the land unharmed/ 

J. P. POSTGATE. 



NOTE ON SOPH. OED. R. 43—45. 

The interpretation of this passage oflFered by Professors 
Campbell and Jebb seems to have been proved untenable by 
Professor Kennedy, and yet many of our best scholars have 
not accepted the version adopted by Dr Kennedy. I venture 
to suggest that a slight modification of the Regius Professor's 
rendering of Ta<; ^vfi(f>opa<; and ^daa^ will make his views 
on the connection and general meaning of this well-worn 
passage quite satisfactory. 

As to V, 43 I need only say that Dr Kennedy's construc- 
tion air* dvBpo^ olaOd irov is helped by the contiguity of 
aKovaa^. 

The unwarrantaible attempt to render ^vfi^opd^ by 
^'issues" constitutes an argument in favour of taking the 
word in an unusual sense, but Dr Kennedy's "comparisons" 
and Mr Whitelaw's "conferences" are processes ^ and as such 
cannot be said to be fcoo-a? in any tenable sense. But the 
English word "collections" which I propose to substitute is 
not open to this objection ; for if it be used, the participle 
(^GDcra? may virtually refer to fiovXeu/jbaTa, which may be 
^(Hvra just as fiavrela are }^&vTa v. 482. One man whom 
Oedipus actually did consult was Teiresias, whose ^ovXeiifiara 
were not far different ifrom fiavreia according to w, 284, 5> 
avaKT avaKTi ravO^ op&vr eirlarafiai, iiaKiara <Poil3(p. 

The passage may accordingly be translated — "Find some 
succour whether thou hast learnt it by hearing any God's 
voice, or perchance from a man. Since I see that with men 
of experience their collections of counsels (i.e. the counsels 
which they })ring together) are also (as well as a (fyrjfjLrj 6eov) 
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most of all living/* To support this translation nearly all 
Dr Kennedy's arguments can be employed, while the diffi- 
culties which have been found in his version are avoided, in 
particular the assumption that (fooo-a? means ''remain in 
lively use." 

It should be observed that the priest leads up to the 
intimation (which Prof. Jebb considers adverse to the general 
spirit and tone of the speech) that the king should supple- 
ment the suggestions of his own experience by getting 
suggestions from other men, when (v. 38) he ascribes the 
victory over the Sphinx to divine aid, irpoa-O'qKrf 0€ov X€76t 
vofii^ei ff fjpXv opOwcat filov, though Oedipus, v. 398, says 
that he guessed the riddle ypwfif) KVfyijaa^, and again the 
chorus, V. 505, attributes the victory to his wisdom — ao(f)6<i 
w<f>07). This superficial discrepancy (which has hitherto passed 
unnoticed — unless I am mistaken) involves no contradiction ; 
but the less complimentary account of the matter given by 
the priest is a delicate touch, by which the poet intended to 
deepen the impression of Oedipus' self-confidence. The priest 
manifestly implies that the deliverance of the city from its pre- 
sent distress is, as was the case under the terror of the Sphinx, 
beyond the range of the king's own human wisdom — an 
implication which affords a very subtle contrast to the self- 
reliant graciousness of Oedipus' opening speech. In the hint 
that Oedipus is a favourite of the Gods we have an exquisite 
stroke of elptoveia. Any shade of disrespect in the sugges- 
tion that Oedipus should consult other men is toned down 
by the superlative fidXiara. Oedipus is the first of men in 
the ordinary affairs of life, and even in a supreme crisis his 
fiovXevfiaTa (even if a god does not, as before, aid him) may 
be fjLoKa ^wvra; but the present extremity demands that 
assurance be made doubly sure. There is not necessarily to 
be any over-ruling of the king's own proposals; in the kind of 
crisis presented several remedies might be tried. 

I may observe that when Oedipus does seek advice we do 
not meet with a word about conferences or comparisons of 
counsels. 

So much for the connection. As to the diction — ^it is 

6 
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more justifiable to deduce the meaning " collectioDS " for 
^vfjL<f}opd^ from the meaning of ^Vfi4>€p€ip, than those of 
" comparisons " and " conferences/* because the verb is most 
qommonly and literally used in the sense of " bring together, 
collect." The word ^ootra^ immediately told the audience 
that ra^ ^v/jL<f>opd^ was to be understood in an unusual 
significatioD, and the signification which was more likely to 
be pitched upon at once is more probably right than a 
signification which was less likely to suggest itself to the 
audience from their acquaintance with ^vfju^epecv, ^vfi^opelv. 

The proposed interpretation gives a satisfactory account 
of the emphatic xal, and embodies a less trite sentiment than 
that attributed to the poet by Professor Kennedy. 

The disagreement amongst the highest authorities lessens 
the presumption of offering a fresh solution of this very 
diflScult problem. 

C. A. M. FENNELL. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT [JS ASPER. 



§ 1. The sound which we are accustomed in English to 
denote by the letter h (initial) occupies the singular position 
of being to all appearances the independent development of 
each Indo-European language in which it is found. From this 
it naturally follows that one ought not to expect to find it 
phonetically identical in all, and accordingly the first duty of 
any one who touches upon it is to state what he believes to be 
its nature in the particular language under discussion. 

The evidence on which rests the conclusion that the original i. s. 
language did not possess any distinction of vowel opening, or that if 
80 it was subsequently ohscured, is that in Vedic all words with 
initial h come, as may be seen at once from Grassmann, from older 
gh^ while in Greek the spiritus asper appears to come almost uni- 
versally from a similar change affecting other sounds. The exceptions 
for Greek (if any) will appear in the course of this paper, but are 
not at rtll events sufficient to warrant any assumption of original A. 

Sweet (Handb, of Phonetics § 195) makes our English 
aspiration the 'gradual' beginning with the glide stressed. 
It therefore follows that its exact phonetic value depends on 
the vowel which comes after it. Quite diflferent is the German 
A, which has more claim to independence. According to 
Czermak* the common characteristic of all true A-sounds is 
that they are Reibungsgerauschef produced by a narrowing of 
the channel traversed by the breath- current. The English 
A, also, appears to me to have this character in many cases, 

* Oes. Schriften i. p. 765. 

7—2 
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which may ax^count for the disagreement between Sweet and 
Ellis \ What we know of the origin to be assigned to the 
^--sounds in Greek and Latin (and probably in Sanskrit) points 
to the supposition that these also were of this description. 

It is obvious that the 'narrowing' (Enge) of the channel, 
above mentioned, may take place at any point between the 
larynx and the lips, and just as we have (1) Explosives, (2) 
Fricatives, so we can have (3) Aspirations, guttural, palatal, 
dental, labial, and so on accordingly, the extremes being 
German h and English (northern) wh, which is strangely con- 
sidered a double sound by some phonetists. In other words 
we have for every point the following table : — 

Condition. Result 

Total contact. Explosive. 

Close approximation. Fricative. * 

Narrowing. Aspiration. 

No resistance. Deaspiration. 

Thus when the initial group <rF in Greek passes first into 
F * and then into the spiritus asper, there is a fair probability 
that with the loss of the <r the F becomes breathed' and then 
passes into the labial A-sound. Similarly we may assume that 
the spiritus asper from <r is dental, and that from i palatal in 
character. These remarks it may be observed apply also to 
the history of the Latin aspiration: we may assume a labial 
character for the h from bh, a guttural character for the h from 
gh. So also for Sanskrit. 

To explain why the languages mentioned did not dis- 
tinguish between these sounds, it must be noted that their 
audible value diflfers very slightly. That is to say, the speaker 
may be consciously forming a labial A-sound without the 
hearer's being able to distinguish it from the sound he himself 
forms at the back of the mouth. Of course the reminder is 
hardly necessary that speech is learnt by the ear alone. Con- 
sequently there is no need to suppose that, say at 400 B.C., 
any Greek made, or was conscious of, a distinction between 

^ Sweet, Handb, p. 65, note a. similation became /"/"- which is writ- 

• or fh as in I. G. A. 131. ten f- just as afi- became fifi written 

s More correctly <r/- by mutual as- /i (or fih as in I. G. A. 344). 
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the aspirations of 2? and of iqhv^. That the sound tended to 
become less and less definite in character is shown (1) by its 
misplacement, (2) by its gradual disappearance. 

The object of this paper is to investigate whether it« ety- 
mological value is — subject to the usual limitations — exact and 
definite, or the exceptions to the rules too numerous for it to 
have any weight in confirming or rejecting a derivation. 

§ 2. The easiest way to disclose the exceptions is to begin 
by giving the usual rules with the most certain examples of 
each. 

I. Original s- becomes * in Greek'. 

Examples : — 

alfia Germ. Seim. »J si Fick, Vol. L 799, more probable than 
Skt. asan Christ Lautl, p. 139. 

alficov Skt seo, L. Meyer, p. 89. 

aXXo/uii = sli5 Lat salio, 

3X9, aXa^ Lat. sal, — SX? may equally well be from Vsuel, Lat 
salum, 

apira^ &c. Lat sarpo, which is more directly parallel than 
rapio (see infra). Here probably belong apire^a *a thorn- 
hedge* and ap-rreBovrf *a noose*. 

eSo^ (e^o/jLai, ihpv(o &c.) Vsed. 

eh (6- bp^O') y/sem. 

e\o(; Skt saras, 

IfcD v^segh. 

€09 = 8eUOS. 

eiropuit Vseq. 

67rra=s^ptra (septm, Wheeler Nominalacc, p. 19, less probable). 

epfia V ser 'link' or 'connect**. Latin sero sertum opp,o^ ipprfvev^ 
&c. To this sense are easily traceable the different mean- 
ings of ?ppa, including that in //. 4, 117, where Ip/*' 
6Svpda>v is not the 'foundation' of pangs (so Liddell and 
Scott), but the ' link * which brings them. 

1 Brgm. Grds. § 564. L. Meyer p. 693, Waokemagel K. Z. 

' Perhaps identical with i^ Ber= 25, 267 who refer it to Sdrameya and 

'move' and so oonneot dp/xifi &c, *Ep- so to sAra = TjfH>n (L. Meyer p. 694). 
fiTjs perhaps 'the connecter' but cf. 
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Ipircj Lat. serpo, repo seems to stand to setyo in the same 

relation as rapio to sarpo. 
evhto Lat. sudum, Fick, Vol. II. p. 259. Highly improbable. 
r}fii' Skt. mmi' Lat. semi-, 

t- ace. 41/, instr. Iva, Vedic. slm which cannot be referred to «a-. 
if^^esssi-B^-^mi. 

ffia? s/^i more probable than vi- vlmen &c. 
?0Ti7/Ai = si - sth e - m i. 

17 = sas m with its cognates. 
oho^ Skt. sdda-. 

2X09 Skt. 5ari;aa, Lat. sollus, 

i;/69 = Vsu. 

vpaf Lat. «orea7 perhaps V s^er. 

U9 Lat. 8U8. 

TLfXrf Lat. ^7t;a V^U^^- 

iJ7ri/09 Skt. svapna-, Lat somnus ^/suep. 

IL Original j- becomes ' in Greek\ 

Examples : — 

a^ofiai ; ay 10^, ar/vo^ cf. Skt. ya;. 

^Trap = Skt. yakrt, 

^9 = Skt. yas, and cognates ew? (= ydvat^) o5-9 &c. 

i;/iet9 compare yupna', 

vafilprj tj iudh. 

&pa Gothic jer. 

IIL Original su- becomes ' in Greek^ 

Examples : — 

aiv^ dpBdpcd &c. Latin sudvis \/ suad. 

1 Skt. 8va, 

€Kvp6^ Skt. fvdgura. 
If ^syeks. 

ffXio^ Skt. mrya- V syer 
iSpoiv Skt. 8vid'. 

1 Brgm. Or(fo. § 129. « Brgm. Gj-^te. § 564, cf. p. 149. 

3 Not directly paralleL 
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IV. Original si- becomes * in Greek*. 

vfiriv vfivo^ V 8ia*u Skt. syuman-, I make a8/>09=fij[nd-r6- 
(Ved. syand- *flow'), cf. Hdt. 4, 31, Arist. Probl. 28, 1, p. 949* 5. 

V. Original u- becomes v- in Greek*. 

Except in dialectal forms, as Lesbian, v is not found in Gk. 
In many words the aspiration is etymologically justified by one 
of the above rules, but in many others the aspiration can be 
proved hysterogene, e.g. iStop cf. unda weak form of Vya*d-, 
vTrep vwo Skt. upari upa, varepo^ Skt uttara-, iirap cf. Skt. 
'Dapus (L. Meyer, p. 943). 

The only explanation oflFered of this phenomenon will be 
found in Brugmann's Grundriss I. § 48, and is as follows: — 
that vr developed a parasitic j- which passed into the spiritus 
asper in accordance with our 2nd rule. The proximity of ju- 
and H is vouched for by the English pronunciation of u as in use 
(which is generally supposed to have originated in an attempt 
to pronounce the Fi-ench u) and by Boeotian lov for u as in 
Tiovxa (e.g. Can" 303). The case is by no means established. 
Boeotian lov proves nothing for it only occurs after dentals (t, 8, 
0, \, I/), and hence like the similar Oscan phenomenon '^ is to be 
ascribed to dentalism. The parallel drawn from English is 
obviously inexact and that in two ways: first, the assigned ex- 
planation implies that at a time when the Greeks naturally 
said u they made attempts at saying t6, but at first only suc- 
ceeded in saying tw, whereas the change of w to ti in Greek was 
purely phonetic and therefore unconscious : secondly, Boeotian 
(with u) is to the rest of Greece (with u) as English (with u) is 
to French (with il), therefore the initial i and consequent aspi- 
ration should appear in Boeotian and be wanting elsewhere ; 
which is exactly the reverse of the facts. 

Further, the theory necessitates one of two conclusions, 
neither of which has been drawn from it, or is in itself probable. 
The intrusive j- of the hypothesis must have come in either 
before or after the separation of dialects. If before^ the conclu- 
sion is that Boeotian violated in this case its regular change of 

^ lb, §§ 564, 131. ^ With which Brugm. (l.o.) also 

^ Osth. Perf, p. 485. oomparea it. 
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i' to spiratus asper*. If after, i.e. in the 6th century B.C.*, it is 
necessary to suppose that the change of j- to spiritus asper 
took place independently in the several dialects, and moreover, 
that in some of them it took place tvrice, for the traces of t- in 
the Homeric poems are known to be of the slightest. 

I am therefore reluctantly compelled to record the pheno- 
menon as unexplained, nor can I offer any attempt to solve the 
problem. 

§ 3. Of these five rules, the first three are generally believed 
to admit of a large amount of exception. Such exceptions obvi- 
ously are of two kinds: first, words which have not the aspirate, 
although their derivation brings them under one of the rules : 
second, words which have the aspirate without coming under 
the rules. 

The first of these again will fall into three subdivisions. 

a. Original s- becomes ' in Greek. 

The evidence for this is most fully given by L. Meyer, pp. 
89 sqq., whose instances are : — 

TyFeXto? = ^\to^ ireo^ = Skt. satyor 

oZ\o^ = o\o^ cBeffKoVy €Sa<l>o<; : eSo9 

dfioOev, d/jLtjy &c.: dfwOev, &c, apev = Skt, sanutar 

ddp6o<; = adpoo^ epioi : V sm 

aP€iv : dpveiv ivaXlyxio^ : V sm 

opiTT)^ = ipirrj^ etpeiv = L. severe 

Compounds with a- = sm cp6(; = L. serum 

dfievai, aT09, &c. : L. satur ^Epcvv^ = SktT SaranyU" 

Ik/mi*; : Skt. sic ipveaOac = servare 

lv€7r€ = in-sec-e aXao^ = saltus 

oirdtov : sodus oiXao, &c. : &KKoiJi,aL 

oiro^ = * Saft ' eao) : V su Fest. desivdre. 

Of these, TyeXto? is discussed at length below (p. 94). ovX,o<; 
like ov&o^y ovpo<;, &c. is purely dialectal. In dfwOep the initial 

1 As for example in the forms of the found in I. G. A. 524 and others (dated 

relative prononn (stem |o-). middle of 6th cent. Roberts, Introd, p. 

^ The reasons for fixing the pronun- 210) before u, which proves u not iL 

ciation as u in the 6th cent, are two : Besides, the lateness of the aspiration 

1st the Latin transliterations at the is proved by the non-dissimilation, e.g. 

early period of Greek contact, 2nd 9 is in v^tJ. 
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aspirate disappears by the rule for dissimilation: dfioOep : dfir} 
then produced dfioOep and d/jbfj. The same holds for dOpoo^y 
and the other compounds with a- for a-, e.g. oKo-xp^y &c. produce 
oKoiTi^, &c. The same rule produces cBeffXov €Ba<f}o<; beside eSo9. 
For avecp, ofyirr)^, dfievai, &c. see pp. 94, 91, 94, respectively. The 
derivation of UfjAf; from sic is by no means a certain one. 
Greldner* proposes to connect it with Skt. ydfu, Zend, igi, but 
Duntzer's* view, who connects UfiaXeo^ tfi59, &c. with Skt. vij- 
Germ, weichy is perhaps preferable on account of 

Ku#c\o<r', a^ap Bi re lK/Md<; €J3rf, Bvpei Bi t aXot0^, — P. 392, 
which seems to demand the F. The derivation of evveire from 
tj seq was refuted by Brgm. K. Z. 25. 305 and that from V ueq 
s»ibstituted'. — If it were established that s- could vanish the 
derivation of oTrdtav from seq- would be highly probable, but it 
cannot aid in establishing the rule, because it is equally pos- 
sible to connect it with otta? * respect *, and so with oq- 'see \ — 
The comparison of otto? with * Saft ' is fanciful and still more so 
that by Curtius with (ra^ijf;^ sapor, or sttcus, I believe the 
radical meaninof to be ' bitter ', but do not identify it with the 
root ak because that involves transition from one class of 
gutturals to the other, which is too lengthy a question for 
discussion here. — The derivation of ireo^ from satya- does 
appear to warrant the rule, and has been frequently adduced 
to support this, and other irregularities. But in fact, except 
the similar meaning there is no particle of reason for identi- 
fying the two. Brugmann* and Osthoflf* have vainly tried to 
evade the difBchlties. Satya- is for I.E. snt-io- which would 
give in Greek nothing but daao' which bears no great resem- 
blance to FertFo. That the latter is a stem in -rtF- is 
proved by Cretan ' Etc Fjh;8/509^ (if to be identified with this) 
but certainly by the weak stem in erv-fio^. It is thus parallel 
to 7roirfT€o<{ and the other so-called ' verbal adjectives'. The 
difiference in accent between eVeo? and ironjrio^ is a good ex- 
ample of Wheeler's rule', for eVeo? is not dactylic. 

1 K. Z. 27. 256. « K. Z. 24. 414. 

' lb, 13. 19. « Stud, 9. 102, of. 334. 

' hwewe : iveire as explained by 7 Nominal-accent im Griech, pp. 

Wackemagel, K. Z. 25. 262. 60—104. 

* Stud, 9. 334. 
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The next question is the root : and first as to the digamma. 
Knos (p. 198) gives the Homeric evidence as follows: — Hiatus 
before it, B. 300, E. 104, 0. 423, M. 217, N. 153, 375, H. 125, 
7. 122, L 529, V. 328, tt. 300, 320, t. 216, -f . 36, o. 259, 352. 
Elision before it, H. 359, M. 233, O. 53, 2. 305, T. 255, ^. 107. 
As he follows the derivation satya- he is of course compelled to 
slight the first instances, and deny the F. The cognates I 
propose compel me, in the first place, to make an equally gra- 
tuitous assumption that the word has the F, leaving the evidence 
to be examined later. 

Fe-Tt F-0-9 is then the verbal adjective of a root ue u6 (? u): of 
this the present in Greek is f/)-fjLv * say *, ' speak '. This verb is 
thus given an independent existence and the rather improbable 
re-formation^ from the single form ^ becomes unnecessary : of 
course tj/it cannot be directly for egh-mi. The radical meaning 
"of €T609 is therefore simply 'what is to be said', and hence 'true', 
just as the Latin ve-riiSy from the same root, arrives at the same 
meaning through the suffix -ro-. 

The light thus thrown on the original meaning of the word 
renders intelligible II. xiv. 124, 

KCKttO'TO Se TTttKras *A;(<uovs 
cyxcwy* rd Sk fiikker dKovi/JLev, ct inov irepf 

where the older editions alter €t into ws. The sentiment * if indeed 
it is true ' is clearly inappropriate, or weak at the best, but, giving 
the word its original sense, * if I may say so ' is a perfectly natural 
softening of the foregoing vaunt, especially in the case of a man 
praising his own father. 

€T779 is another derivative of this root, but its history is not 
clear because it is uncertain which of its two main senses 
' comrade ' and ' tribesman ' is the older. Probably they come 
independently from the root-meaning, the one from the daily 
intercourse of speech, the other from the right of speaking in 
the assembly*'*. 

1 Wackemagel, K. Z. 23, 467, Osth. loss of the guttural. 
Per/, p. 176. Bezzenberger's deri- ^ This word is not connected with 

vation {Beitr. 4, 314 f.) from Bulg. iruipos in spite of J. Schmidt, K. Z. 

s^tUy Skt. sdman is impossible. MoUer, 25. 143, for the latter shows no trace 

K. Z. 24. 474 n. seeks to justify the of f in Homer (Knos pp. 221—2), 
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It is difficult not to believe that this root was originally 
identical with ue 'breathe' 'blow', Skt. vd, Gk. otjih,, but their 
different treatment in Gk. points to an early separation. 

The evidence I have to offer for the F is therefore as follows : 
First, the frequency of hiatus before it in Homer. Secondly, Lat. 
verus. Thirdly, Itt/s, which undoubtedly has the digamma (cf. I.G.A. 
110. 8). Fourthly, the passages in Homer which show elision 
before it can scarcely be held to disprove the F, especially as in all 
but one (Y. 265) the elision is of a particle. The new sense given to 
creov makes the omission of the particle in some cases more easy, e.g. 
H. 359 (M. 233), 

Et kT€OV 817 TOVTOV diTO (TTTOvBrj^ ciyopcvcts 

*Ef ttpa 817 rot ftrciTtt ^€0t f^ei^as oSXccav avrot, 

can be translated * If indeed we are to say " you address him in 
earnest" then verily the gods themselves, ifec' Y. 255 in which 
correction is impossible is in a spurious passage (251 — 5) marked as 
such by Aristonicus. 

The comparison of dv€v with Skt. sanutar is also untenable. 
The root of the latter is sana which seems to imply originally 
'duration in time' (Gk. ei/09, Lat. senex, Eng. syne). The 
meaning *old' comes naturally from this. The suffix -tar is 
identical with -rep in Greek in drep -rep-O' &c., and appears 
in prdtaVy antar with the same function as in sanuiar. 

Its force seems to be that the root to which it is added is 
contrasted with something else, whence its comparative function, 
and thus sanutar comes to mean ' far-removed ' — but it is cleai* 
that the root could not give the sense without a suffix of this 
nature, and that -neu could have this force is entirely un- 
supported by evidence. On the other hand, the comparison of 
Av€u with Gothic inu, M. H. G. dn, A. S. dno (see Kluge, Etym. 
Wort. s. V. ohne), is justified both by form and by meaning. 
dvev then would stand for nneu and so be connected with the 

o ^ 

negative particle. — ^vioi has been influenced by ^i/t, ivaXiyKio^ 
by apparent, or actual, composition with iu. — eipetv is from the 
root fep- see p. 95 : Knos p. 176 is compelled to postulate a 
root svar in order to bring this into connection with sero, — 6p6^ 
is not to be compared with serum. It is connected with opyj] 
and perhaps with Skt. ar 'be in motion'; it therefore had no 
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iDitial s. — The derivation of 'E/>Zi/i59 from Saranyu- is impro- 
bable. Mythologic names should always be identified with great 
cautiofi, and here the phonetic diflSculties are considerable, 
while it seems unlikely that *Eplvv^ is to be separated from 
''E/>t9. — ipveadac is from fep- not aep-, see p. 95. — a\<ro<; see 
p. 106. — d\<To &c. see p. 107. — iaa> is a very difficult word which 
has not yet been cleared up, but the derivation suggested is not 
plausible enough to overcome the difficulty of the breathing. 

Curtius (OrundzJ^ p. 682 sqq.) gives substantially the same 
list of irregularities, the only additional instances being the 
perfects earoK/ea eairapTai, &c. for which I need only refer to 
Q. Meyer, Gr, Oram* § 544. 

The comparison of ev- and stir- 1 mention because it seems to 
be accepted by Htibschm. {Arm, Stud. p. 37). €i5- is of course 
the stem of €v<; which is connected with dyus^. The only other 
exception which has any authority is drep^sonder*. There 
does not seem to be any valid reason for preferring this deriva- 
tion to an equally possible one from Skt. antara-, Germ, ander. 

b. Original i becomes ' in Greek. 

The following are adduced by Curtius, Gnmdz,^ p. 687, vfiiM€<:, 
Stti, 6(f>pa, and dyieaai' re/jiivea-ac Hesych. which he says 
belongs * unzweifelhaft ' to the root 'y(ig\ Of these the first 
two are Aeolic ; the third loses its aspirate by dissimilation ; for 
the fourth the root ag- ' drive ' seems equally possible, but the 
instance is too dubious to carry much weight. 

L. Meyer, p. 159, gives no further examples. 

Christ {Lautl, p. 154) presents the following : — rjfiap with 
i^fjbipa, 'f}io<;=^lijio^, ^7r409=Skt. ydpya, rjla, €lal=^ecaL 

These words are all uncertain and have been the subject of 
numerous conjectures. Ascoli'^ has connected rffiepa and fffiap 
with Skt. vas, its, ' burn \ and this is the most widely accepted 
view. The evidence for the digamma is however insufficient 
{Tijfiepov : arjfiepov does not prove it). The derivation to which 

1 Collitz, K. Z. 27. 183 sq. 397 sqq. It is the proof and not the 

2 Brugmann, Gr. Gram. § 200 derivation which is due to him, of. 
{Handb. ii. p. 117). K. Z. 12. 310. 

3 K. Z. 17. 403 sqq. Stud. Krit. ii. 
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Christ alludes is presumably that which connects them with 
Skt. ydman, and if Latin Idnus may be taken as proof that the 
original form of yd was ja and not i§ (Doric shows afxepa, 
QfjLap^), this derivation is otherwise irreproachable. However I 
prefer to separate fjixap from i^fiipa, and refer the latter to 
V sam seen in Skt. samd 'year', Zend, hama 'summer*, 
O. H. G. sumar, the last of which may be identical also in 
sufBx. The connection in sense through *the bright shining 
time' is easy. — The words ^to9 and Itjto^ are also of too doubt- 
ful identity ; lijvo^ may be derived from Irj and, if so, 17409 
may come from the interjection rj, but it is unsafe in princi- 
ple to admit that i may at one moment appear as i, and 
the next disappear, in one and the same word, especially when 
that happens to be an interjection. — ^7r*o9 is also a much-de- 
bated word. The earliest guess is Ebel's', who makes it Latiu 
pitis with prefixed «;-. Bechtel* identified it with Lith. opius 
(dpus) opia * fragile*. The derivation which Christ accepts — 
from Skt. ydpya — was propounded by Pictet*. It seems to 
have met with a good deal of acceptance, but in my opinion 
Aufrecht's* is much superior. He connects it with Vedic dpya 
relationship, dpi kinsman, and so with the root ap- 'connect*. — 
The concluding instance does not bear upon my subject, for if 
^eiai weTe=€iai, the f proves that it would be a case of lost j- 
(not t), which is even more improbable. 

c. Original su- becomes ' in Greek. 

The instances alleged are : — at, el = Osc. svai svae — aa-fi€vo<; 
from ijBofiav — e^09, Skt. svadhd — en;? also with sva — ^So9 be- 
side 1781)9 — ?S409, Skt. 8va — ZS09 Vs^id- /S/>(W9, &c. 

Brugmann*, though with some hesitation, accepts the first 
of these instances. His attempt however, to explain the loss 
of the aspirate, carries very little conviction. A little attention 
to inscriptions would have proved the derivation impossible at 

I G. Meyer Gr. Gram,^ % 44. The » Bezz, Beitr, i. 164. 

only other derivation which avoids this * K. Z. 5. 42. 

objection is Mdller's, K. Z. 24. 474, * lb. 6. 369 sqq. cf. Goebel, lb. 10. 

from ahan, and it is impossible on 399. 
other grounds. « Gr, Gram. § 201. 1 and note. 

« K. Z. 4. 447. 
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once. On the Gortyn inscription for instance al occurs fre- 
quently: 80 do nunaerous other words where initial sy- is un- 
doubted, as iicaaro^ (l. 9) 2^, i/cdrepo^ (l, 17) &c. : in all of these 
the digamma is consistently written ; from al the digamma is 
as consistently absent. The conclusion is obvious. 

That at, €1, come from some pronominal stem is highly pix)bable : 
whether it is the same which appears in Skt. idam id itas^ in 
e- {eaaa) ko, in Latin i«, id and in Greek -i must remain an open 
question. 

a<Tfi€vo<; is assigned to fjSofjLat as perfect participle by the Etym. 
Mag*, which is followed by all authorities down to G. Meyer 
Gram.^ § 530, who regards it however as sigmatic aorist. This 
derivation is impossible both from the absence of the aspirate 
and from the a which ought to be ?;. I believe dafievo<; to stand 
for Fn-(r-/A€i/o9 and so connect it with Skt. van 'desire', Lat. 
Venus &c. As regards the F, the word occurs three times in 
the Odyssey', always at the beginning of the same line, and 
twice in the Iliad* with paragogic v preceding (Dindorf: Bekker 
wrote Fi(7/x6i/09). The termination -©--/iei/o? is most frequent 
with perfect participles, but there is no doubt that it was 
* abstracted ' as a suffix, and not formed independently in each 
case from the 3^ sg. (Brgm. M. U. I. 81. n.). It is also possible 
that Meyer may be right in regarding the a as the sign 
of the sigmatic aorist. The accent follows that of other — not 
perfect — ^participles. 

In 6^09 the aspirate is lost by dissimilation. — The derivation 
of 6X979 from o^e-Tri^ * one's own man' and so * companion' is 
most improbable. The suflSx -T979 has a perfectly explicit and 
well-defined function ; it forms nouns from verbs, and to have 
it added to a pronominal stem in this way would indeed be 
remarkable. Hence the derivation from F^/^t, suggested above, 
is to be preferred. The same objection applies to t8to9, which 
according to the received view is all termination, with the 
pronominal stem prefixed only to vanish. It is better to derive 

^ Whitney, § 502. x^ r/afUvoit koX Sff/Jiepoi rpowi rod ff 

2 Lentz, Herodian 11. 358. E. M. eh d, 
155. 23 dfffJLfvos' ridu) to eiippalvw, 6 ^ i. 63, 566. k. 134. 

Tradip-iKOi irapaKcljJLcvos ^afiai, rj fxero- * S. 108. T. 350. 
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it from the root u id * know ' which gives the sense satisfactorily. 
The F is abundantly proved by inscriptions\ — ^809 and IS09 
may be taken together. The latter is treated of by OsthofiF* 
who explains the loss of aspiration as due to dissimilation in 
the oblique cases, as IBeho^, The same would then apply to 
^809. This is possible, but on the other hand €\o9 under 
exactly the same conditions does not lose its aspirate, and so it 
is more probable that we have here a case of sentence doublets 
like those given by Brugmann Grundriss § 589. 3 (p. 447) — 
uid, gad beside suid, suad as teg, pek, mer, beside steg, 
spek, smer. 

§ 4. Before passing to the second class of exceptions, it is 
convenient to bring together those cases in which the presence 
or absence of the aspiration is not persistent. In some of these 
both forms are well attested, in others we have only the 
doubtful testimony of late grammarians: the latter are dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk. 



0709 


&yo9 


afJLJJLO^ 




ifiv<; 


e / 6 

€/ii;9 


ahrfv 


Siffv 


dvv(o 


dvVTO) 


ei/09 


ei/09 


ddpioD 


ddpito 


dp/cv^ 


apKv<; 


epar) 


€p<rq 


adpoo^ 


? d0p6o<; 


av<o 


ava> 


e/><rt9 


€pat<; 


dXAa 


dXea 


* f ' 4 


' 1 ' 
ayL^ 


*€<r/LM)9 


kafio^ 


a\i79 


aX?79 


iBoliku)^ 


*€8ft)Xt09* 


€<7T€ 


*&T€« 


aXuto 


d\v(o 


elXiKptvfj^ 


elXi/cptvi]^ 


€VOi 


^tD 


cf. 


dXrf 


ikvao 


eXvto oXoi" 


1]0fl6^ 


rjOfW^ 


afia^a 


afia^a 




Tpoxo^ eX tf &c. 


rjdo) 


fldoi 


OfAff 


4t t 


elpyto 


elpyto 


i<rT(op 


laTtap 


ctfirj 


t 0* 


iXKo^ 


€XX09 


opTH]^ 


OpTTTJ^ 



^ e.g. Tab. Heracl, i 14. (hdo0* 
Uilaw which Fabretti read on the 
Oortyn inscr. n. 11 is corrected Mo- 
dibUuf (Bticheler, Rh. Mus, Vol. 40 
Suppl. pp. IS— 14, Fick, Ilias p. 669). 

2 Perfect, p. 479. 

^ So LiddeU and Scott : Passow does 
not mention it. It seems to rest on 
v^fLfiOi in Theophrastus. 

* 'Ionic' Passow. 

* Only Schol. in Ar. Av. 884. 



« Lex de Spir, 217 gives a popular 
derivation from I, fjiJ^eitf which explains 
the origin of the aspiration. 

7 Only a false MS reading according 
to Passow. 

8 So Etym. Magn. The MSS of 
Theocr. waver. Probably aspirated on 
analogy of uffre or as=l(us re. That 
h T€ is the true derivation is proved 
by iv re on the Delphian inscr. Cauer'-' 
204. 40. 
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There are three causes to which this want of uniformitj 
may be assigned. 

1. A tendency to misplace the aspirate which is 
observable in other languages also, and in face of CIA. I. 324, 
cannot be denied for Greek. As the distinction between aspirated 
and unaspirated vowels was lost, misplacement would naturally 
become more easy, and hence a breathing which only rests on 
late tradition is not to be held of much value. Generally 
speaking however the principle is of unsafe application, and 
should only be a last resort. Of the above, words which cannot 
be otherwise explained (neglecting those of doubtful authen- 
ticity) are afia^a, afia^a of which the derivation is not fixed. 

If from a/A- and ayco the aspiration is correct and might be lost 
through the compound dpfjLdfm$a. 

2. The word has one breathing by rule, but beside 
it and connected with it in sense or system stand 
words which, also regularly, have the other breathing. 
Then assimilation takes place in one direction or in both. 
Thus dOp6o<; loses its aspiration by the rule of dissimilation, and 
regains it by the influence of the other compounds with a-. 

This word seems to have been followed by aOpioty although it is 
not easy to trace the semasiological connexion. The unaspirated 
form is of course regular, whatever the derivation. Kluge*s* in- 
genious identification with Teut. vmn-d/ro- is impossible as the 
Homeric evidence is conclusive against the F (see K. 11, M. 391, 
H. 334, /Lu 232, t. 478). 

So afiT] is influenced by the loss in afjuoOev as explained 
above (p. 83). — So rjOa) loses its aspiration by the same law 
and regains it from its etymology. The comparison of this with 
a-TjOo) is doubtful. It is better to connect it with au/o), thus 
ij6a) = sn-^o)', aha> = sn-i-6. 

The aspirated form was predominant in the time of the scholiast 
on Ap. Rhod. i. 1294, who therefore prescribes rjOfios. For this 

1 Etym. W'&rterb. s. v. Wunder "das anstaunen*, zu weisen." 

germ, wundro- scheint mit gr. ddp^u • For the formative snffix cf. tX^-^w, 

(fiir *fa6pi(j)) *8ehe, schaue, betrachte', irfyj/j-dci, invb-Bta, &o. Brgm. Gr. Gram. 

auf ein idg. Wz. wendh 'anschauen, § 116. V. Henry, Comp. Oram. § 92. 
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form the evidence of the Sigeian inscr. (I. G. A. 492, Roberts, 
Introdtiction, 42) is adduced. The upper (Ionic) inscription has 
tfOfAov : the lower (Attic), ijOfiovy unless the H was a slip in copying 
from the one above, and E added as a correction : compare I. G. A. 
446 and 482. 

This explanation also holds for the variation in aiSm and eSta 
as is fully set forth by Osthoff\ The unaspirated form 6p<n; is 
due to the epic iiparf in which the i is anaptyctic and so un- 
aspirated. 

Slightly diflferent are the following cases, in which the in- 
fluence is exerted by words of similar meaning. dSrjp I derive 
like a<TfjL€vo^ from uen — fn-Brjv — and trace the aspiration to 
oKi^, or avhavm. For the digamma compare 

aXX in, fiev filv (fyrffii &Srfv ikdav KaKonjTO^. — 6. 290*. 

So opirri^ is the true form. It is to be connected with op- 
* swell' {^ in ofyyri 8j,nd dpo9 {supr. p, 85). The aspiration is 
due to ipirrf* as the young shoots had to be pruned. 

3. The confusion is due to the intermixture of 
different roots, That is to say: two words of different origin 
and with different breathings, but otherwise identical in form, 
bear similar meanings; the result is a complete fusion of the two 
and the aspiration varies. 

An example in which the distinction is observed is given by 
Tsetzes (p. 946, MUlL) 'EircoTrtSa. Aao-e(os fikv ^TFcoirls, i^ aKoXovOos koI 
%fKak' i/riXa>9 8c €7r<u7rt9, ^ iin&KOTKMra koX fiXetrovGa wapa rov^ Srraq, 
A well known case of complete fusion, is ^x^ ^^^ y ^S^ ftud segh\ 

This principle accounts for a good many of the above doublets. 
0709 and 0709 are referred to different roots by Curtius*. Much 
confusioji is caused by the roots sel and uel. Of these the 
former opens up a difficulty. The rule is generally laid down 
that Gk. p, \, and Armenian r, I, correspond to each other and 

1 Perf. 478 — 493. in A. 61 j3Aof ix^irevKis, the /is present 

* Against the digamma is T< 423, and the sense also points to uegh : on 
' More probably than iprti^f the other hand, in line 113, otxoi ix^iv 

* An interesting subject for investi- must be scanned otKovix^uf (Hartel 
gation would be, how far these two H, St, 3. 41), the digamma must be 
roots can be separated in Homer by absent, and the sense is that of segh. 
means of the digamma. For instance ** Grundz.^ pp. 170 — 1. 

8 
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to I.E. r, i. This needs modification. The full system of 
liquids possessed by Armenian seems to prove that the original 
language had also two 'r's (and two 'Ts), one of which would 
become in Greek p or X, the other only p. This renders possible 
identifications which have great inherent probability, as Arme- 
nian arag with iKa<l>p6^, Arm. arew with dXia, and ser with sel. 
Compare also Cretan di^aiXTJaeaOat with the ordinary aipea). 

opfirj <kc. point to the root being ser, Skt. awr; but the almost cer- 
tain derivative of this, saras, compared with €\o^^ and salila, points 
to 8el, 

The idea *move* can be distinctly traced in eXi^ eklaato 
iXfitv^ and i\va), as well as in e\o? just mentioned. It is also 
visible in the * secondary' root selk whence IXko) eX^o? oXkij 
Latin sulcus. eXxay is thus to be separated from Lith. velkk 
Lat. ulcus, although Greek may have fused the two roots; but 
the unaspirated form has left no trace, nor does Homer show 
the digamma*, see however infr. p. 105. 

The derivatives of the root uel implying * motion round ', 
Latin volvo, have no aspiration, e.g. etXay, dXrj dXdofiac aXao^, &c. 
Hence the confusion in iXvm kXvoi, dXvto aXiJo), etXncptvrjf; etXV" 
Kpivrf^ ('tested by shaking'), 6XoiTpo')(o^ oXoirpoxo^' 

The explanation of the doublets eXXo? SXX6^ is similar. 
There are two words of this form, and in both the aspiration 
is unstable. iXX6^ * a young deer ' is the true form as proved 
by the connection with IXa<^9 Arm. -eXn^. The . adjectivie 
eXXb^ is generally supposed to mean * dumb ', which appears to 
rest on the fact that fish are called eXXoi by Sophocles Ai, 1297 
and dvavBoi by Aeschylus Pers, 579. The other meaning given 
by Hesychius, 'swift', is even more appropriate as an epithet 
of fish* and gives a possible derivation which the other does 

^ Compare also its derivative iXlicriy ^ Ends, p. 79. 

with hski, salix, Tent, salaha, English ' Brugmann, M. XJ. ii. 173; also 

(dial.) sally *the willow *, which is Windisch K. Z. 27. 168 who compares 

therefore * the water-tree \ Exactly Skt. ena, Lith. ^Inis, Cymr. elain. 

parallel is the connection of Lat. * Gf. lepop IxBiv II. 407, where l€p6v 

alni«, Eng. aWer with Skt. ar 'move *. —uiram from is * move quickly* 

The common equation of ^os with Grassm. 221 ; also the German phrase 

Velia is impossible from the absence 'gesnnd wie ein Fisch*. 
of f in Homer; see Knos p. 80. 
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not. Assigning it then, with this sense, to sel move, the aapira- 
tion is regular. The two words eWos and eWo? being otherwise 
identical in form then interchanged breathings, so that the tra- 
dition varies in the case of both. The meaning 'quick, lively', 
for the adjective explains this better than 'dumb'; for the 
active motions of a young animal are much more, characteristic 
than voicelessness. 

lXXo\ff does not make against this sense. The second member of 
the compound is passive as in ot^cm/t beside axrnjp atella. For the 
breathing cf. Hesych, "cAAittoVtcs T179 oWs' kaX Sao-cts" where Kat 
8our€a>9 should be read. 

Quite distinct from the root uel just mentioned is another 
root which appears in Greek as Fe\ and means ' press, compact'. 
It is distinguished from the other by forming one of that class 
of words in which F becomes ' under conditions hitherto unex- 
plained. 

From this root come aXt^ oKua aXi^o)^, &c. and probably 
e\a>/> €\€iv aXiSvai, &c. 

Possibly also in oxA.os which may be p 0X^^05 (for the loss of X cf. 
Grds, § 266) and so to be compared with Skt. vldg, = v|^, but the 
reason for the x is not apparent. 

From this root aX?}? must be derived, and hence the spiritus 
asper is correct. The form aX?;9 is due to supposed contraction 
from doWij^, for which reason the a was wrongly lengthened 
(Call. Fr, 86). This lengthening separated the word from &\t^ 
which therefore shows uo variation. 

doWi}^ is another derivative of the same root and is not to 
be connected with Lat. soUus (= Skt. sarvas = oXos), but as Roehl * 
surmised, to be compared with apXavcos on the Elean inscr. Cauer* 
259. 4, I.G.A. 113. c. The two words differ only in sentence-accent, 
8 ip-vl-neu- becoming aFXa^cF-, sm-vl-neu afoXvcf- which passes into 
d-oXX-17?, losing its initial aspiration by dissimilation, as avw and 
oooroT/nyp '. Of course the inscription shows af Xavi^s being Elean. 

^ The form is given by icara/iX- ^ I. G. A. p. 178. 

/ihiap on the Gortyn inscr. (Oauer* ^ Curtius Grundz.^ No. 460, Brugm. 

113, 13), compare h/fn^^tidliavri. Tab. Grds. i. § 135. 
Her. I. 152, diro/eX^ot, Cauer*^ 255, 7. 

8-2 
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There is yet another root in Greek of the form FeX, and it 
also shows the aspirate in its derivatives. The meaning is 
'shine, bum' and it appears to be identical with Armenian 
vaf of the same meaning. From it come tkri iXavrj (? 'EXevrf) 
etkff &c. It is by analogy with these words that aXia (most 
probably aXtFa Arm. arew) receives its aspiration. 

This root also explains i^cXios rationally, for of coarse the c 
cannot be * developed* by the 7-. i/^Xto^ is for if-f €\-ios, where the rj- is 
of the nature of a preposition or verbal prefix as in li-Bvvafiriv &o. 
(Ostb. Ferf. p. 129 n.) and so the whole word is analogous to 
fJ-Kcavos \ In acXtos ' (of. afiiXxov Ac. G. Meyer, Gr. Gram,' § 235 
which proves the f ) the a is prothetic (anaptyctic) and so short, see 
the metrical evidence in Liddell and Scott. acXtos is a mistake from 
rjfh.0^. The smooth breathing in dcXtos, i^cXtog, and aXia seems to 
have produced ctXiy beside ctXiy. 

The variation between avv<o and avvto is explained by 
Osthoflf as due to dissimilation from the 2nd sg. pres. indie, 
mid. of the root ai/-, — aveaai becoming avehat. This is very 
improbable, for that form must have been of rare occurrence. 
The verb is cognate with Skt. san meaning 'accomplish, obtain ': 
but beside this stands another root which approximates to the 
same sense, namely van, meaning 'desire, obtain', the existence 
of which in Greek has not hitherto been pointed out As a 
matter of fact it has a large number of cognates; besides 
&<Tfi€vo<; and ahriv which have already been mentioned, it forms 
dfievai, Aro), dai^riv and the other forms generally referred 
to an imaginary present axo 'take one's fill'; so also aarai^ and 
aaT09 with anaptyctic a. This root then gives avvto as san gives 
avvw. 

Similar is the case of dfy^to and e^ipyo). The former is con- 
nected with Skt. rj the latter with vrj. The distinction in 
sense between these two roots, mentioned by Grassm. 1326, 
finds its reflex, although considerably obscured, in the canon 

^ It is no proof that Greek tj- cannot Schmidt, K. Z. 26. 9, is quite arbitrary 

be Skt. d- to allege that Greek u- is for Greek and presents serious difficul- 

Skt. a-: U' and 17- are a case of vowel- ties, 

gradation (Ablaut) and become alike a- ' Perfect, p. 479. 

in Sanskrit. * Hes. 8cvt. 101. 

* The root sfiuel- assumed by .T. 
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laid down for the use of the aspiration in Greek. eXpf^to through 
some derivative with k (e.g. elpKrt]) produces epfco^ and apfcv<;, 

€voq is connected with Skt. sana- and iyoq with Skt. anya- Lat^ 
per-en-die hy common acceptation ; but hn] in tvrj koL via is generally 
identified with the former sense. 

tpo-i^ and lp(n^ result from the two roots F^p and trtp, the former 
giving eipcev €iprjvri^ <&c. the latter Ippua. <S^. as mentioned above 
(pp. 79, 85, 86). 

§ 5. It appears then, that dissimilation and analogy accoimt 
for all the certain cases in which s-, i- disappear without leaving 
the spiritus asper,and that in the group s^- a third explanation 
is possible, resting on the hypothesis of sij- u- doublets in 
the original language. All derivations, which cannot be ex- 
plained in one of these ways, have been shown to be wrong, or 
at least to admit of alternatives, which hy following rule have 
the probability on their side*. 

It remains to touch upon some words which show the 
spiritus asper although the received etymology does not bring 
them under any of the above five niles. 

L. Meyer, p. 636, connects alpe(o with curiaf atrio^:, alwpLat 
and Latin uerascare, which is absolutely improbable. A more 
accepted explanation which connects it with Skt vr. 'choose' is 
disproved by the absence of F in Homer* nor is it to be con- 
nected with aXp(o (Skt. ar. *set in motion')*, aipioD is ir-i-eje-o, 
and so its aspiration comes from j[- by Rule 2. The root ier is 
seen in Skt. (nbtg.) as Ir (Grassm. 233) and in meaning it 
is akin to ar. The two roots need very careful distinction 
and for Greek the aspiration is the only test. Thus ^p/i 
dpfio^ dpfjLovla are from ier- while from ar- come alpa> and 
dpfieva on the Delphian inscr. Cauer 216, which means 'move- 
able' and so 'null and void' as opposed to fiovip^o^. 

Probably not in apaio9 as the evidence shows the f (Knbs 
p. 174). For ar- in Latin cf. Brgm. Grds. i. § 499. 

1 G. Meyer Gr, Grawi.« §§ 66, 86, » Kn68, p. 172. 

> Hence derivations like 'AToXXdn^ « Brugmann (K. Z. 27. 196) offers 

-Saparyenya (K,Z.29.19S a.), dfjt^iov another explanation, which requires 

=sangu€n {lb* 267) are unwarranted. the A 
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Sltttw is not to be connected with Latin aptus. The deri- 
vation given by Christ^ from Skt. saj is quite satisfactory 
and Clemm, Stvd, 9. 416, brings no evidence to invalidate it. 

ewea is to be explained as en-neum' where en is the 
preposition. This is better than enevn^ and than supposing 
connection with ^1/77 = 'nine'*; but in any case the aspiration is 
unaccounted for. On the Tab. Heracl. the form is at once 
explicable by the occurrence of okto) which proves that ef eirrd 
have produced otcrfi kvvea. But 1^, eirra could not produce 
ewea directly. Therefore as kvvea occurs in Attic it is necessary 
to assume that oKni also did occur, on the evidence of 07S017 
CIA. I. 325, 13. 

koprrj = Skt. vrata^. Here the e- is anaptyctic* and so 
should be unaspirated : vf ta- however passed directly into oprrj, 
which was falsely supposed a contraction and so koprrj pro- 
duced. 

The proper orthography for Homer is therefore co/yny, and so 
ioprq : ofyrq exactly = iipfrrj : €p<rrj. 

The notion that 17760 vat is the causal of dya is a mistake. 
It is the causal of a root iag which appears in Skt. (nbntg.) 
as y, and as yaj. The original sense of 'set in motion, move' 
is retained by ^j and i^yiofiai, but yaj is specialised for the 
sense of *move by sacrificing' (Grassm. 1070 No. 4). 

Ij was then brought into relation with aj, just as Ir mentioned 
above (p. 95) was referred to (ir, and these two then seem to have 
formed a type whence ^f from ag &c. 

fjfca^-dga Osthoff, P. and B. B. 8. 290. n. Perf. p. 170, is 
another derivation which will not bear scrutiny. The assumed 
root is ak * penetrate ', but this is impossible, for the forms in 
Skt. show that ag stands for nk, and therefore the reduplicated 
stem df must be comparatively late. As even Brugmann' and 
apparently G. Meyer® accept this explanation, it must be sup- 



^ Griech. Lautl. p. 132. 

2 Wackernagel, K. Z. 28. 132. 

3 G. Meyer, Gr, Gram? § 406. 
* Wackernagel, K. Z. 25. 263. 
» Fick, Wirrterh. i. 211. 



« G. Meyer, Gr, Gram? § 101. 

7 Gr, Gram, § 134. 

8 Gr, Gram? § 562, but contrast 
§527. 
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posed that, against the probabilities, they separate dpa entirely 
from Of, and presumably explain the aspiration by the influence 
of XfiiJLt, On the other hand the view which makes fjKa the 
perfect — with or without reduplication — of V s e* does not appear 
open to any serious objection. 

Of course, in either case, the relation of rjKia to ^Ka is the same. 

fffiai = Skt ase, is at once explained by the parallel root 
sed *. 

/6/309 = Skt. isiras. First propounded by A. Kuhn', whose 
theory to account for the aspiration is an ingenious one, which 
he endeavours to support by numerous instances, namely, that 
s became h and then passed over the vowel. His examples in 
which the s is followed by a consonant, as ijfieU, '^fiai, tTnro^ 
are erroneous, as the theory that s became h in this position 
has long been abandoned. Where the 8 stands between vowels, 
the theory is more attractive, as it gives a convenient explana- 
tion of tfffiiy which by the rule for dissimilation ought to become 
irjfjbi from IhrjfiL But even here, it cannot be accepted, for three 
reasons : — (1) There is no phonetic reason for the transference, 
(2) All the examples may be explained otherwise, (3) It ought 
to hold, and does not, for 109 from ims, doaarfWjp from sip-soq, 
and others. 

His only really strong instance is lepos. The equation Boeot. 
t<tfv = tA<uv = Skt. aham is impossible: twv is probably after i^^xct? 
vfiets and the 3 sing, t In trjfii, form-association restores the 
aspiration. 

To explain the rough breathing in te/>09, must be taken into 
account the collateral form tpo?, which, it is needless to remark, 
cannot be the result of contraction*. OsthofiF*8 attempted ex- 
planation', with its consequent infringement of the law which 
he and Sievers formulated, is for that very reason open to grave 
suspicion. Both words are found in Homer without distinction 
in meaning, but they are really separate in origin. Cor- 

1 Mim, Soc, Ling. v. 186, cf. Oath. toXci— T^Xt which even if it were 

Per/, p. 882. true— cf. Brgm. Or. Gram. § 82— 

* Ofith. Perf. p. 108. would not be parallel. 
' K. Z. 2. 260 sqq. » Perf, pp. 439^40 

* Curtius E. Z. 3. 154 compares 
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responding to idrcia the true form is iepo^ (lapo^) beside which 
stood a derivative of the root vt— t-po?, with meaning practically 
identical : even in Sanskrit the difference in sense between is 
and vl is very slight. As was inevitable, the two words were 
assimilated — tpo^ seems to have its accent from i€p6<s, and the 
latter received from t,p6^ the quantity of the i^ and the rough 
breathing. 

If this hypothesis is tenable it explains the striking uncertainty 
of spelling in this word in Cauer* 204— ncpo- lapo- and lapo- side by 
side. The two words are kept distinct on the Cyprian inscriptions — 
t • ro • ni' Coll. 60. 8. 31 but t • e • re • o • ae lb. 38. 3. 

tfjLepof; is also to be derived from vl, and not from is, which 
has its proper representation in ^lafiijvrj. 

The common parallel Uviofiai : oIko<; : Skt. vig has often 
been disputed, but the alternative suggested by L. Meyer', who 
refers it to Skt. af-no-mi, is an unhappy one, for, as was pointed 
out above, of stands for §k so that the passage from a/c- to tK- 
in Greek which Curtius* justly calls 'sehr singular' becomes 
impossible. Equally untenable is Br^al's theory* of its deriva- 
tion from ycb'go' with suflSx -k as in oKeKoyfacio &c., while the 
ordinary derivation is met by the fatal objection that Homer 
shows no trace of the f ^ It seems preferable, therefore to trace 
iK(a to the root shown by Osthoff' to exist in ixrap, ivLTrroDy 
ivLirri and Latin Icere. In this case, the k in iKveofiat must 
have been restored, for the velar ought to become ir before the 
nasal. The aspiration is to be accounted for by the close paral- 
lelism of ^ATco, and has extended to tfcrap. 

To render this explanation probable, isolated forms of the root 
ought to show the smooth breathing, and instances are not wanting. 
The root-meaning as shown by Osthofi^ is 'strike*, from which 'reach, 
arrive' are developed in iKviofmi, but in iKficvos^ the slightly different 
one of suiting (compare vor'treff-Uch, &c. in German). In this 

1 Not consistently, but as in P. 455. ^ g. z. 23. 85. 

> Cyprian had no sign for h, ^ e.g. A. 479: compare Uiuvov * cl fUv 

' K. Z. 22. 49. 3axr4<ifS, rhv Iktiov X^et oXovwopevTiKbv . . . 

* Stud, 6. 414. el dk yf/iXCh, rhv UjiadibSri Ktd ipucf/Lov otop 

* M^m. Soc. Ling. v. 166. ivvypow Hesych. M. Schmidt Vol. ii. 
« Knos, p. 123. p. 353. 
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sense therefore uc/acvos remaiDed unaspirated, and the same is true of 
the Hesychian glosses ucrf * and Zicap'. There is nothing to show 
whether Uavos belongs to this root or to Skt. vyac 'umfassen' 
(Grassm. 1357) and so 'capax', 'able\ In either case the aspiration 
must be unoriginal, if any stress is to be laid on ucrcv* Kparcis, AdKuy- 
ves in Hes7chius^ 

The ordinary form '{arcop is not accounted for by its almost 
certain derivation from ftS. The Homeric form is tarwp 
(S. 501). Curtius* mentions a possible source of the aspiration 
in Xarrifu, with which it might be connected in the sense of 
'umpire' 'arbitrator', and that the tradition is by no means un- 
varying as regards the aspiration. (Lente, PhiloL, Suppl. Bd, I. 
p. 700.) 

opd(o and opovrai. If these are to be connected it must be 
by the supposition of a doublet like those referred to on pp. 89, 
104, 105; 6pa(o may very plausibly be connected with Skt. smr 
'leuchten', while ipovrai, is commonly referred to O. H. O. wara 
Qk. «3pa*, but an identification of these two roots is impossible. 
Xbat opato does not show F in Homer* may be explained, with 
this etymology, on the lines laid down infifUy p. 105. 

§ 6. The above are a few instances of isolated derivations 
which rest on the assumption of inconsistency in the use of 
the spiritus asper, but more important than these — ^because to a 
certain extent justifying such an assumption — are those words 
in which the aspiration appears to represent older F, contrary to 
the usual rule that F becomes the spiritus lenis. In the fore- 
going pages, derivations involving each of these alternative 
equivalents have been accepted without comment, and therefore 
the discrepancy must be touched upon, before any approach to 
an exhaustive treatment has been made. 

A few of the best known instances for * — F are :^-cavos Skt. 
Viksuma^ icfrij iKtav Skt. vctg-, €vw/ii Lat. vegtio^ Iputf Skt. vrs, Scnrcpos 
Latb vesper, cotmx Skt. vas, rjXos Lat. valltis ^ UaOai (ipos) Skt. vi-. 

* 1. 0. p. 171. 

' 1. 0. p. 852. « Ends, p. 142. Its absence in 

' 1. 0. p. 854. opovrat, <&c. is explained by L. Meyer, 

* Qrundz.^ p. 686. K. Z. 28. 63, as due to the initial o- (?). 

* Hiibschm. Idg. VocaUyst § 261, ^ Waokemagel, K. Z. 26, 261. 
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The total loss of p scarcely requires illustration : a<rrv, lap, ukco-l, 
iiros, Ito9, i^civ, otfcos, are a few of the commonest examples. 

The examples for each alternative are too numerous for 
every case of either to be explained by independent analogy, 
and there is no particle of evidence (except the phenomenon 
itself) to support the view that every F passed through ' to ', 
for the examples do not diflFer in date. 

One only possibility remains : that F had two phonetic 
values. The same then must be true for Sanskrit v and Latin 
v, and so these languages can give little or no assistance in 
making a distinction. The language for this purpose is Ar- 
menian. 

In the examples which follow, Hlibschmann*s system of trans- 
cription* is used, except in one point which is more of consistency 
than of importance. His contention that a single sign in an alpha- 
bet ought to be transliterated by a single sign, may receive this addi- 
tion, that two signs ought not to be transliterated by one, and there- 
fore it is a defect in his system that he transcribes uil, by 'at?' but nt. 
by ^u\ and while 'v* is /[^ in ^w^ *kov^ it is l in iuiu *nav\ It is 
better to use w consistently for ^, and keep v for i£ so that mi, be- 
comes aWy and at^ ow, i.e. lu 

It is well known* that where Sanskrit and Latin show v, 
Armenian sometimes has g and sometimes v, w. The reason 
for this variation has not yet been discovered, and will not be, 
until more has been done for Armenian etymology on compara- 
tive principles, but the following words, in which the sound is 
initial, have fairly certain Greek equivalents. 

1. With^. 



Armenian 


Greek 


Skt. Tiat. Ac 


gar yarn (64)' 


ffLpv- dpv* 


urana Skt. 

• 


ge\mn (67) 


fipiov ipiov* 


varman Skt. 


gin (69) 


fuVO- WVO' 


venum Lat. 


gini (70) 


fOLVO- olvo' 


vinum Lat. 



^ Uni8chr, pp. 31 — 39. the numbers in Hubschm. Arm, Stud. 

^ Hubschm. Arm. Stud. pp. 65 and * fpiop seems to have /", d. 124, but 

74, cf. Brgm. Grds. § 162. etpos has not; 5. 135, (. 426. 
3 The figures in brackets refer to 
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lor 



Armenian 


Greek 


8kt. Lat. Ac. 


gitem (72) and thence 


Fi^iiv Ibew 


vid' Skt. and thence 


glaneni (77) 


Urn (p. 88) 


vinddmi 


go-m (73)1 


faareF- darv 


vas 'dweir Skt. 


gore (75) 


Fkpyo- ipyo- 


arerife Teut. 


k*san^ 


fUcari etKOCi 


viginti Lat. 


2. With V. 






var (262) 


fkX-Tfy (Xrj (p. 94) 


vtrtt Tilth. 


va»n (263) 


/€K ovT- Mrr- 


vag-mi Skt. 


vSl &• 


Fiiko- rjKo' 


t;a22i/« Lat. 


i7« (* propter') 


fkK-HTi iicriTi 


va^ Skt. 



Here it will be noticed that those words in which the 
digannna passes into the spiritus lenis, have in Armenian g 
as the equivalent of Skt. &c. v; while those in which the 
digamma becomes the spiritus asper, have in Armenian re- 
tained V. The conclusion is that the same original distinction 
underlies both. 

To postulate such a distinction for the original language, 
involves no innovation in the phonetic field. In the case 
of the corresponding (palatal) spirant such a distinction is 
made and accepted — it rests upon some slight indications in 
Sanskrit, but chiefly on the difference of representation in 
Greek when initial'. On this analogy there has been assumed 
to be a corresponding distinction — v and u — in the case of the 
labial spirant. If this is so, it is not surprising to find the dis- 
tinction preserved under exactly analogous conditions. 

The result of the foregoing examples may therefore be 
formulated as follows : — 

I. E. Skt. Arm. Gk. Lat. Teut. Bait. Slav. 

1. 1} V ^r ' V W V 

2, V V V ' V w V 

It might possibly be thought that Armenian g should represent 
original v (not ij) in the same way that Greek ^ represented j-, but 
this would be a very superficial argument and the above is easily 
proved to give the true correspondence. The distinction between 
V which cannot become u, and u which can, has been much obscured 
even in Vedic, but the root vac shows the rtduction to t^ in so 
many forms that the original form may be assumed as i^eq: but this 

^ Compare also ZDMG. 36. 119. 1. c. p. 65 note, 

^ K'san for *g-8an, *gisant Hubschm. » Brgm. Grds. % 598. 
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in Greek gives ^iros. Then in the root va*d = * water,' the weak 
form lid can be proved for the original language by Skt. udan, 
Gk. v8o)p. Therefore its form is ua*d : but this in Armenian gives 
get (68). The result is also what might be expected from the larger 
number of examples under class 1, and agrees with another law, 
which seems to hold for Armenian, that I. E. j becomes y but \ 
becomes jf, j — for the former compare yaiz-lc 'agitation, ferment' 
with ^€0) and Skt yas-^, for the latter, see Htibschm, Arm. Stud. 
§§ 19 and 22. 

§ 7. The small number of examples under 2 — the second 
and the fourth are practically identical — is no presumption 
against the truth of the inference which rests on (a) the high 
prolmbility of those examples (6) the absence of conflicting 
evidence. What there is of the latter can soon be examined, 
for as Armenian has not hitherto been the field for much rash 
theorizing, the number of unsafe conjectures is fortunately 
small. The theory could be upset by proving any one of the 
following four points : 

a,. Armenian v- = Greek '. 

b. Armenian t)- = Armenian g-^ 
c Greek ' = Armenian g^. 
d. Greek * = Greek '. 

These will be touched upon in order* 

a. No evidence adduced. 

6. Also unsupported by facts. It will be observed that 
this only applies to the sounds as initial. 

c. laTrepo^ = giSer^ (71). This is by no means exempt 
from difficulty on other grounds. The rule that s can stand 
for sq- is invented to suit this solitary case and is a very 
unlikely one^ The chief argument is the similarity of meaning, 
which is equally well given by an alternative derivation. 
Armenian gis- can by the regular phonology of the language 
stand for I. E ghis-* which is found in Gothic gis-tror, Latin 

1 For the s lost between vowels see 8=8 compare p^oH = Skt, pdmsu (later 

Hubschm. Ann. Stud. § 44. 1). a. pdmgu) lb. § 34. From Germ, gestem 

^ Accepted by Brgm. Grds. § 561. Gk. x^^$ perhaps ghes should be the 

' Htibschm. 1. c. § 34. form. In that case for the i cf. Id. §7. 

* For 5f=gh see Arm. Stud. § 16, for Latin of course is indecisive. 
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heri (^ghis-i). For the suffix -er compare j'-er stem ju-, ardar 
Skt. rta, barjr Skt. brhat (Arm. Stud, § 40). 

The meaning presents no difficulty. In all languages with which 
I am acquainted 'morning' and 'to-morrow' are originally identical 
and it is natural to suppose the same relation between 'evening' and 
'yesterday'. In Armenian itself we have &rek 'evening', erek 'yester- 
day'. 

[This is confirmed by Diefenbach Vergl. Warterb. der goHachen 
Sprachey Vol. 11. p. 410 no. 34. ^'gi8trcHiagi8.,.ea bedeutet eigent- 
lich vespera wie die moisten gestem bedeutende Worter." Kluge s.v. 
Gestem (ed. 4 p. 113^) remarks "Offenbar hatte das Qrundwort die 
Doppelbedeutung 'morgen' und 'gestern* (eigtl. 'am audem Tage von 
heute aus gerechnet')," but the double meaning (cf. e.g. Ulfilas, MaUh. 
iv. 40) is readily explained by adhering to the above sense 'evening' 
for the root, and tracing the 'otherness* in the comparative suffix Pra,'] 

€vwfLt = z-genvm (104). This is an extremely probable 
derivation and only an apparent violation of the rule. The dis- 
tinction applies only to g and v when initial and as in this 
word the prefix z- is always present, the v is virtually medial. 

The laws under which medial v, to and g interchange are as yet 
unknown but certainly do not depend on an original distinction. 
Thus logancmi (124) and lawancd^ alike = ^t7o; arew (41) has a 
derivative a/regaka; kov (148) gives kogi (146); cow but aor. cogay'. 
On the other hand a possible derivative of the root, from which the 
prefix is absent, is vas ('tela subtiUs' Hivola) which thus follows the 
rule. 

d. epa-T) : aparfv. The derivation of the latter from Skt. 
vrsan (Bopp, Benfey) has now been given up. Curtius pre- 
ferred rm on the ground that no trace of F exists in Homer, 
which Knos (p. 184) will not admit to be decisive. The words 
are separated by Wackemagel (K. Z. 29, 127, 129), and com- 
pare Hubschm. Arm. Stud. (28). 

No confusion of breathings on the lines indicated above (pp. 91, 
sqq.) arose between these representatives of vrs and rs, because in 
Greek they diverged in vocalism and meaning ^ 

^ Bivola. itself produce the change. Or it may he 

« ZDMG 36. 118. the strong form (G. Meyer, Or. Oram.* 

' Ionic iparfv might be considered § 314). 
assimilation to fparfj hut the p could 
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This is absolutely all the evidence against the rule. 

§ 8. A few new derivations which illustrate the above may 
now be added. 

Greek aifi-aa-ta, * wall of dry stones *, Armenian vem, ' petra, 
lapis \ Not quite certain, as no example is given of ai becom- 
ing Arm. 6, though ei and oi do. The variation may be in 
Greek : for the termination compare ipy-aaia, 

Greek eXpepov (ft 529), Armenian girt ' slave *. The Greek 
word is not, therefore, to be connected with servua. See what 
was said above (p. 95) on the roots ser- and uer-. 

Armenian vaz ' cursus * points to the root vegh, for which v 
must therefore be assumed. Thus the future of (F)^^^) would 
be efo), and the correspondence with (o-)€;j^ft), Ifo), complete. 
From the same root appears to come Arm. viz 'collum'; com- 
pare Lat. cer-vic-. 

Armenian vox ' pavor ', Greek a')^o<;. The derivation of the 
latter from ak- * sharp', involved a very difficult aspiration of 
the guttural. The spiritus asper, representing the v, disappears 
by dissimilation, as possibly in air'apX'V> compare Arm. varj 
' usura '. 

Armenian geS * hebes ', Germ, weich (?). 

Armenian gowrn * vas lapideum *, Latin urna, 

Armenian gan 'ulcus', Gothic vundSy Greek darai, unless 
vunds is rather to be connected with vnas 'damnum'. Greek is 
indecisive, as the a- is auaptyctic. 

An interesting illustration is given by Brugmann's able 
conjecture^ that Armenian vec *six' rests upon an original form 
without initial s-. That su- (sv) should become v in Armenian 
is unlikely as the examples k'oir (294) = suesor-, k'irtn (291)' = 
s^id are distinctly against it. By the rule, Greek ef would be 
the final form both of sveks and of veks, but the latter form 
may be clearly traced. Original sy (sv) passed through 'F' 
into '. ^ On the Tab. Heracl. this process has been completed, 
and accordingly we find kicaarav (l. 115), &c. On the other 
hand we find F^f consistently written just as fUarc, and hence 
it is natural to infer that it rests upon veks not sveks. 

1 Grds. § 689. 3. see ZDMG. 36. 170. 

2 Not = Zd. aredna as de Lagarde, ' Brgm. Grd*. § 166. 
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Of course tliis does not assert that Greek did not |)osse8s also the 
form o-Fc^, and henoe Fticari 1^, Ca^uer" 296. 5, supports instead of 
overthrowing the inference. It may further be noted that the 
assumption of a stage in the language at which F = ^^ had become 
', but F = ^ remained, will explain why a good many words in 
Homer which had sij show no trace of F : for instance, cf itself 
appears not consistent (Knos p. 220), opao) (p. 99 supr.) shows no 
trace of it, from tSpcos <S:c. it is also absent (Knos p. 223), wh^eas 
by the hypothesis proposed, aupr, p. 89, I805 &c. ought to show F, 
but there is no decisive passage \ 

Note. — Another such doublet may be thought to give a 
better explanation of lAxo) &c, than that on p. 92. 

Thus syelq — Gk. cXkco, Lat. stUeug, 

^elq — Lith. velkit, Lat* ulctis^ Qk. auXaf *. 

Then the absence of F from cXkcu in Homer is to be explained 
on the lines just indicated. 

It is possible that the same may be true for the Hesychian 

iop' Ovydrrjp, which is commonly identified with svasar, «kc. 

Thi-n 

syesor, Skt. svasar^ Lat. soror^ 

uesor, Gk. lop-^ 

but the source of the word is too completely unknown to make 
this even probable. 

From the identification of Skt vrj and Gk. eXfyyfo proposed 
above, it follows that v must be assumed for this root. The 
same holds for Skt. varaistha &c., from Fick*s' identification of 
it with Armenian ver (265), but in these cases no corroboration 
exists. 

Perhaps the most startling result of the rule is the separa- 
tion which it involves of"Ec»9 from ilsos. The root ves * shine,' 
'bum,' which appears in Skt. as vas, is proved to have had 
initial v (assuming for the present that my rule holds) by the 
Greek derivatives "EIcd?, "Eo-Trepo?, earia (dissimilation in 
ia'x<oipa)j and perhaps with Ascoli rjfiepa (supr, p. 86). But 
the frequency with which ns, uchdmi (i.e. us-skh5*) &c., occur 

1 Only ratoF, V. 204. 36. 121. 

« Beferred to IX«« by Brgm. Grdt., * Moulton, A. J. P. Vol. vni. (whole 

§ 164 Anm. no. 30) p. 208. 
3 Kuhn*8 Beitr, vii. p. 365, cf. ZDMG. 
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in Skt would seem to point to the opposite conclusion. It is 
therefore necessary to separate us from vas and refer it as weak 
form to the root aus which appears in aifpiop, Aurora, Lesb. 
ailco^y Doric "A©?, which cannot possibly represent "^Eax?*. 

For this root see OsthoflTs excellent excursus, Perfect pp. 484 — 
493, and his note on p. 135, which needs comment. He there 
separates, as I do, vaa and tie, hut to the former he denies any 
existence, and refers corta to a root ijes < dwell', Skt. vas, as opposed 
to ves 'clothe', Skt. -ww. But that the list of words which he gives 
on p. 35 should all be analogical formations on uvdsa, when the 
latter owes its own existence to a difficult proportion, is in the last 
degree improbable. Of course the reference of iarCa to ^es would 
disprove my rule. My scheme is then as follows, 

1. ues Mwell', Skt. 5 vas^ Ok. faarv aorv, Lat. vema. 

2. ves 'clothe ', Skt. 3 vas, Ok. cwv/ii elfui «fec„ Lat. vesHs. 

3. ves 'shine*, Skt. 2 vas, Gk. ^oria "Ecus, Lat Vesta. 
The derivation of iap from 2 ves as 'the clotber* must therefore 

be given up. 

§ 9. In conclusion, the roots which assume the form Fe\ in 
Greek (pp. 92 — 4) can now be reduced to a more systematic 
result. The presence or absence of the aspiration being admitted 
to serve as a guide to the original form, they may be tabulated 
as follows: — 

1. vel 'bum' (perh.: svel) Gk. iXtf, Arm. var, 

2. vel 'press' 'surround' Gk. &\c^, &o. Skt, vr vrnoti (nos, 
2, 3, 4, 7, 8 Gr.). 

3. y el 'circle' 'wrap', Gk. etXto, Lat. volvo, Arm, ga\d, Skt. 
vr vrnoti (nos. 1, 6, 6, 9, Gr.). 

The point of contact of roots 2 and 3 in Skt. may best be 
seen in no. 9 Gr. and their fusion probably explains the double 
type of stem, vrnu and urnu. 

It might seem tempting to derive oXcos from the third of these 
roots, which would give an excellent sense, but the entire absence of 
F in Homer precludes this. That it should equal saltus (p. 82, supr,) 
is quite improbable, but there seems no reason to question the old 

^ The Homeric fonn ijibs has the of l^tas (note the differenoe of accent) 

prefix 17- mentioned supr. p. 94. Its is either ves-es- with formative sq£Sx 

flexion is therefore e-v68(-8?)=i7<^, -es or a redupUcated one ve-vos-. 
gen. e-vo8-6s=i^/5oj rf/bvi. The stem 
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connection with aAJSoiVco, and so perhaps refer it to ahvus alveu8 as 
'the moist, fresh place'. 

It is from the third of these roots that the explanation of Skaoy 
a\To, d\fi€vo9 (mpr. pp. 82, 86) comes. It is curious that the 
mistaken view of these as 'parts' of iWofiav should have caused 
the evidence for the digamma to be so persistently ignored. 
It is true that in the frequent connection avv Tev^^ai oKto 
Xdfia^e as well as in vevp^ Sk /iey' fa^e dXro S* otaro^ A. 125, 
the insertion of paragogic v is possible ; but in A. 532, no such 
artifice is available. oKro^ is a regular unaugmented root-aorist, 
middle', of the root ^el, ijl, its exact analogues being x^to, ovto: 
aX^po^ is the corresponding participle, and hence not to be 
separated from d\€L<; as is commonly done. In the case of a 
root like ]jel of which the original sense appears very indeter- 
minate, the senses developed are generally both numerous and 
varied, but fortunately, enough passages are found in Homer to 
enable the lines of development to be traced. 

From the root meaning, that of * collect ' is easily deducible: 
hence its use in 11. 714, 

and *. 607, 

d(Tirdai,oi irporl darv, 7ro\t9 S' ^/x-ttX^to d'kivTOi>v, 
and similarly in 4>. 534, X. 12. 

In the singular, of course, the only possible corresponding 
sense is 'gather oneself together * and this it has in <I>. 671, 

(W9 elm^v ^K')(^LKrja aXet? fievev, iv Si oi rJTop sere, 

and in 11. 402, 

6 fiev €v^€(rr(p ivl Sl<f>p^ 

rjaro aXei?* ifc yap irXiiyrj <f>piva<;, ix S' dpa ^etpcSi/ 

ijiz/a rilyd^qaav. 

Not far diflferent is the meaning in X. 308 ( = « 538), 

When an eagle or other bird of prey swoops, it 'gathers itself 
together* by folding its wings, and hence the appropriateness of 
the word. 

^ The accent oXto rests on a mis- ijoro irX^ro. The diffioalty is felt by 
taken belief that the augment was G. Meyer, Gr. Gram, § 630, p. 466. 
absorbed: compare also the analogy of ^ G. Meyer, 1. c. §§ 626—7. 

9 
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The next passage is 2. 616, 

17 S* tpr)^ m akro Kar OvKtifiirov vt^Sevro^ 
T€vj(€a fiapfialpopra Trap* *Il<f>alaTOi,o <f>€pov(rcu 

In this, the received view necessitates passing to a totally 
different root and sense, and speaking of the goddess as 'jump- 
ing ' which is not poetical, and further, is not true of a hawk. 
The proper translation is ' swooped ' and so also in A. 531, 

17 fi€v hreira 
€t9 SKa oKto fiadelav air aiyXijevro^ *0\vfnrov 
Z6i)9 Sk iov TTpo^ Swfia\ 

From this to the oft-recurring adv revx^o-i akro xO'M'O,^^ in- 
volves a very slight change of meaning, but it is in this phrase 
that probably lies the cause of the derivation from SXKofiau 

There are three passages (M. 391, T. 353, A. 125) in which 
the sense is quite distinct, and as two of those reject the di- 
gamma while the third is doubtful, they may have to be referred 
to a different root. 

§ 10. To sum up. 

1. The spiritus asper is the regular representative in 
Greek of 

(a) Original s initial. 

(6) Original v initial. 

(c) Original s]j(sv) initial 

(d) Original j initial. 

(e) Original si initial. 

(/) Hysterogene before il initial. 

2. Its phonetic characteristics are, dental in a) labial 
in b) and c) palatal in d) e) and/). 

3. Apart from the working of the wider laws of analogy 
and dissimilation, exceptions to the rules are all doubtful. 

4. Etymologies in which the spiritus asper cannot be 
accounted for by one of the above rules (or by analogy) are 
open to suspicion. 

^ The unfitness of 'jump' as a clause Zei>s dk icri, Zeus cannot be 

translation in these two passages was said to ' swoop * into his own house 

pointed out long ago by Kuhn (E. Z. 5. any more than to * jump', but a more 

206 — 9). I cannot agree with him general verb of motion can easily be 

(and Fick, IliaSt p. 79) in finding diffi- supplied. aXro itself tends to become 

cult the ellipsis of the verb in the more generaL Of. 0. 838. 
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tic- 82, 83 
«i.80 
tm 80 
tu-86 
turya- 80 
««i;- 79 
syHman- 81 
tva 80, 87 
svadhd 87 
«i;ap7ia- 80 
war- 99 
svasar- 105 
tvid- 80 



aredna 104 



B. Zend. 
ifi83 



hama 87 
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C. Abbibnun. 



arag 92 
ardar 103 
aregakn 103 
arew 92, 94, 103 

harjr 103 

gakel 106 
gan 104 
^ar 100 
gafn 100 
geXmn 100 
pe^l02 
^6l 104 
^m 100 
^tni 100 
giier 102 
^'ri 104 



gitem 101 
(70m 101 
pore 101 
gowrn 104 
gtanem 101 

£Xn92 
ercft 103 
«r^AE 103 

z-genum 108 

2avana2 103 
loganam 103 

Ak)pt 103 
A^ 100, 103 

jer 103 



^012-A;' 102 

iogay 103 
ioM? 103 

j>oift 102 

vaz 104 

va^c 104 

var 94, 101, 106 

va8l03 

vaan 101 

var; 104 

v«c 104 

velk* 101 

v^m 104 

kHrtn 104 
A;*(nr 104 



a. 

a- 90 

£7(0$ 80 

071^0$ 80 

070$ 89, 91 

ddrjv 89, 91 

dai)s 80 

*jJ'\aviit 93 

d^fiai 80 

d^p^cu 89 

d6|/>dos 82, 89 

aZ/ia 79 

alfMLffid 104 

<iXjjL(i)v 79 

ati'(u90 

afp^cu 92, 95 

aXa$79 

aXi^a 89 

^Xris 89, 93 

dX^a 93 

aXi^u 93 

^(s 91, 93, 106 

cXKo/mi 79, 82, 107, 108 

dXs79 

^\{fb) 89, 92 

AXCjpai 93 

d^ta^a 89, 90 

d/i^ 83, 89, 90 

o/Ai; 89 

^fifios 89 

^/io^ei' 82, 83 

avSdvw 80, 91 

^dfeirat 94 

dv{f€iv 82 

d»/i>rw 89 

WKrw 96 
djB/cvs 89, 95 



D. Gbbee. 

dpfia 95 
ap/Jidfia^a 90 
ipfiopla 95 
dp/ios 95 
dpira^ 79 
apTTtdoyrj 79 
apire^ 79 
apTi; 91 
a0b;89 
d^^s 89 

180, 89 

^av<Ss 99 

laos 79, 82, 83 

iddiXios 89 

?^)/«u 79 

e^i; 94 

elXiKptvns 89, 92 

e7)ua 106 

elpyw 89, 94, 95, 105 

elpKTTi 95 

€r$79 

iKOffTav 104 

^jtao-ros 80 

iKOLTCpOS 80 

liciyrt 99, 101 
^icvpos 80 
iKibv 99, 101 
Adi/17 94 
iXetv 93 
'EX^j'i; 94 
?Xi; 94, 101, 106 
iXUri 92 
fXi^ 89, 92 
^X£<r(ra^ 92 
^Xkos 92 
ajto^ 92, 105 
iXXos 89, 92, 93 



r^Xof 93 
iXpups92 
iXifo 89, 92 
iX(ap9S 

ivvia 96 

li'vv/xt 99, 103, 106 

iyos 85, 89, 95 

?| 80, 96, 104, 105 

i^<a 79, 104 

iopri 96 

fvofiaL 79 

^m-d 79, 96 

^a«rfs 91 

^p/cos 95 

ipfM 79, 95 

ipfirjveik 79 

'EpA*^ 79 

?pirw 80, 91 

ip<ni 89, 96, 99, 103 

ip<ns 89, 95 

^(T/ios 89 

iffirepos 99, 102, 105 

itrre 89 

^(TT^a 99, 105, 106 

iraipos 84 

e^acu 80 

€v<a 89 

^(us 80, 89 

"Ecus 105, 106 

17 80 

iiy^ofxai 96 
ridofMi 87, 88 
^5iJ$ 79, 87 
ijOfioi 89, 90, 91 
nOu) 89, 90 
^ica 96, 97 
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riKia 97, 98 
^Xcos 80, 82 
nXos 99, 101 
^iMu97 

Ws 97 

i^M^pa 86, 87, 10& 

i7iut-80 

^ap 80 

rlpw$79 

rso, 97 

iapos 98 

lapt^w 79 

ibfHbs 80, 87, 104 

Ms 92, 97—8 

re<r^(u 99 

Xtiim 80, 97 

iKoy^s 99 

licw^o/Mu 98 

t/cra/D 98 

tfc(u98 

I/ids 80 

r/tcpos 98 

rv80 

&a80 

Xmros 97 

ipjJs 97_8, 99 

tmitu 80, 99 

JflTTwp 89, 99 

680 

6-79 

^($17 96 

686s 80 

6icr(6 96 

6X10792 

6Xofrpoxos 92 

dXo$ 80, 82, 93 

6^10-79 

dv88 

6pd(u 99, 105 

6pM^ 79, 92 

«PMos 79 
dpn;^ 82, 89 
6p7^96 
ds80 

05wp 81, 102 
v26s 80 
0X1780 
i/Actj 80, 97 
iifjiipf 81 
0/UK>S 81 
virap 81 
i&r^p81 
virvos 80 
6t6 81 

vs80 



hffidvTi 80 

afpa80 
(OS 80 



6. 

d- 82, 83 

darat. 94 

darat 104 

dtaros 94 

aj9^Xtoi/ 94 

ayieffffi 86 

d7os 89, 91 

dyta 96 

<Sdi7v 89, 91, 94 

dAios94 

dfXwios 93 

d^jui 85 

dSpiu) 89, 90 

d^poos 82, 83, 89, 90 

al 87, 88 

tiXvvfiai 95 

afpcu 95 

aUriu 95 

atrtos 95 

aKoiTis 83 

dXdo/uai 92 

dXcuis 92 

dXdcUyu 107 

dX^a 89, 92, 94 

dXefs 107 

oKri 89, 92 - 

dX^i^ou 107 

dX^s 89 

dXoxos 83 

dXao 82, 86, 107 

dX<ros 82, 86, 106 

£Kto 107, 108 

dXi^o^ 89, 92 

d/iola 89, 90 

dfievou 82, 83, 94 

dfiri 82, 83, 89 

afirj 89 

dfifios 89 

diiviov 95 

dfui^ev 82, 88, 90 

dvew 82, 83 
ayev 82, 85 
(u^cu 89, 94 
doXX^ 93 
dwrinfrfip 93, 97 
*Air6XXw»/ 95 
dpaios 95 
dpaplffKU) 95 
dpicvs 89 
dpfJLOfa 95 
dpi'- 100 
dpin;!' 103 



daofArfy 94 

dtTAtevos 87, 88, 91, 94 

aVrv 100, 101, 106 

d<T(a 94 

arcp 85, 86 

dros 82 

avXa^ 105 

aHptov 106 

a^(u 89, 91, 93 

affb^s 106 

&XOS 104 

d^fs 89 

du>94 

"Am 106 

^ap 100, 106 
ido 82, 86 
#6a^s 82, 83 
i5€0\ov 82, 83 
^6a;X(os 89 
iipffv 91, 96 
1^0$ 87, 88 
€l 87, 88 
€lai 86, 87 
€rico<rt 100, 101 
6rXi7 94 

elXiKpivis 89, 92 
€t\<a 92, 106 
crp7w 89, 94 
etpeiv 82, 85, 95 
dpepw 104 
elprptTi 95 
Aa0p6s 92 
^XXos 89, 92—3 
Ai^w 89, 92 
^/i(^s89 
^v85 

ei'aX£7K(os 82, 85 
&1795 
6^17 96 
#i/t85 
hfioi 82, 85 
^i^os 89, 95 
iop 105 
eoprij 96 
ftros 100, 102 
eTTonrfs 91 
(pyov 101 
'Eptvi^s 82, 86 
ipiov 100 
'Bpis 86 

#p<ri7 89, 91, 103 
ipff-nv 103 
^p<rt$ 89, 95 
€p<f€(rdaL 82, 86 
kffiibs 89 
iffvapTcu 86 
linraXica 86 
^s re 89 
iffxdpa 105 

10 
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h€6s 82, 88—6 


drduv 82, 83 


/€it6Kr. 101 


irns 84, 86, 87, 88 


dirts 83 


/?Xi; 101 


^■oslOO 


6ir6s 82, 83 


/?f 104 


€!>.86 


d^ri 85, 91 


/?P7ov 101 


ei}s86 


ipOVTOL 99 


r^fHOv 100 


eHu 89, 9l 


5p3s 82, 86, 91 


rep^cffOcu 86 


IX« 91, 104 


tfrmi^ 82^ 83, 89, 91 


/erc/S- 83—6 




oSdos 82 ' 


/?n;$ 84, 86 


7jf87 


oSXoS 82 


/kx^'fcvK^ 91 


^ 87, 94, 106 


ovpos 82 


/^Xos 101 


yjSos 87, 89 


«Trt86 


/•17/i/ 84, 88 


ijdwdfAifp 94 


^pa86 


rideiv 101 


^Aios 82, 94 


«xXos 93 


/ffitos 88—9, 101 


^/^Xios 82, 94 




rUcaTi 101, 104, 105 


ije,i6s 89, 90, 91 


d/i^ct 86 


fiKfAds 83 


•iSu) 89, 90 




/LffTtap 99 


^ta86 


(^€ay6s 94 


/btvos 100 


ijios 86, 87 


(M'OSIOO 


*/oXxXos 93 


^/Mip 86, 87 


f:f/>a99 


/u)i/oy100 


i7Aa84 




1 


^Ttoj 86, 87 


^ 


^^(u 102 


^sl06 


C4 






Si^avdoc 92 


^84 


lap6s 98 


dTafrxA 104 


^87 


^etv 100, 101 


d«-o/eX^o( 93 


i>. 87, 94, 106 


tdiop 106 


iarrip 93 




«tos 87, 88, 101 


ad/>ioy 106 


KaTafeXfUviOf 93 


tdos 87, 89, 106 


a0a(Xi70'e(r^ai 92 




i-e-re-o-se 98 




fi6yi/JLos 95 


2ep6s98 


iyfriK-neiiavTi 93 


Mi^eiy 89 


/1787 


e^oslOO 




Ivioi 86, 87 


ivdo0idla» 89 


dXi^itfa^ 98 


*fWi'97 


^ireire 82, 83 


f 


ficap 99 


^tin}98 


irotrrrios 83 


lKftaX4os 83 


ivlTTu 98 


ir^Xet 97 


/kAmIs 82, 83 


^vvexe 83 


HXi 97 


tKficvos 98—9 


^P7a0-<a 104 




;/cr$99 


•BTc/(b«po$ 83 


(rtifiepov 86 


ficreu 99 


^Ufiof 83 


(T/^f 105 


/^i^s83 


^ 


a-riporf/ 93 


i6s97 


faXtls 107 


(nJrol07 


i'TO-ni 98 


/oX^veu 107 




*lfffi'/fvri 98 


/aXcro 107 


TTIfJLfpOV 86 


r<rrw/) 89, 99 


/aXro 107, 108 






raf»- 100 


v</>aiJLiJLOs 89 


oTkos 98, 100 


/(ifffievos 88, 91 




oZfoyIOO 


/efpecy 86 


X^^s 102 


<JXo/t/h)xos 89, 92 


/?/cirt 101 

G. Latin. 


X«5to 107 


aenucare 96 


desivare 82 


in«ece 82 


aZntM 92, 107 




i«, id 88 


(Uveus 107 


/octo 98 




opttM 96 




tevo 108 


Aurora 106 


heri 103 


perendie 95 


cerwic- 104 


tc«re98 


piia 87 
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rapio 79, 80 
repo 80 

sallO 
mlio 79 
salix 92 
saUm 82) 106 
sahim 79 
tangvken 95 
«apor 88 
«arpo 79, 80 
«atur 82 
««fiii- 80 
senex 85 
86r«r« 82 
»cro 79, 85 
«erpo 80 
<ertum 79 
terum 82, 85 



*dpu«87 
<f 2ni« 92 



alder (£.) 92 
on 85 
ander 86 
o^Ro (£.) 85 

gestem 103, 104 
9tsera- (G.) 108 
gUtra-dagit (G.) 104 

tntt (G.) 85 



eervate 82 


unda 81 


«tfft)iMl04 


uma 104 


silvaSO 




8oeiu8 82 


vaUus 99, 101 


«oUu« 80, 98 


KeZta 92 


somntu 80 


venum 100 


«orea; 80 


Fenus 88 


$oror 105 


vema 106 


«teUa 93 


verus 84, 85 


mavis 80 


v«sper 99 


9tUSU8 83 


Vesta 106 


«u(iuiii 80 


vcstto 99 


sulcus 92, 105 


vestis 106 


sus 80 


viginti 101 


8vae (Oso.^ 87 
8vai (Osc.) 87 


vtm«n 80 


vinum 100 


• 


voZvo 92, 106 


ulcus 92, 105 




F. BALTo-SiAvia 




(Lithuanian) 




opia 87 


velku 92, 105 


opiis 87 


wirtt 101 


s^m (Bulg.) 84 




G. Teutokic. 




(£.sEngli8h, G.- Gothic) 




jir (G.) 80 


syne (E.) 85 


ohiK 85 


vortr^ich 98 




tmtu2s (G.) 104 


saft 82, 88 




saZaAa 92 


toara 99 


$aUy (E.) 92 


weich 88, 104 


seiifi79 


M;cr* 101 


sond&rSQ 


wunder 90 


8uma/r S7 


icundro- 90 


H. Keltic. 




elain (Cymr.) 92 





INDEX III. 



Aesohylos, Persae, 579, 92 
Apollonius Bhod. 1. 1294 schoL, 90 
Aristophanes, Aves, 884 sohol., 89 
Aristotle, Probl 28. 1, 81 

Etymologicon Magnum, 155. 23, 88 



Herodotus, ly. 31, 


81 


Hesiod, Scut, 101, 


94 


Hesycluus sw. 




dyiea-ffh 86 




AXof , 93 




lop, 105 




ficap, 99 




UcfievoSi 98 




lKTi,99 




ticrev, 99 




Homer, Iliad i. 


51,91 




113, 91 




479, 98 




532, 107, 108 


IV. 


117, 79 




125, 107, 108 


vn. 


359,85 


zu. 


233, 85 




391, 108 


XIV. 


124,84 


ZVI. 


402, 107 




407, 92 




714, 107 


xvu. 


392, 83 


XVIIl 


. 616, 108 


XX. 


255,85 




353, 108 


XXI. 


534, 107 




571, 107 




607, 107 



Homer, Iliad xxu. 12, 107 

308, 107 
„ Odyssey Y. 290,91 
zxi. 338, 108 
XXIV. 538, 107 

Inscriptions : 
Gauer^, 113. 13, 93 
204, 89, 98 
216, 9& 
255. 7, 93 
259. 4, 93 
296, 105 
303,81 
ColUtz, 38. 3, 98 

60. 8, 31, 98 
Corpus Inscrr. Att, i. 324« 90 

325. 13, 96 
Boehl, Inserr, Oraec, Ant, 110. 8,^5 

113, c. 93 
131, 78 
344,78 
446,91 
482, 91 
492, 91 
524, 82 
Oortyn Inscription i. 9, 88 

17,88 
II. 11, 89 
Tabulae Heracl, i. 14, 89 

115, 104 
152, 93 

Sophooles, Aias, 1297, 92 

Tzetzes, p. 946 (MiiU.), 91 



NOTES ON THE SPIRITUS ASPER IN GREEK, 

Addenda, 

Excursus I. On page 78, footnote 3. 

The treatment of the groups su and sj perhaps deserves 
a fuller examination. The difficulty of the former when 
initial is well known, and it forms no part of my present 
subject to investigate those instances in which Greek re- 
presents it by <7. As stated in the text, the regular process, 
when initial, is for the s to assimilate the u to its own 
breathed character and the y to assimilate the s to a labial 
spirant, so that the result is 6 (breathed y, — ^initial sounds 
are not doubled). On the other hand, when medial, the 
progressive assimilation of the u to s, instead of being partial, 
is complete, and we get <ra: The treatment of si is ana- 
logous, though not identical. When initial, by mutual 
assimilation we get u, and /, whence \ When medial, 
according to Brugmann (Orundriss i. p. 119, § 131), the i 
first suffers epenthesis and then the a is lost. Thus, to-sio, 
^Touro, Tolo, But there is no ground for supposing that 
<r would be lost after j any more than before it, and 
Brugmann himself seems somewhat to have modified his 
views (cf. Oriech, Oram, ed. 2, p. 29). What takes place 
is really this: to-sio becomes *tojtj(o and to/o by assimilation 
as above, and of this the Homeric rolo is the direct graphic 
representation. The further change to t6o, Att. rov, then 
requires no explanation. The procedure when a nasal 
precedes is diflferent and has occasioned some discussion. 
The most important examples are viaaofiat and wTio-aa), 
which according to Osthoflf, V. i. d. Nominalc, 339 f., are 

11 
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for * vi'Va-iO'fiai and * irTvva-'io) respectively. Wackernagel 
{K. Z. 29. 136) prefers ^'^vt-va-o-iicu for the former, remark- 
ing "dass j vorausgehendes a zu scharfen vermocht habe, 
lasst sich nicht im geringsten wahrscheinlich machen. 
Wissen wir doch im gegenteil dass intervocalisches aj we- 
sentlich gleich behandelt wird wie intervocalisches a!' This 
reasoning is faulty in two respects : si is not treated identi- 
cally with s although the final form is the same in both 
cases; and sj in vivaio/jbav is not intervocal. Nor does 
Brugmann convince me (Or. Oram. p. 61) in postulating the 
following series of changes: ^vvva-iofiai *vlvaofiav vlaofjiai, 
viaaofiai, as the motive for the false analogy by which aa- 
replaces <7, which is weak in irriaaw, is almost nil in the 
case of vuraofiat, and Laroche's authority for vlaofiai is by 
no means absolute. I see no difficulty in supposing that 
the progressive assimilation which is regular for medial su 
should not also act for sj when in a group of three, ^vlp- 
aiofiai then became viaaofiai direct : it is not necessary to 
assume either * vivaaofiav, viaaofiav or * vivaofiai, Piaaofiai, 
either of which would, I admit, be irregular. 

Excursus II. On page 81 sq. 

I regret that I overlooked the attempted explanation of 
M. Henry {Analogie, p. 74), which renders necessary a fuller 
statement of the exact difficulties to be encountered. In the 
first place I must state his view and my reasons for dis- 
agreeing with it. He divides words with initial i5- into 
three groups: (1) those in which the aspiration is etymo- 
logically correct — nine in number ; (2) those in which the v 
represents the weak form of a root with initial u — six in 
number ; (3) those in which no such explanation exists. 
The second group, he thinks, shew in the aspiration a remi- 
niscence of the F of the strong form, and then these and the 
first group, fifteen in all, extend the aspiration by analogy to 
the other five. He has however underestimated the number 
of simple words beginning with i5-, of which there are 30 at 
fewest (see list below), and his second group cannot be 
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allowed to assist, because, if the roots began with initial u, 
it should regularly become the smooth breathing ; if on the 
other hand he supposes that they began with the spirant v 
and assumes that this becomes the rough breathing in Greek, 
then such roots would not shew u in the reduced form. 
Further, it is impossible that analogy could have the influ- 
ence he ascribes to it. Two words which have a very large 
amount of correspondence in form alone might conceivably 
without any correspondence in meaning produce a slight 
formal modification on each other, but that identity of the 
initial vowel should suffice is highly improbable. Numerical 
preponderance plays little or no part: on the one hand, all 
the words with initial p have not influenced papo<;, on the 
other, compare the influence of steti in the formation of 
Italian perfects. 

I believe M. Henry is right in seeking the explanation in 
analogy and not in any phonetic law. The analogy, however, 
is exerted through sense connection and on individual words, 
not on an entire group through form alone. In our present 
state of uncertainty as to the derivations of many of the 
words in question, it is impossible to exhaust the subject, but 
the following is an outline of the method I would employ. 

Neglecting one or two words of foreign origin we find :— 

TLfaKKO^ 

vafiivf} 

va'(TaKo<i 
varipa 

TLfaT€pO<i 



vciXo^ 




vKdw 


VTTVOV 


t r% 1 i 


^jl3pi<: 


iXT} 


fiirvo^; 


v^iri<i 




VfllJV 




vyp6<; 




VflVO^ 


Spaf 


vBeo) 




vfieU 


vpd^ 


iScop 




{5i/^9 


Spvao^y vpov 


v0\o<: 




virap 


^pxn 


vio<i 




virep 


h 



V(0, 



The aspiration is justified by etymology in 

v/o9, Skt. su-yvib &c. 

{;Xi7, cf. Lat. silva, 

iI/ii/09, vp*r]Vy Skt. syui&j syiiman (see below). 

vfieh, cf. Gothic ius, Skt. yusmd. 

Stti/o?, Skt. svdpna. 



11—2 
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ipa^t cf. Lat soreoo. 
i^, Lat. 8U8. 
vafiivT), Skt. yvdh. 

vco, Skt. 8U-, the same root as in su-n'&y the primitive 
meaning being ' to sprinkle/ 

In vpd^ the existence of aiipo), in vpiao^ (and vpov) of 
the form avpcaof;, renders the assumption of original s^ 
probable. 

'Of ifvv^, virap, virvov, vaxXo^;, vaTrXrj^ the derivation is 
uncertain. 

For the following words an etymology can be proposed 
which accounts for the aspiration. 

vXdo) is probably connected with Skt. svar, 'be noisy': it is 
thus perhaps akin with SXiy, i.e. the place of noise or rustling. 

virip and viro may be taken together. These two words 
are commonly separated from Lat. super and sub and equated 
with Skt. upari and upa. This is because the Latin words 
are supposed to be the reduced forms ofe)xuper and e)xub. 
I prefer to analyse them s-uper and s-upip), making s- the 
prefix referred to below (Exc. ill.) and tracing the Greek 
forms also back to the same. 

varepa is hardly to be connected with uterus. It is more 
probable that it contains the root iu (?ius) seen in Skt. y6ni 
(cf. ydsan). Its primary meaning seems to be 'encompass/ 
' contain*.' 

vf^rj may be akin to the Skt. \ya\ u and \yahK\ ubh, but 
it is the exact phonetic equivalent of the Latin iuba, * mane/ 
(i.e. iubha) and the sense suits admirably, 'tangle' account- 
ing for both. 

Lastly i/aXo9, although the aspiration is accounted for if 
it be connected with vay (?), may stand for iuu-llo-* and so 
be connected with Lat. iuvat 

^ I cannot feel sore that the root ^us must not also be postulated for 
{xTfdvTj, for dh does not become 0- before m* It may also account for do-icXos 
and HffirXTj^, 

^ It is curious how exactly this corresponds to the E. E. iuwel^ but there 
seems no doubt that this was borrowed from the French. 
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In all the remaining words the derivation goes to shew 
that the breathing should be smooth. Thus 

vfio^, vl3pi^ are probably connected with Skt. q;, uj, and 
therefore go back to the form ug. Cf. Brgm. Ords. § 430. 

Similarly vyiij^ is connected with Skt. vaj, Lat. vegeo, 
and so has the V ug {Ords. i. § 402). 

vypo^ contains the root ug seen in Lat. uvidus. 

vSeoo is explained by Skt vad and so as uad : ud. 

vBcop again contains ud (Skt. tui-dn, Lat. unda, cf 
' AXoa-'vS-vrf) the reduced form of ^ad (Goth. vato). 

v0\o^ is of doubtful etymology: it cannot be = i5S-\o9 and 
so with vSe<o\ I believe it to contain u, the weak form of ue, 
* Bpeak * (p. 84), with the suffix -OXo, for which see Brgm. 
Grds. II. p. 201. 

ipXV is equated with Lat. orca urceus: there does not 
seem to be much authority for the aspiration in this word. 

u<7T€/>09, Skt. littara (? s-ud : ud, as s-upo : u-po, &c.). 

For the word vfitiv see Classical Review, Vol. iv, pp. 157, 
273. For the sense of * membrane* a derivation is there 
proposed involving a smooth breathing. The two words 
vfjLi]p and vfJLTjv were then assimilated to one form (cf eXXo?, 
p. 16 f ). The aspiration of vSeca and v0\o<; is most probably 
due to analogy from vfivo<;. Similarly vypo^ and fiSap may be 
explained by the aspiration in {fco. 

Excursus IIL On page 89, line 10. 

I am now inclined not to consider these as sentence 
doublets. It is true that, where the s is followed by an 
explosive, it might disappear if the preceding word ended in 
certain other explosives, but such conditions would hardly 
occur frequently enough to account for the great prevalence 
of s-less forms, and further when the s preceded a sound like 
u, it would not disappear even when an explosive preceded. 
Now many of the doublets do begin with s^ (cf. pp. 104, 105, 
106, Brgm. Cfrds. 11. p. 457). So also for (s)l-, for which see 
Brgm. in Rh, Mm. XLiii. p. 401, who postulates (s)laii4o- 'on 

^ Brugmann [Grds. 11. p. 202) connects it with Oct, but I cannot sec the 
connection in sense. 
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analogy' of (s)teg, &a, but the instances are too numerous, 
and there exists no similarity of use to warrant the analogy. 
I regard this s element as a quasi-prepositional prefix or 
rather ' element/ and believe it also to be found in s-uper, 
vwep, upari; s-vb, wrof upa. It would be easy further to 
assert that it is the reduced form of es (?Gk. e?) and that it is 
found in itc-^, €i/-9, d'^pv-^, oiT(0'<i, &c., but this would take 
us back to a state of language so rudimentary as practically 
to be beyond our knowledge. 



As Dr Brugmann {Oram? pp. 30 and 65) thinks my ex- 
amples insufficient to prove my case for I.E. u, v, I fear I have 
not made clear my general argument, which takes this line : 



Greek, 

Latin, 

j alike for both. 

Sanskrit, 

y alike for both, 

but 

Sanskrit has yasta )( ista where 
Greek has ^cw, ayios respec- 
tively j 

therefore 

Gk. ^ )( * represents an original 
distinction between j and J. 

Grundriss i. § 117. 



Greek, 

twvfjLL, €K(ivy ctXiy, ^Xos, (fee. 

liro9, tSciv, ^pyoVf oTvos, <fcc. 
Latin, 

V alike for both. 

Sanskrit, 

V alike for both, 

but 
Sanskrit has vavase ){uce where 
Greek has Ivwfiiy Ittos respec- 
tively ; 

[Add to this that in Arme- 
nian three roots with initial v 
have been shewn to have Greek 
cognates : in all of these Greek 
has the rough breathing: viz. 
vasn, €K(6vf var, itkrj, velk% 17X09, 
with possibly vem, alfivko^ ai- 
fjuunai In all the roots where 
Greek replaces F by ' Armenian 
shews g initial.] 

therefore 

there is 7nore evidence for an 
original distinction here than 
there is for i, j. 
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p. 82, 1. 16. G. Meyer, Gram.'' p. 21, gives Frohde's 
(B. B. 7. 85) equation of dat^ with Lat. sentina. This would 
then be a violation of the rule. But a<7^9 :^nti-s, which is 
the more primitive form of nti (Skt. ati, Greek vrjaaa), so 
that the duck is the " marsh-bird." 

^70*09 may be connected with this root if vrfctoiTrj^; be 
taken as proving that it stands for ^prjai^ on analogy of 

p. 90, 1. 28. I have here expressed myself carelessly. 
I did not intend to imply, as M. Henry seems to think, that 
rj0a) regains its aspiration from the etymology which I pro- 
pose, but from the undoubted popular connection with atjOo). 

p. 106, 1. 14. I withdraw the comparison of Greek darv 
and Latin vema, M. Henry is right in denying that it is 
possible to derive the former from Vyes in the present state 
of our knowledge. 



I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to M. V. Henry 
in the Revue Critique, 1889, p. 383 f., and to Dr Brugmann 
in the 2nd ed. of his Griechische Grammatik for their criti- 
cisms and remarks on my essay, of which I have gladly 
availed myself. 

H. D. DARBISHIRE. 



ERRATA. 

Page 79, footnote 2, for mra read idra. 

„ for Sdrameya read Sdrameyd, 

80, line 8, for si-athi-mi read H-ithd-mu 

„ 10, for soda- read sddd-, 
82 „ 1, for spiratus read spiritus. 
92 „ 22, for ^Us read i\\6t. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE 

LATIN PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE 

AND OTHER ETYMOLOGIES. 

I. Dr Stolz s Lateinische Grammatik has cleared up many 
of the diflSculties of Latin verb-formation, and set before the 
general reader the results of the linguistic investigation 
of many distinguished philologists. But there are few Indo- 
European languages which present greater difficulties to the 
philologist than Latin, and no part of Latin grammar is more 
difficult than the question of the origin of the moods and 
tenses; hence, after all, a great many forms are still un- 
explained, or explained in a way which can hardly be re- 
garded as satisfactory. A number of the forms are said, no 
doubt rightly, to be aorist forms: faxim, capsim, &c., are 
optatives of the s-aorist ; fawOy capso, &c., are its subjunctives. 
But Dr Stolz evidently despairs of forms like amasso, amassim, 
prohibessintj amhissint {Lat Gr,^ p. 374). Of these he says 
no more than that they doubtless belong to the aorist. He 
hardly attempts to explain the forms and why -ss- appears in 
them. It seems to me that an entirely dififerent theory of 
the genesis of the Latin pluperfect subjunctive and of these 
forms will perhaps explain them more satisfactorily. It is 
universally admitted that the Latin forms in -ham and -ho 
are composite and not simple forms; why should not legissem, 
amassem, amassim, etc., be also composite forms ? May they 
not consist of an infinitive, followed by the optative of the 
substantive verb ? The ordinary active infinitive in Latin — 
uiuere, dare, is now admitted to be an old locative ; uiu&re = 
Skt. loc. ^jivoMf not the dative jlvase. But the i-suffix 
is often not attached to the locative. This happens most 
frequently in Skt. in -an stems, but Job. Schmidt has shown 
that the same thing happens in Greek and Old Bulgarian in 
the 'OS stems as well — e,g,, in aU^=^*alf€ai = al€l {Kuhn's 
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Zeitschrift, xxv. 25; xxvii. 306). More recently Schmidt 
{PluraUyildv/ngen der Indo-G. Neutra, p. 305 n.) shows that 
such forms occur also in Sanskrit, as kshodas in Rg-Veda L 
65.6. It is not impossible that some forms in Zend which 
are ordinarily classed as genitives or accusatives may really 
be locatives without suffix from -os stems (cf. K, Z, xxviii. 22, 
261, 407). Brugmann Or, 11. p. 393 recognises the same in 
the Latin penes. Thus there is no difficulty presented by a 
locative from an -08 stem without a locative suffix; and 
hence *tegr<» may stand alongside *legesi, later legere, and 
*turbd$ alongside ^turbdsi, later turbare. Is it possible that, 
as has been suggested to me, these old forms are still pre- 
served in infiticbs and suppetiasl 

The form of the second part of the compound -sent re- 
quires a woi'd of explanation. In Vedic Sanskrit there are 
two forms of the singular of the optative: (1) a monosyllabic 
form, sydm ; (2) a disyllabic form siydrtu To sydm cor- 
responds the Greek form ehiv = eV^i;!/ (Brugmann, Griechische 
Orammatih* § 12, p. 29), to siydm corresponds the Latin 
form siera = si'^m. But Latin as well as Sanskrit may have 
had the shorter form *8iem, and this would regularly become 
sem as *siuid becomes sm (Stolz* § 63, 2, p. 303). Leges-sem 
becomes legissem, according to the rule that e in a closed 
syllable becomes i (Stolz" § 8, p. 256). 

Parallels in other languages, if they will not help to 
prove an hypothesis, will at any rate support the probability 
of a particular line of development. As it happens, there 
are exact parallels to this suggested formation of the Latin 
pluperfect subjunctive in the Baltic branch of the Indo- 
European family. The Lithuanian and Lettic so-called 
optative is formed by the combination of an infinitive form 
(in this case the accusative supine) with the optative of the 
substantive verb = <^i}ft), as Lith. shktum-bi'me, "we would 
draw " ; k^botum-bi-te, " hang you. * In Lettic the forms are 
much more corrupted ; and though in the earlier history of 
the language forms very closely resembling the Lithuanian 
are found (in DresseFs Lett. Gr.y A.D. 1685), the modem 
forms simply add the personal endings to the supine form. 
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In the same way, for the middle voice the pronoun is added 
directly to the supine rakt&s, etc. (Bielenstein, Lettische 
Sprache, § 449). This shows that passive forms like tur- 
bassitur, and infinitives like impetrassere, are not necessarily 
of any great age, and need not even pre-suppose a very 
early existence for the forms turbassimy turbassem, &c. The 
meaning of the form is in Lithuanian : (1) that of a genuine 
present optative; (2) a tentative statement like the Greek 
optative with av (Schleicher, Lit Or, § 107; Kurschat, 
§§ 1092 — 3, 1367 — 8). In Lettic it expresses, besides the 
optative meaning, an hypothesis the fulfilment of which is 
improbable or impossible (Bielenstein, §§ 492, 494, 618). 
The similarity in form and meaning between the Latin and 
the Baltic formations is thus very striking. On this hypo- 
thesis forms like turbassim are easily explained. In the 
plural the optative had, as usual, the short forms tvrbas- 
simus, etc. These were later transferred to the singular, 
just as in the simple verb sim supplants siem. The forms 
in sem in like manner passed over to the plural, so that 
two complete sets of forms are developed exactly as in irev6o<i 
and irddo^. Dr Stolz s own explanation of starem as originally 
an aorist indicative = {tj-arTja-a has seemed to many a hard 
saying, though phonetically the change is perfectly possible, 
and the alteration of meaning is not without parallel. To 
those who doubt, it will perhaps seem more feasible to 
explain sta-rem, mone-rem, audi-rem, as forms like sta-bam, 
mone-bam, and the old avdi-bam (Stolz, § 113, p. 376). 
Es'(sem) would be a root noun in the locative without the 
i suffix ; lege'(rem) a similar noun with it. This hypothesis 
also explains the length of the e in the last syllable, for 
which Stolz and Osthoflf have to call in analogy \ 

Forms like amasso still present a difficulty. They may 
be, as Bnigmann and Thumeysen suggest, the same as the 
Keltic 5-preterite ; but, by calling in the rarer Keltic forms 
to help in the explanation of Latin, the philologist is always 
in danger of explaining obscurum per obscurius. May there 

^ Cf . for a somewhat similar explanation published since this paper was 
¥n:itten Bartholomae's view on X^e<r-dai, Bheinisches Mm,, ZLV. p. 151. 
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not be here a case of proportional analogy — -faxim : faxo = 
amassim : amasso, to which language furnishes many paral- 
lels? This, of course, does not exclude the possibility of a 
similar development in Keltic. 

11. Consul. 

There have been many derivations of this word, but none 
of them have been very generally accepted. *' The three best 
known are (1) the old derivation which connected the word 
with sedeo; consul meaning therefore one of those who sat 
together, a member of committee as it were. This is feasible 
and the change of d to f is supported by the same change 
which is generally admitted for solium and other words. 

(2) Mommsen's derivation, 'the leapers together.* This, 
whatever its phonetic possibilities, is certainly somewhat at 
variance with the ordinary notions of Roman grauitas. 

(3) OsthofFs derivation in an article in Paul and 
Braune's Beitrdge, xiii. 395 flf. In that article OsthofF de- 
rives consul from ^consus a hypothetical participle of condere 
parallel to Sanskrit forms like vydttas for ^vy-d-ditas. ^kdm- 
d'tos would become *ko7n'tptos or *komtftos and then *consus, 
A derivative of this would be cans-o-lo-s whence consul like 
famtd, Osthoff finds a similar form in the Teutonic Hanse 
=^societas mercatorum; Finnish (borrowed from Teutonic) 
kansa = societas. This would correspond to a Lat. *consd. 

The phonetics of this are unimpeachable, but the deri- 
vation seems not to have found general acceptance. Exsul 
and praesul are left unexplained. 

A Zend word seems to me to give a better meaning 
while it is as perfect phonetically. This appears in the 
Gatha dialect as hard in the meaning of protector or lord. 
It would correspond to a Skt. *sdras which however is not 
found, the root having disappeared in Sanskrit The Latin 
equivalent would be *solos. Thus ^consolos is 'joint pro- 
tector,' 'joint lord' which gives us the two ideas contained 
in consul, (1) supreme magistracy, (2) coUegiality. exsul 
would mean 'outside protection,' 'outlaw.' praesul in the 
Classical period is a technical term for the leader of the 
Salii and must be connected with the same root as salio, etc. 
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The general meaning of ' director/ * official ' is very late and 
seems to have arisen by a transference of meaning of the 
same kind as in the English 'impertinent' which meant 
originally 'irrelevant' and then being confused with 'pert' 
was applied in the same way as that word. 

III. Culpa. 

No very saliisfactory derivation has been, so far as I can 
find, yet given for this, ul stands for /, and thus we obtain 
an original form *klpa. This is undoubtedly connected with 
Skt. krpana n. *Elend' (Qrassmann), Zend yra^tra. In 
Zend the word is often applied to heretics. The more con- 
crete meaning of the root is possibly shown by the Lithu- 
anian klipytuU 'mit schiefen Fussen halb-lahm gehen/ 
Kurschat. 

IV. Vallia. 

Since eXo9 has been identified with Skt. aaras 'pool* 
it remains to find a derivation for uallis, still admittedly 
connected with Greek *H\t9. If we compare these words 
with Skt. vdnam 'wood/ Lat. uenor, uena/tor, it seems pos- 
sible to find an etymology for the whole of them by deriving 
them from a root *vm or ven. uallis would then be for uen- 
li'8, and y\i<; for F€i/-\t-9. In such formations we generally 
find the root in the middle or weakest form. Hence luillis 
comes easily*. As the word is Elean, a dialect in which origi- 
nal e appears as a, it would not surprise us to find in its in- 
scriptions the form faXeioc from either grade of the root. The 
compensatory lengthening is of the same character as Doric 
(rTa\dy Ionic- Attic arijXff from araXXa (Meyer, Or. Gr.* § 65). 

The Skt. vanam is originally ^ven-o-m while Lat. lienor 
' I practise the woodland craft ' comes from the longer form. 
The same grade of stem is found in uina-fru-m place for 
hunting (Br. Grundr. vol. I. § 370 after Corssen). Vanam in 
Zend means 'a tree/ while the Sanskrit means 'a wood.' 
This is exactly like the German holz as compared with the 
English holt. Compare also English * wood ' with O. Ir. fid, 
'tree/ O. H. G. mtu, 'holz.' Vallis and ^t9 would have 
originally nothing to do with height or lowness but mean 

* Vallis according to Osthoff's new theory MU. v. Preface may =^n-Zi-». 
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' woodland/ The converse change of meaning has occurred 
in the English 'forest' which like the Latin scdtus has 
originally nothing to do with trees but only means * a place 
out of doors ' (fares). So also in the Keltic* Ross a head- 
land, probably the same as the Skt. prastiiam, which in Breton 
Ros has come to mean any rising ground covered with fern 
and heather or a sloping beach. Compare also Welsh Rhos 
according to Davies planiUes irrigua, according to Spurrell 
* moor, waste or coarse highland.' A still better support is 
found in the Lithuanian medis gen. medzio 'tree' medziukle 
*(1) die Jagd, (2) das Jagdrevier in einem Walde' (Kurschat), 
medziuju *I hunt* If this derivation be admitted, we may at 
once proceed to connect with the same root fj\o<; Lat. uallus 
with a change of meaning similar to that between holt and 
holz above. 

V. RavduSy rudus, rUdis. 

To establish the etymology of these words I have to 
dispute a dictum of Brugmann. In § 370 of Vol. I. of his 
Ghmndriss he lays down the rule that dh in the middle 
of a word before and after r, before I and after sonant or 
consonant u, becomes b through the intermediate stage 
of/. 

/ When however we turn to his examples, we find that, 
where he attributes the phenomenon to % there is always 
with rare exceptions an r or f also present. 

Thus ruber is for *rubros, uber Gk. ovOap. The only 
exception is robv^ which he says is for primitive Italic 
^roufo'. But there is no diflBculty in explaining it as an 
analogical formation taking b because the cognate words 
rvber etc. did so. The origin of iubeo is too uncertain to 
theorize upon (see Bartholomae BB, xii. p. 91). 

On the other hand the words rauduSy rud/us and rUdis 
claim explanation. 

(a) ravdus or rvdiLS we are told meant originally a 
'mass.' Festus av. rodus p. 265 MUlL says 'rodus uel raudus 
significat rem rudem et imperfectam. nam saxum quoque 

^ The Keltic parallels in this paper I owe to Prof. Strachan of Owens 
College. 
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raudus appellant poetae ut Attius in Menalippo : manibus 
rapere raudus saxeum grande et graue. uulgus quidem 
in usu habuit non modo pro aere imperfecto sed etiam 
signato...in aestimatione censoria aes infectum rudus appel- 
latur/ Here it is obvious that the popular etymology con- 
necting the word with rudis has aflFected the meaning. As 
Festus says, ravdus meant originally a huge mass, rod/as is 
the popular pronunciation, cf. Clodius with Claudius. Here 
the final consonant is not dh but d : the word has no connec- 
tion with rudisy but is the same as the Skt. rodas which has 
become feminine through personification in rodasl the wife 
of Budra, cf. Lat. Venus, originally neuter. In the Rg-veda 
however it still appears in the dual, in the vast majority of 
cases, with the meaning of * the two worlds* — heaven and 
earth. Rodasl is a dual form exactly like manasi. 

(6) The other rudus, more frequently in the plural 
rudera, is exactly in form and meaning the Skt. rodJias, ' (1) 
Wall, SchUtzwehr, (2) Steiler Abhang, Steiles Ufer ' (Grass- 
mann). Both go back to a stem *reudh'08 from the root 
rudh which means * to shut in, hinder.' 

(c) From another root quite different from this comes 
the Latin rUdis. In Skt. there is a second root rudh which 
occurs in the Rg-veda a few times and of which Grassmann 
gives the meaning as * wachsen, spriessen.' From this come 
the two meanings of the Latin rudis in the sense of the 
German 'sprossling,' (1) rudis a 'stick' or 'stake' originally 
'the shoot of a tree,' (2) rudis in the sense of immature, 
inexperienced, not full grown (cf. Curtius 0,E. p. 352). 

VI. English dumb. 

This word can hardly be connected with TVif>\6^ as Kluge 
makes it to be. The vowels are against it, even though 
TV<f>K6^ rd T cSra t6v re vovv rd r ofifiar el were proof 
enough of the possible connexion in meaning, um is much 
more likely to represent m in the Teutonic languages. 
Hence dumb may be connected with the participle roifxov, 
'amazed, dumb with astonishment.' With this word Oafi^eo) 
is also connected. Here, as in Xa/jb/Sdvo) and Xd^-vpa, €t\rf<l>a, 
there was a double root with a final consonant varying accord- 
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ing to the character of the following sound. The root was 
accordingly 0amff> and the same as the Skt. dhahh which also 
appears in two forms dahh and dambh and which means to 
destroy, bring to nothing, deceive. A derivative is dabhrd, 
'small, trifling' as in dabhrd-cetas 'of small intelligence.' 

VII. Velum. 

There have been attempts to connect this with the Skt. 
root var 'to cover' and with the root of Latin ueho. But 
neither of these is satisfactory. The first is indeed impossible 
and the second would only be probable if 'sail' were the 
original meaning of the word. As a matter of fact its older 
meaning is 'covering' of any kind. 'Sail' is no more the 
original meaning of uelum than it is of the English 'sheet' 
which has proceeded in its change of meaning a stage farther 
than the Skt. word. The word is really the same as the 
Sanskrit jdlam 'covering of elephants, net.' The Indo- 
European form was *g^elom. As usual in Latin the u has 
expelled the velar g, cf. tteniOy etc. 

That the meanings of the two words are originally 
identical is shown by the earliest mention of the word — in 
the Atharva-Veda In 8. 8, which is a curse upon enemies, it 
is evidently something which a fowler throws over birds. 
The author says that 'the heaven was as a jdla/m to his 
enemies and the great quarters thereof the jdladandas or 
stake of the snare.* In 10. 1. 30 the phrase is used 'covered 
with darkness' jdlen 'dbhihitd iva which means 'as entangled 
in a fowler's snare.' The meaning of 'net' is not suitable 
here to go along with darkness. It must have been some 
stuflF closely woven so as to keep out the light. For the 
transference of meaning cf. the English veil, which is also 
used of network. Compare also dhumajdlam the 'cloud- 
mass' which veils the light of the sun (Nala XVI. 8). 

VIII. Skt. flakSna, 

I have been able to find no derivation of this word. It 
does not occur in the Rg-veda. In the tale of Nala it occurs 
along with vacd = 'with soft, bland, gentle voice.' The root 
must be the same as in Gothic hlahjan which Feist {Oot 
Etym, s. V.) compares with KXoiaao) a form found in Suidas 
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instead of xKtofy^y K\o)yfi6<;, 0. Ir. cluche. For the suffix -sna 
cf. tiksna 'sharp/ krt-sna 'complete.* 

IX. r}xn> VX^» ^X^^- 

Etymologists seem to have generally left these words 

alone. Is it possible that they can be connected with Skt. 
vdhas n. which occurs five times in the Veda and which 
Grassmann explains as 'the bringing of the sacrifice'? Sayana 
on the other hand in three out of the five instances explains 
it as stotra 'song of praise.' Ebeling shows that the Greek 
words had an initial digamma (Homeric Lexicon 8. v.) so 
that, if Sayana's meaning is accepted, the words obviously 
come from the same root. To this root must also be referred 
Latin uagio, uagltus, etc. as has already been done by Fick, 
though he gives the root as Skt. vag which is according to 
more modern notions not permissible. The Skt. vdhds n. the 
same stem as in the Gk. ox^o'-^cv has of course an entirely 
different origin. 

X. lpav€^y fieWlpave;. 

These are two Doric words applied to the young men 
of Sparta of which no very satisfactory derivation has been 
given by philologists. They are obviously the Greek equiva- 
lents — with a secondary suffix — of the Skt. viras, Lith. 
w^ras, Lat. wir, O. Ir. fer, Goth. wair. The a in the suffix 
seems a hyper-Dorism as ipeve^ or elpive^ occurs in Herodotus 
(ix. 85). The term was applied to the men between twenty 
and thirty years of age. As Plutarch and Hesychius are the 
principal authorities for the compounds, it is not surprising 
that F has disappeared. Since the spelling a/>- seems to 
show that the first syllable is long, the word furnishes, if this 
derivation is correct, a form with ^ parallel to Skt. vlras and 
Lith. w^ras while all the other languages have forms with 1 
The old connexion with etpo), ipw (hence 'those who might 
speak in the assembly') has two difficulties — (a) only Spar- 
tans over thirty years of age were admitted to the assembly, 
and (b) none but officials were allowed to speak in it. 

P. GILES. 



NOTES ON SOME MSS. OF HERODOTUS. 



In connexion with a translation of Herodotus on which I 
have lately been occupied, I have had occasion to consult in 
a considerable number of passages the Medicean MS. of 
Herodotus (commonly called M, but by Stein referred to as 
A), and the codex Florentinus (F, called by Stein C), both in 
the Laurentian library at Florence. In addition to this I 
made last year a collation of a part of this latter MS., viz. 
Book iii. ch. 1 — 87, with the text of Stein's critical edition 
(Berlin, 1869—1870). The Medicean MS. was collated first 
by Gronovius in 1675 and secondly by Stein in 1862, but in 
several places where the text was doubtful, and the collators 
differed, it seemed to me still uncertain what the reading of the 
MS. really was. The Florentinus was collated by Schweig- 
hauser for his edition, and the first two books only were 
recollated by Stein, at whose suggestion I undertook to carry 
on the collation of the third book as far as the time which I 
had at my disposal would allow. 

I note here first such results as seem to be worth 
mentioning of my examination of the Medicean MS. in 
particular passages, and then all the points in which my 
collation of book iii. 1 — 87 differs from that of Schweig- 
hauser as reported by Stein. The references are to books 
and chapters of Herodotus, and also to pages and lines in 
Stein's critical edition (Berlin, 1869—1870). 

12 
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MBDICBAN MS. (M, Stein A). 

Vol. I (of Stem's edition). 
Bk. ch. p. 1. 

i. 86 67 20 Over iiavx^ris is written in a later hand ij XeivoxJ/vx^rjs. 
— 134 90 17 The MS. has rwt Xeyo/j.^'m, not rwi Xeyofi^vw as reported by Stein. 

it „ ^s rby Evtpfr/fTTiPt not roy Eifpfn/fniv as stated by Abicht. 
„ „ h co-Ti, not itfcffTL as reported by Stein. 
M M ol dKKoiy not &W01 as reported by Stein. 
SLoiKoSofirj/JL^oVf not SC olKoSofirjfi^ov. 
oifK ibvTMy not o{jK€ovTat as Stein reports. 
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185 117 26 


• • 

u. 


79 187 13 




120 211 2 




127 220 6 


— 


144 231 2 


• •• 

111. 


32 276 21 


— 


62 295 4 


__ 


108 325 4 


iv. 


53 385 9 



l» »» 



n 

I 



»» »> 






M )) ire/UT6(X(u. 

oi5to/. 

«^ 

iaiKveerai, (the letters above in a later hand). 

6$ rb iXoSf not is t6 riXos as hitherto reported. The 

Florentinus similarly has is rb ?\os. 

c • 

1 1 

— 85 401 22 The MS. has pwt, not pwt, and therefore does not give any support 

to the conjecture ^lip. 

Vol. II, 
V. 16 8 8 The MS. has xararaicrQs, (77 in a later hand). 

A 

— 77 43 19 „ „ axvwdhfTi, (\ perhaps in first hand). 

vi. 46 95 22 „ „ aKaiTTrjs fSiXriSt not (TKairTrja-iiXTjs as reported by Stein. 

— 98 125 4 The passage xal iv xpn^f^ — iovaop, which is omitted in the text of 

the MS., is added in the margin by a later hand, 
vii. 133 219 8 The MS. has ^ip^Sy not irifxrns as stated by Abicht. 



Codex Florentinus (F, Stein C). 

As regards the Codex Florentinus it may be first observed 
that the leaves which have been lost and supplied by a later 
haiid are 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 (from irapex'^v i. 41 to 
nteirovdoTe^ i. 73), and not only 9 — 13, as stated by Stein, 
who makes the lacuna end at XTrdpTrjv i. 68. Several leaves 
in various parts of this MS. have been displaced or reversed 
in the binding. 

From my collation of Book iii. 1 — 87 I note the points 
in which my report differs from that of Schweighauser, 
as given in Stein's edition. I do not here take account of 
the frequent mistakes and omissions in the MS. with regard 
to accents, breathings and the use of iota ascript, nor of the 
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insertion of v e^XKvariKov, which is frequent but not quite 
regular. I may say however that in the 87 chapters with 
which I deal, there are (according to my collation) about 220 
mistakes or omissions of accents and breathings, and about 
80 of the iota^ while the v ii^ekKvariKov is inserted about 90 
times. The mistakes are often bad ones, e.g. iripaaL elaiv, 
eveiSea rk, olvov, oXvto (dative), firjSeVt fi'^fcert, eXaaiv, ofivXiffv, 
dXcKapvfjO'aev^, etovrolaiy iaaovadai, oravrji (but ordveo^; 
in the same line): the iota is sometimes wrongly inserted 
and sometimes omitted. Nevertheless the impression one 
gets is that the mistakes are not so much caused by ignorance 
as by haste and carelessness, of which there is abundant 
evidence besides in this MS. As regards Schweighauser's 
collation, it may be supposed that he purposely omitted 
to note many of the variations, but there are also a good 
many inaccuracies in his report : moreover, in order to form 
a judgment of the character of a MS., a complete record 
is always desirable, and the want of it in this particular case 
has, I have no doubt, given to this MS. a higher reputation 
for accuracy than it deserves. The readings here given are 
those of the MS. in cases where the report of Schweighauser 
is either incorrect or imperfect. I have given references as 
before to the chapters, and also to pages and lines in Stein's 
critical edition, vol. i. 
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24 
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Tot om. 








its proper place 
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Troie^ffJietfov 
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WS (for 6) vl(TT€lS 
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17 


irlffTeis 
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258 
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ToWby 
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260 
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jrr^dclvaL 
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Kod om. 
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dx^riav fii^Ki) (in the pas- 
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dxxa 








sage supplied by later 
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hand at the bottom of 
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Bk. ch. p. 1. 
iU. 10 261 3 



11 — 16 

— — 17 

12 262 6 

— — 9 

13 — 21 

— — 28 

— 263 8 

14 — 14 

— — 16 

— 264 2 

— — 8 

— — 17 

— — 22 

15 265 11 

— — 17 

16 266 11 



— — 22 
17 267 1 



20 268 12 

— — 13 

— — 16 

21 269 3 

22 — 13 

— — 21 

— — 23 

— 270 1 
23—3 

— — 19 
24 — 21 

— — 22 

— 271 3 

— — 4 
26 272 12 

— — 16 

— — 17 

— — 23 



after oidafia is inserted 
0^ yoLp Sij OcTcu, which 
occurs again in its 
proper place 

i(r<f>6p€ou 

ol itrUovpoi 

<l>a\aKpov$ou 

TovTouri (for ToUai) 

voXiepKe^/jLEPOi 

T 

T7IV 

6p4cOVT€S 

T&V (not TWl) 

AvaKXixrai 

dpelpero \ ro<(rt5e(?) 

irirevxe omitting yap 

iv di Kal Tibde tvaputL 

irapd, XPVM^ 

<rtpiy(f) (the word is 

abbreviated). 
KoX om. 

ifiiypvp (for aX fi4p yw) 
after ipovXeiLKravTo is in- 
serted fMLKpO^loVS al- 
dioiras 

K€XCLpi(TIJ^Ol<ri d^ 

fieylaroi 
lX0o<pdyoi 
ireiSdiu oifrws 
irepl airxjhioif 



Bk. 

• • • 

ui. 



ch. p. 

26 273 

27 — 



Cl 



oHkouov I ^(irq 

et 

dyT7ip<ofJL€V<ap 
idiji^aavTO 
idrrfjawTo \ A (for at) 

text i^ ^iJXoi/ margin i^ 

il dead fftpi 
oih-(as 

illJL€pU)V 

drj^aiwv 
6 atrios 



L 

2 

8 

11 

13 



29 274 23 

30 275 3 

— — 6 

— — 7 

31 — 11 

— — 12 

— — 16 

— — 22 

32 276 10 



— — 21 



6 AffLOi 

dvi I T0{fT0VT0U 

iavTov 

IjpCTO 

18 ttAvtcs aly&JTTioi 

Tlpvae 

dyycKeof 

wj (for 5s) 

aovffav 

iirofiiprjy 

ivafuporipuiv 

ijpeTO 

iipofi^ov 

after Kwbs is inserted 
dbekfpebv — yevofi^ovst 
which comes also in 
its proper place below 

hraviip€(Tdai 



34 277 13 Koiovyih 



278 



36 279 



— 280 
37 — 



38 281 



21 lipCTO 

3 dfwlos 

4 K(a Tol iffTLV 
V 

7 Kpovs 

14 (rlavToO 

16 iff^fOTisff^ 

1 hrriyyeXovTO 

7 (TKewdfiepos 

13 Kaplpwy 

15 KaTcuTKdxf/as 

TJpeTO 

fpSeiv 

•fpcTo 

TcXevriwpTas 



40 

42 
43 

44 



6 

— 8 

— 10 

— 12 

— 13 yvy 

282 21 irpbpi^oi 

283 3 dKiu) 



— 20 
284 11 

— 14 



dToxcipo/3£oTos 
fjueXKoi* 

19 KTrfO-dvTWV 

— — 23 iT€fiyf/€v 

— — 26 els \ TcaaapdKovra 

* The reading is giv^i as /tcAAei hj Sch w. , and 
so in oh. 75 he gives frefroi^icet instead of vreiroi^ot 
and in ch. 80 kkivov instead of Kotvov. It is a 
case of misreading. The MS. has u^AAot, n-eiroiii- 
icoi, KOI.VOV, but the writer often has a peculiar 
form of 01 after k and A. 
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Bk. ch. 


P- 


1. 
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iii. 45 
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after Xafdwy instead of 


iii. 74 


304 22 
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75 
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peated from ch. 44 
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13 


irip(nj 
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Twi Tpoffurriptai 
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T€V0l1^K0i 


46 




23 


KaraaTdurei 
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TpTj^dciris 


50 


288 
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odrws 
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1 . . 


51 




16 


oUSk titav 






24 


Tepaeiov omitting us 






24 
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5' om. 


76 
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vpaxO^PTOfv 
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tQv iripotv 




306 
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iir^daifTo 


53 


290 10 


iauTov 
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IrjplKUv 


54 
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ivi,\l<bpK€OV 


fVPV 


— ^ 


10 

4 rx 


17 om. 


56 


292 
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5' w<r0t 
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■^^ 
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Toio&nav bvovTc^fovTOx 


58 
59 


293 


1 

6 

19 


iird>p$€ov 
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14 
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Koi not omitted 


61 


295 
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uipSios 




307 
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irpdirwro 


62 
63 


296 


14 
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ovTol dieirpd^ao 
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Tpw^H^ei — iyhfero 
mitted 


65 


298 
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avvevlirTOwn 
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^___^ 


24 


iroluMLa iK 
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1)p€T0 




299 
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Trpoa^Ti 
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308 


16 
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VpOIJL7l$€6fX€v6s (T€0 

iducalev 
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ioLVTOV 


















80 




17 


hr* ixTov 


66 
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iadirrfv 






20 


t \ 


68 


300 
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duoitoi 


^^^■* 




avTov 
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iKdXeaev 


■^^"* 


309 


1 
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ipSei 

TOIS 
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Kafipiiaris {not 6 Kafip^aris) 


__ 
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KTclveuf 
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7' iufVTOV 
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KOiVbv 
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301 16 
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Tfffaov 
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310 
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G. C. MACAULAY. 



EMENDATIONS IN OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 



I 237—9. 

fit lupus et ueteris seruat uestigia formae. 
canities eadem est, eadem uiolentia uultus, 
idem oculi lucent, eadem feritatis imago est. 

The eyes of a homicide transformed into a wolf may well 
be said to flagrare, ardet^e, scintillare or the like, but 'lucent' 
is quite inadequate and should I suspect be replaced by 

* lurent*. The adjective *luridus' is of course common, the 
substantive *luror' very rare, the verb 'lureo' unknown to 
lexicographers: once however it has been preserved, and 
that once in the metamorphoses. At ii 776 our MSS give 

* nusquam recta acies, liuent rubigine dentes '; but this verse 
is found by Mr Ellis in a Bodleian codex of excerpts (MS 
Digby 65, saec. xii) with * lurent ' for * liuent ', and not only 
is it intrinsically improbable that the unique word should be 
a corruption of the common one, but * lurent' is supported 
by Hor. carm. IV 13 10 'luridi dentes'. Again in Plant. 
Menaech 818 * uiden tu illi oculos uirere ? ut uiridis exoritur 
colos' cet., where * uirere ' cannot well be right with ' uiridis ' 
following and one MS gives * iurere ', Ritschl has conjectured 

* Iurere '. Once more, in Sen. Here, fur, 766 sq. Charon is 
thus described: 'inpexa pendet barba, deformem sinum | 
nodus coercet, concauae lucent genae ' (for ' lucent ' one 
family of MSS has 'squalent', but that comes from *squalidus' 
in 765) : here again the verb is miserably weak, especially 
if compared with Virgil's ' stant lumina flamma *, and here 
too I propose * lurent'. Finally at met. iv 715 'praebentem 
Phoebo liuentia terga draconem' in our best MS the Mar- 
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cianus (M) ' liuentia * is corrected by the hand of a con- 
temporary reviser into 'lucentia*: either of the two is 
unimpeachable and may be right, but if the phenomena 
require us to seek for an unfamiliar word which looked like 

* liuentia ' at a first glance and * lucentia ' at a second, it will 
be ' lurentia \ 

I 345. 

crescunt loca decrescentibus undis. 

loca do not crescere, nor can the word signify dry land in 
opposition to water: Plautus mil, 413 speaks of the sea 
as *]ocis Neptuniis', Ovid her, vil 56 sq. writes * nee uiolasse 
fidem temptantibus aeqv^r a ^rodest: \ perfidiae poenas exigit 
ille locus'. The proper word to contrast with 'undis' will 
be *sola': CatuU. 63 40 'sola dura, mare ferum*. Again 
in met, vil 57 ' notitiamque loci melioris et oppida, quorum | 
hie quoque fama uiget, cultusque artesque loconim ', ' soli * 
should be read for * loci ' with Heinsius on account of * loco- 
rum ' in the next verse : see too xiv 681 * haec loca sola 
colit ' where * sola ' has dropped out through its likeness to 

* loca ' and the MSS have put ' magna ' in its place. How the 
confusion of the two words comes about may be seen from 
the error * lose * for ' sole ' in Verg. georg. 11 512. 

I 441 — 4. 

hunc deus arcitenens, et numquam taJibus armis 
ante nisi in dammis capreisque fugacibus usus, 
milie grauem telis, exhausta paene pharetra, 
perdidit effuso per uulnera nigra ueneno. 

It was first observed by Heyne on Tibull. rv 1 39 how 
strangely *et' is employed to couple two such notions as *arci- 
tenens* and 'numquam talibus armis ante usus* : he proposed 

* non umquam ' : PoUe would alter * et ' to ' sed *, but even 
that is forced; and there remains 'talibus', which ought to 
be * eis '. I propose therefore * numquam letalibus *, ' leta- 
libus' having been corrupted first I suppose to'te talibus', 
and then ' te ' as often to ' et '. * fatalibus ' I should think 
less likely. 
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1632. 

frondibus arboreis et amara pascitur herba. 

' amara corruptum ? * asks Riese with some cause, for 
gi-ass is not bitter, and if Ovid means that it was bitter to 

10 because unfamiliar I should have expected some similar 
epithet with * frondibus ' instead of the simple ' arboreis *. 
But I find * herba ' the suspicious word, since * gramen ' 
occurs in the very next verse, and I suggest * araaro pascitur 
eruo ': vetches are bitter, the word is often spelt * heruum ', 
and u is everywhere confused with 6. 

11 275—8. 

sustulit oppresses collo tonus arida uultus 
opposuitque manum fronti magnoque tremore 
omnia concutiens paulum subsedit et infra 
quam solet esse fuit sacraque ita uoce locuta est. 

Instead of * sacra ' which no editor I think defends, some 
interpolated Mss have * sicca ' which has become the vulgate ; 
Schenkl proposes *rauca'. It will be equally appropriate 
and much nearer to the text to write 'fracta'; /is endlessly 
confounded with s, ct very frequently with c, and r is oftener 
transposed than any letter of the alphabet but h, 

II 688. 

Battum uicinia tota uocabant. 

'uicinia tota' is found in a few late MSS, but our better 
authorities vary thus : * uicinaque * M with * tota * added by 
the second hand in an erasure, 'uicinia rura' N, *uicina 
hunc rura ' \ and Harl. : these divergences point to * uicinia 
cuncta'. 

II 855 sq. 

cornua parua quidem, sed quae contendere possis 
facta manu, puraque magis perlucida gemma. 

Heinsius objects to ' parua * that * alta cornua et spatiosa 
laudantur in tauro ' and writes ' uara \ Haupt replies that 
several works of ancient art represent Europa's bull with 
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small horns. So far so good; but now what are we to make 
of ' qnidem * and * sed * ? what contrast exists between small 
size and perfection of finish ? none at all, but rather the 
reverse. And in this respect Heinsius' * uara ' is no better ; 
nor would *curua' or * panda' furnish the required opposition : 
I propose to obtain it by writing * torua'. Lucan I 612 has 
* cornua torua \ and the epithet is applied to bulls by Ovid in 
met; VI 115, VIII 132, and x 237 ; but the following passages 
are especially to the point because they refer to the rape 
of Europa : Sen. Phcwdr. 303 sq. '/route nunc torua petulans 
iuuencus | uirginum strauit sua terga ludo' and Sil. XV 61 sq. 
'ilia ego sum, uerti superum quae saepe parentem | nunc 
auis in formam, nunc torui in cornua tauri': compare also 
[Sen.] Oct 766 sq. *perfluctusraptam Europen | taurum tergo 
portasse trucem\ There is of course no inconsistency be- 
tween * cornua torua and the ensuing lines 'nullae in fronte 
minae nee formidabile lumen : | pacem uultus habet \ * tor- 
uus' and 'paruus' are confused in Lucr. vi 131 * saepe ita 
dat toruum sonitum displosa repente' Munro, paruum MSS, 
and Stat. silu. il 6 40 'paruoqne uirilis | gratia ' editors, 
toruo or torua MSS. 

Ill 660 sq. 

stetit aequore puppis 

haut alitor quam si siccum nauale teneret. 

It may be fancy, but I think Ovid would have written 
*siccam ' ; and certainly if he wrote it nothing but a miracle 
could save it fi:om the alteration. Compare Hor. carm. I 4 2 
' trahuntque siccas machinae carinas', Ovid ex Pont. I 4 17 sq. 
' soluetur in aequore nauis | quae numquam liquidis sicca 
carebit aquis', met. xi 455 sq. * eductam naualibus aequore 
tingui. . .pinum iubet '. 

Ill 721—5. 

ilia, quis Actaeon, nescit, dextramque precantis 
abstulit: Inoo lacerata est altera raptu. 
non habet infelix quae matri bracchia tendat, 
trunca sed ostendens deiectis uulnera membris 
'aspice mater' ait. 
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* deiectis ' can mean * struck off' with a sword or the like 
but is quite out of place here, and most editors have taken 
*disiectis' from a few late MSS: it accords better both with the 
context and with the ductus litterarum to read *dereptis *. 

IV 663. 

clauserat Hippotades aetemo carcere uentos. 

'aeternus career' of course can mean a prison of imperish- 
able material ; but you cannot say ' claudo aliquem aetemo 
carcere' without implying that the imprisonment as well 
as the prison is eternal. Hence many conjectures, of which 
Haupt's ' alterno ' is no better than the MS reading, and the 
others, ' inferno ', * terrene ', * Tyrrhene ', ' aerato ', * hester- 
nos ', * aduersos ', are all further from the text than what 
I offer, * Aetnaeo ' : it appears from Verg. Aen. viii 416 sqq. 
* insula Sicaniumiuxtalatus Aeoliamque | erigitur Liparen... 
quam subter... antra Aetnaea tenant' that this epithet ex- 
tends to the Lipari islands: Aetna as the chief mountain 
of that volcanic district lends its name to the whole. 

V 117 sq. 

concidit et digitis morientibus ille retemptat 
fila lyrae casuque fuit miserabile carmen. 

This is a miserabile carmen itself : instead of this languid 
' fuit ' with its change of tense no wonder that Heinsius pre- 
ferred even so violent an alteration as ' canit '. But a very 
slight amendment restores one of those rare phrases which 
the copyists labour to exterminate: 'casuque ferit misera- 
bile carmen ' : compare trist IV 10 50 ' dum ferit Ausonia 
carmina culta lyra ', Prop, ii 1 9 ' sine lyrae carmen digitis 
percussit eburnis '. 

VI 61—4. 

illic et Tyrium quae purpura sensit aenum 
texitur et tenues parui discriminis umbrae, 
qualis ab imbre solet percussis solibus arcus 
inficere ingenti longum curuamine caelum. 
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The rainbow is absurdly described as arising from sun- 
beams struck by rain instead of rain struck by sunbeams: 
the editors perceive this, and some of them endow 'percussis' 
with the new meanings ' fractis ' or ' repercussis ', while others 
make the alteration * percussus ' which is futile after all, since 
it is not the rainbow but the rain which the sunbeams strike. 
Restore sense thus : 

qualis sole solet percussis imbribus arcus 
inficere cet. 

The error perhaps began with the absorption of ' sole * 
in * solet ' and its addition in the margin, but these inter- 
changes occur where there is no such excuse: viil 762 

* sanguine cortex ' for * cortice sanguis ', xiii 494 * meum 
tua' for *tuum mea', 573 'capiendo... feci' for 'faciendo... 
cepi', Verg. buc, iv 18 * nulla... primo * for ' prima... nuUo'. 
Lest ' sole solet * should be thought cacophonous compare for 
instance li 639 * arcana canebat *. 

VII 554 sq. 

uiscera torrentur prime, flammaeque latentis 
indicium rubor est et ductus anhelitus igni. 

* In Glut gezogener Athem = heisser Athem ' says Haupt; 
but * in Glut gezogener ' no less than * ductus igni ' is a 
wondrous way of conveying that sense. The old editors 
altered ' igni * to * aegre * which is at any rate much better 
than Zingerle's insufferable 'ingens'; but neither breath 
which is * ductus aegre * nor breath which is * ductus ingens ' 
(if that were Latin) is necessarily any 'indicium flammae 
latentis * : ' igni * in fact has every sign of genuineness and 
the corruption lies elsewhere. I propose to write ' et anhe- 
litus aridus igni*: a = d, ri = Uf d = c<: the resultant 

* anhelitus ductus ' must then be transposed for the metre ; 
and we have many less excusable instances of metrical trans- 
position: for example at vii 234 *et iam nona dies' the 
copyist took it into his head that ' et iam ' was ' etiam ' and 
accordingly wrote * nona dies etiam '. For * anhelitus aridus ' 
see X 663 * aridus e lasso ueniebat anhelitus ore '. That the 
next sentence is ' aspera lingua tumet tepidisque arentia 
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uenis | ora patent ' need not disquiet us, especially in this 
unfinished poem: the Romans are not careful to avoid 
such repetition where a full stop intervenes : compare Verg. 
georg, 11 125 sq. *et gens ilia quidem sumptis non tarda 
pharetris. | Media fert tristis sucos tardumqae saporem ' cet. 

VII 741 sq. 

exclamo ' male fictor adest : male fictus adulter 
uerus eram coniunx : me perfida teste teneris '. 

* male fictor ' has no sense, nor can * fictor ' be right with 
' fictus * following. Korn writes * fictus ' for * fictor ', a slight 
change, but improbable, because scribes are more apt to 
assimilate than to dissimilate : the other conjectures are some- 
what violent, as Merkel's *manifesta rea est' and Zingerle's 
* iamne ultor adest *, or unprofitable, as Ellis's * mala, fictor 
adest '. I have no doubt that malefictor stands for simulator: 
much earlier than our archetype this would be very like 
fimalector: ihQu fi-male'Ctor becomes male-fi-ctor by a trans- 
position of syllables which has a parallel as good as a 
hundred in xiv 254 where s-tet-imtts-que has become s-imul- 
at-que ; but here are a few more : Plant, mil. 356 me-raini 
for minu-me, Catull. 58 5 magna a-miremi-ni for magna- 
ni-mi remi, Hor. carm, I 36 17 tres-pu tor pu-tres, Ovid trist 
IV 2 31 in host'ihns for host-H-ihus, Pers. I 114 dis-seuit cedo 
for dis'cedo secuit, Stat. silu. i praef. est ual-enti for ual-esc- 
enti. III 5 57 in-trac-iB, for ^rocA-in-ia, Nonius p. 93 33 
co-bus for hus'to, heptat. Lat. gen, 421 terni-qua for qua-temi. 
In Val. Fl. II 191 ' sua cuique furens festinaque coniunx | 
adiacet', where I hardly understand /es^in-a, I should write 
in-fest'Si. In Hor. carm. Ill 4 50 *fidens iuuentus horrida 
bracchiis' either 'fid ens' or 'horrida' can be spared and 
'bracchiis* wants an epithet which ought I suspect to be 
obtained by altering fi-den-s to den-si'S. 

VII 864 sq. 

Aeacus ingreditur duplici cum prole nouoque 
milite, quem Oephalus cum fortibus accipit armis. 

There is no fault to find with 'cum fortibus', for the 
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repetition of *cum' is but a trifle: * consortibus * however 
has more special fitness in. this place, and palaeographically 
the difference is nothing: see on the one hand xiil 184 
sortes and fortes, on the other i 705 cum prensam and com- 
pressam, vi 243 cum tento and contento, xiii 610 consonus 
and cimi sonus, 819 me coniuge and mecum ivge, 944 conbi- 
berant and cum biberant 

VIII 237. 

garrula ramosa prospexit ab ilice perdix. 

The partridge of course is not arboreal in its habits, and 
Ovid himself expressly tells us so : 256 sqq. 'non tamen haec 
alte uolucris sua corpora tollit | nee facit in ramis altoque 
cacumine nidos: | propter humum uolitat ponitque in sae- 
pibus oua | antiquique memor metuit sublimia casus*. In- 
stead therefore of 'ramosa... ilice* most recent editors adopt 
from the auctor de dubiis nominibus in gramm, Lat Keil 
V 587 the reading *limoso...elice*; and as to the substan- 
tive I think there can be no doubt. But the corruption in 
our MSS would be better explained if Ovid's adjective were 
*lamoso'. Nonius p. 489 11 quotes from Lucil. ill the verse 
* praeterea omne iter est hoc labosum atque lutosum ' and 
absurdly derives * labosum' from *lS.bos': Mr Keller com- 
paring a line of Ennius quoted by the pseudo-Acron at Hor. 
epist I 13 10, *siluarum saltus, latebras lamasi\yie luto8as\ 
suggests with high probability that the word should be 
*lamosum'. In Prop, rv 7 81 the MSS give *ramosis Anio 
qua pomifer incubat aruis ' where ' ramosis ' is utterly inde- 
fensible, and Mr Ellis perhaps rightly proposes 'lamosis'. 
If Horace uses * lama ', * lamosus ' cannot well be denied to 
Propertius or Ovid. 

x 169 sq. 

dum deus Eurotan inmunitamque frequentat 

Sparten. 

ta 
For * inmunitam ' M has * immutatam *, written * immuta ' 

ta 
just as at 285 *tractata' is written *tracta'; and this points 

rather to * immuratam'. The lexicons contain neither this 
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word nor any example of 'muratus* earlier than Vegetius 
and Jerome; but at ciria 105 the MSS give 'stat Megara 
Alcathoi quondam mutata labore', whence Ellis restores 
*murata' rather than the vulgate ''munita'\ and in Cic. 
dd AU, IV 16 7 'constat enim aditus insulae esse miratos 
mirificis molibus' T)rrrell emends 'muratos*. Seneca in 
Med, 79 describes Sparta as *muris quod caret oppiduna*. 
That ' immuratus ' is not found elsewhere gives me no con- 
cern at all: the number of adjectives beginning with in- 
which make their first or their only appearance in Ovid is 
very large : illabefactus illimis imperfossus imperiuratus in- 
ambitiosus inattenuatus inconsumptus incruentatus inde- 
fletus indeiectus indeploratus indesertus indetonsus indeui- 
tatus ineditus inexperrectus innabilis inobrutus insolidus 
intumulatus. 

X 202 sq. 

atque utinam merito uitam tecumque liceret 
reddere. 

* merito tecumque ' is a ridiculous coordination : some 
editors read 'pro te...tecumue*, *pro te' from inferior MSS, 
* ue ' from M, which is good sense but does not explain the 
corruption ' merito \ I propose 

atque utinam tecumque mori uitamque liceret 
reddere. 

Some trace of the displacement perhaps remains in N 
which seems to have read originally 'merito tecumque 
uitam \ For the tautology of ' mori ' and * uitam reddere ' 
compare Verg. Aen. iii 339 ' superatne et uescitur aura ? ' 

X 636 sq. 

dixerat, utque rudis piimoque Cupidine tacta, 
quid facit, ignorans, amat et non sentit amorem. 

The * quod facit ' of the old editions amends the solecism 
but leaves the inappropriate verb, for facio=patior belongs 
to colloquial styles, 'quidque agat' Heinsius, 'quid uelit' 
Nick, ' dissidet ' Kom, are all violent alterations : I propose 
'quid fuat, ignorans': the changes of t^ to a and of a to ci 
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are both common ; the archaic form, imitated no doubt from 
Virgil, is at any rate no more surprising than *moriri' in 
XIV 215; and the scribes who altered 'moriri' to 'morique* 
there were not likely to have more tolerance for * fuat ' here. 
It may be worth mentioning that *qui foret, ignorans' occurs 
at XI 719. 

X 731—3. 

sic fata cruorem 
nectare odorato sparsit, qui tractus ab illo 
intumuit. 

For the 'tractus' of M the other MSS have 'tactus' which 
may be right. But ra is practically the same thing as in, 
and 'tinctus' appears to be supported by the parallel pas- 
sage in IV 250 sqq. 'nectare odorato sparsit... imim^t^m caelesti 
nectare'. At Sen. Phoen. 257 the MSS vary between * tinctas ' 
and ' tractas '. 

XI 180 sq. 

ille quidem celare cupit, turpique pudore 
tempera purpureis temptat uelare tiaris. 

In this reading * pudore ' must mean ' through a sense of 
shame'; but it is admitted that the epithet 'turpi' has 
then no sense, unless like Riese in his former edition you 
invent a new one for the occasion, 'turpitudine moto'; for 
however disgraceful it may be to have the ears of an ass, to 
be ashamed of having them is not disgraceful but eminently 
natural. If 'pudore' could here signify, as at viii 157 and 
elsewhere, a shameful thing, a dishonour, then indeed would 
the epithet 'turpi' become appropriate; but this with the 
present text is impossible. To bring about the desired re- 
sult the Italians of the renascence altered the MS reading, 
some of them very clumsily to 'turpemque pudorem' in 
apposition with * tempera ', others very audaciously to * celat, 
turpique onerata pudore | tempera ' etc. which was long the 
vulgate. 

This is critically a most instructive passage, because the 
change of a single word will so transmute the sentence that 
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the whole trouble disappears, and yet the single word in 
question has every outward sign of soundness. What could 
look more beautifully appropriate than *uelare'? yet emend 
it and see what happens : 

ille quidem celare cupit, turpique pudore 
tempera purpureis temptat releuare tiaris 

' and essays to disembarrass his brows of their foul dishonour 
by means of a purple turban*. The syllable re is always 
falling out and here fell out the easier because le fol- 
lowed : just so at IX 319 N has leuare for releuare. Now 
the change from leua>Te to uelsi,re is the same inversion pre- 
cisely as VI 354 reuehre N for releuoxe and xiv 97 leusito 
M for uehtos : see also ii 415 melanon for maewa/on, ill 7^5 
acctpe for asptce, vi 556 forpice for forcipe, xi 28 numerB. 
for mwwera, 489 regnntnr for gerxxninr, 506 suscipere for 
susptcere, xiii 731 remowit for veuomity xiv 86 ippocJa^e for 
hippotorfae, 89 irammen for iwardmen, xv 705 caxiiiola. for 
cauZona, 818 iocetur for coiatur. 

XI 270—2. 

hie regnum sine ui sine caede regebat 
Lucifero genitore satus patriumque nitorem 
ore ferens Ceyx. 

Heinsius observed that regnum rego is not Ovidian 
Latin, and he proposed 'tenebat'; but much the easiest 
alteration to make will be 'gerebat*. The exchange of 
'gero' and *rego' is in Latin MSS what the exchange of 
^aXelv and Xa^elv is in Greek, the commonest of those 
inversions of three letters which I have illustrated above: 
in this poem there are three more examples, vii 655, xi 489, 
XV 834. 

There is a fellow to our passage in Sen. Phaedr, 617 sqq. 

mandata recipe sceptra, me famulam accipe. 
te imperia regere, me decet iussa exsequi: 
muliebre non est regna tutari urbium. 

* imperia regere ' is rendered so peculiarly obnoxious by the 
occurrence of * ciues imperio rege ' three lines further on that 
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Peiper and Leo expel verse 618 from the text. For ' regere ' 
write ' gerere '. 

XI 523. 

fulmineis ardescunt ignibus ignes. 

The verse, describing a storm at sea, stands thus in M : 
the inferior MSS amend the obvious corruption of the last 
word by the rough conjecture 'undae*. Write *imbres': 
the same error is found in Lucr. i 784 sq., CatuU. 62 7, 
Tibull. I 1 48, and elsewhere. 

XII 24—6. 

permanet Aoniis Nereus uiolentus in undis 
bellaque non transfert; et sunt qui parcere Troiae 
Neptunum credant, quia moenia fecerat urbi. 

The god of the sea should not be called Nereus in one 
breath and Neptunus in the next ; nor has * permanet 
Nereus' any significance, since Nereus always 'permanet', 
storm or no storm : I suppose Ovid would hardly say * per- 
manet uiolentus ' for ' permanet in uiolentia '. The letters of 
' nereus' come by customary changes from those of * boreas ', 
'TTvoal diro Xrpvfiovo^ fioXovaat as Aeschylus says : * eurus ' 
would be less accurate and further from the MSS. 

XIII 601—3. 

corruit igne rogus nigrique uolumina fumi 
infecere diem, ueluti cum flumina natas 
exhalant nebulas, nee sol admittitur infra. 

Anything more wretched than * natas ' I never read ; 
and when our best authority does not give the passage 
thus, why should we endure it? M omits 602 and reads 
' uolumine ' in 601 and ' exalat ' in 603. The omission is a 
mere blunder due to the likeness of the penultimate words 
in 601 and 602; but 'exalat' requires attention, and the 
error 'uolumine' might suggest that in 602 the exemplar 
had not ' flumina ' but ' flumine '. If then we try what can 
be done with 'ueluti cum flumine natas | exhalat nebulas' 
it is clear that natas conceals a nominative singular: this 
can be nothing but naias. Ovid of course spelt the word 

13 
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'Nais', but the scribes have again introduced the longer 
form against metre at xiv 557 and 786. 

XIII 724—7. 

tribus haec excurrit in aequora pinnis, 
e quibus imbriferos est uersa Pachynos ad austros, 
moUibus exposituin zephyris Lilybaeon, ad arctos 
aequoris expertes spectat boreamque Peloros. 

All editors read 726 thus ; * expositum * however has but 
poor MS authority, as both M and N have *impositum'. 
Ovid wrote neither, but 'oppositum': op was lost before 
po as again at xiv 768 where N has 'positas' for *op- 
positas': then to fill out the metre some copyists borrowed 
im from 'imbriferos* just above and others ex from 'ex- 
pertes ' just below. Compare CatuU. 26 1 sq. ' uillula uostra 
non ad austri | flatus opposita est '. 

XIV 200. 

crudelesque manus et inanem luminis orbem. 

This is a faultless verse and may very well be what 
Ovid wrote. But M has *orbum* for * orbem'; and as 
'luminis orbus* is an Ovidian phrase, recurring at III 
517 sq., XIV 189 and Ibis 258, it is also possible that this 
should be retained and * inanem ' altered into a substantive. 
Now the terminations -nem and -men are much confounded, 
in * crinem * and * crimen ' for instance ; and m is much like 
lu\ the original then may have been * lumen luminis or- 
bum' his eye bereft of eyesight^ which whether right or 
wrong is Ovid all over: compare I 720 'quodque in tot 
lumina lumen habebas | extinctum est '. 

XV 622—5. 

pandite nunc Musae, praesentia numina uatum, 
(scitis enim, nee uos fallit spatiosa uetustas) 
unde Coroniden circumflua Thybridis alti 
insula Romuleae sacris adgeicerit urbis. 

Any attempt to amend 625 must rest on the ' adgeicerit ' 
of h, our best MS for this book : a comparison of this with 
the ' deiecerat ' of Priscian where he quotes this verse puts 
entirely out of court the * accerserit ' or * arcesserit ' of some 
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MSS which has come from 640, the *accesserit' of others 
which is a corruption of that, and the ' acciuerit ' of others 
yet. Palaeographically then nothing could be better than 
Riese's 'adiecerit', but this is not a very appropriate verb, 
and is now abandoned by its author. I propose *adle- 
gerit*: the word is a rare one, leg is readily confused 
with lEC, and the reading of h seems to come from a 
superscript G intended to repair this mistake. See Sen. 
Ag, 813 sq. ' meruit... adlegi caelo magnus Alcides*. 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO GREEK LEXICOGRAPHY. 

I. 'ETTtSefto?, iinSe^ca: ivSe^cof;, ivSi^ca. 

These words cannot be satisfactorily discussed without 
touching upon Se^io^, and the most convenient starting-point 
is to begin by quoting Liddell and Scott's account of all 
three words. 

eVtSefto?, ov, towards the right, i.e. from left to right: 

1. used by Horn, only in neut. pi. as Adv.; SpvvaG* 
i^€L7}<i iinSi^ia rise in order beginning with the left hand 
man, as the wine is served, Od. 21. 141, Plat. Symp. 
214 B ; iriveiv rrjv iinSi^ca (sc. kvXlko) Eupol. Incert. 
33, cf. Anaxandr. 'A7p. 1, Ath. 463 F sq.: hence auspi- 
cious, lucky, da-TpaTTTayv iirtSi^ia (explained by the next 
words, ivaurtfia arjfiaTa i^aivfov) U. 2. 353 ; iirihe^ia 
X€t'po<: Pind. P. 6. 19, Theocr. 25. 18: — ^when strongly 
opposed to the left, it was written eVl Sefwi opp. to ctt' 
apLorepa II. 7. 238, Plat. Theaet. 175 e ; but ra hnie^ia 
opp. to ToL iirapiaTepa Hdt. 2. 93, cf. 4. 191, 6. 33. 2. 
after Horn, the sense of motion towards died away (cf. 
however Ar. Pax 957) and the word became = Sefto? 
on the right hand, Xen. An. 6. 2. 1, etc.; Tam-iSe^t^a the 
right side, Ar. Av. 1493. II. as Adj., of persons, dex- 
ter(ms, capable, able, clever, Aeschin. 25. 21, Arist. Eth. 
Nic. 4. 8. 5 ; c. inf. clever at doing. Id. Rhet. 2. 4. 13 ; 
€7r. 7rpo9 Tfc Polyb. 5. 39. 6 ; irepi tl Plut. Aemil. 37 : — 
as Adv. iirtSi^ui dexterously, cleverly, Anaxandr. Incert. 

2, Nicom. "EitkeiO. 1. 27, Plat. Rep. 420 E; and -^0)9 
Polyb. 3. 19. 13, 4. 35. 7, etc. 2. lucky, prosperous, 
TvxVf Diod. Exc. Vat. p. 5. Cf. eVSef A09. 
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ivSe^io^f a, ov : Homer haa only the neut. pi. ivSi^m, 
towards the right hand, from left to right, mostly apS Adv. 
0€oif; ivSi^ia irdaiv t^voxoei, he filled for all the gods 
from left to right, II. 1. 597 ; hell; ivSi^ia iraavv II. 7. 
184 ; ^rj S' ifji^v alTTjacDV ivSe^ia (fxSra eKaarov Od. 17. 
365. The contrary procedure was avoided as unlucky 
(as in Iceland ganga andaaelis, Scott, to go widdershins, 
i.e. against the course of the sun, from right to left, v. 
Jamieson s.v.), cf. Sefto?; hence ivhe^ia arjfMna pro- 
pitious omens, II. 9. 236 : cf. iinhe^io^, 2. after Hom. 
without any sense of motion = Sef 409 on the right, Eur. 
Hipp. 1360, ivhi^to^ a^ irohi on thy right. Id. Cycl. 6. 
II. as Adj. clever, expert, h. Hom. Merc. 454. — Ep. 
word, also in Eur. 11. c, but never in prose, for in Thuc. 
1. 24 etc., iv Se^ca is now restored, as opp. to iv 
dptarepa. 

Se^co^, a, 6v, on the right hand or side, opp. to dpcoTe- 
p6^, S. fia^o^, yXovT6^, etc., Hom. etc.; t6 S. (sc. xepa^) 
the right of an army, Xen. Ages. 2. 9, etc.; cf Se^irepof:: 
— often in adverb, usages, iirl Se^cd on the right, like the 
Att. iv Se^ia (v. sub Sefwi), II. 7. 238, etc. ; iirl he^vo^ytv 
(Ep. gen.) towards the Hght, 13. 308 ; later also x^^po? 
eU TcL he^iA Soph. Tr. 527 ; eVl S. x^V^^ Theocr. 25. 18 
(as hr dpioTcpd x^4/t}09 in Hom.); tt/oo? Se^cd Hdt. 1. 
51, 7. 69; cf omnino Se^cd. II. fortunate, boding 
good, esp. of the flight of birds and other omens, Sef ^09 
opvi^ = a?<rto9, often in Hom. — This sense came from 
the practice of the Greek augurs, who always looked to 
the North, so that luoky omens which came from the 
East were on the right, while the unlucky ones from the 
West were on the left. To the Romans, on the contrary, 
who looked South (Li v. 1. 18) the good omens csnaefrom 
the left (laeva prospera eadstimantur Plin. 2. 55) ; but 
the poets mostly followed the Greek usage, v. Coningt. 
Virg. G. 4. 7. From the Greek preference of the right 
hand, it was considered lucky to hand wine from left to 
right, II. 1. 597 ; so also in handing round lots, begging 
round a table, cf. 7. 184, Od. 17. 365, 21. 141, Theogn. 
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938; V. ivSi^io^, ^tSefto?. III. metaph. dexterous, 
ready, opp. to <TKac6<: (sinister, French gaiiche); and of 
the mind, sharp, shrewd, clever, first in Find. I. 5. 77 
(4. 61), who has also Sup. in this sense, N. 3. 12 ; then 
freq. in Ar., both of persons and things, as Nub. 428, 
834; also in Prose, Thuc. 3. 82, etc.; Be^iov iroielv a 
clever thing, Antipho 113. 26 ; EvpcTriSov Spdfia Se^coi- 
rarov Strattis *\v0p. 1 ; S. irepi ri Plat. Hipparch. 
225 C: — Adv. he^vm Antiph. Incert. 5, etc.; Sup. SeftaJ- 
raTa Ar. Nub. 148. 

The facts are by no means so simple as they at first 
sight appear, and to obtain a clear view of the subject the 
history of ' right ' v, * left ' must be briefly sketched. 

The distinction between 'right' and 'left' and the 
superiority of the former arise from natural causes. The 
distinction itself appears to have preceded the consciousness 
of the distinction, and hence the first conception of the right 
hand was also the first perception of its importance. A 
priori then the right hand is that which is to be preferred for 
all pui'poses, and the first object of the present paper is to 
discover how far this conclusion agrees with the use of the 
words in the Greek and Latin authors. Here we are at once 
met by an apparent inconsistency. It is generally asserted 
that the Greeks regarded the right and the Romans the left 
as the lucky side, for which the great authority is Cicero De 
Div. II. 39, 82, Ita nobis sinistra uidentur, Oraiis et harharis 
dextra, meliora. So for example Plautus Epid. 798, has 

Omnes ordines sub signis ducara, legiones meas 
aui sinistra, auspicio liquido atque ex sententia. 

The contrary use, which is distinctly later, is generally 
explained as due to Greek influence. Ovid has auihus 
sinistris, Her. 2. 115, Virgil has dexter adi, Aen. 8. 802, and 
see generally for examples Bulenger Thes. Oraev. v. p. 407 £ 

It thus appears that to the Romans the left was the 
lucky side in opposition to the Greek usage and, one may 
add, to expectation. The reason for this inconsistency is de- 
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liberated on by Cicero in the passage abready quoted and he 
concludes Bed certe nostri sinistrum nominauerunt extemique 
dextrwm quia plerumqvs melius id uidebatur^. Plutarch also 
debates the question Quaest, Rom, 78. 

"A^a Tt TcSi/ oicDv&v o KaXovfievo^ dptarepd^ atcco^ ;^^ 
irorepov ovk Ioti tovto aXr)0k^, d\XcL irapaicpoveraL ttoWoi)? 
rj S^\€/CT09 ; TO r^cLp dpt,aT€p6v aiviOTpov ovopA^ovo't, t6 B* 
d(f>€lvai aivepe, xal aivc Xeyovaiv, Zrav a^elvac irapaKoKoiat,. 
rdv odv i<f>C€VTa rrjv irpa^tv ola>v6v, aivtoTepiov ovra aivt,- 
OTpov OVK 6p0(S^ VTroXafifidvovaiv oi iroXKoX KaX ovo/xd^ovaiv. 
^ icaddirep /^tovvaiS^ (fyqaiv ^AaKavup vi^ Aiveiov irapa- 
rarrofiivfp irpo^ M.€^€VT10v, darpairfj^ iv dptarepa viKrj(f>6pov 
yevofiepff^ oltovurdfiepoc kclL irpo^ to Xolttov oJ^to) 7rapcuf>V' 
XdrTovatv ; 17, ©9 aXKoc t^i/^?, Alvela rovrov avfiireaovro^ ; 
KoX ydp Srf/3aioi toU dpurrep^ xeparc rpeyjtdfievoi toi)? ttoXc- 
fjbiov^ Kol KpanjaavTC^ iv AeiixTpoi^ BteriKeo'av iv irdaai^ 
Ta?9 p»d')(ai^ T^ dptoTcp^ rrjv i]y€fiovLav aTroStSovTe^. ^ 
fiaWov, ©9 *l6/3a^ (fyqaly Tot9 irpd^ rd^ dvaroXd^ diro^ 
pKkirov<Tiv iv dptarepa yiverac to ^opeiov ; o &) tov Koafiov 
Se^idv ivioi riOevrat koX Kaduireprepov. ipa Sk firj (f>va'€t 
Tot9 €va>injfioi,^ dadevearipoLfi odavv oi Trapiard/ievot rtSv 
olo>v(Sv otov dvappfowvovaL icaX virepelSovo-c to iXXvirh Trjs 
Swdfieo)^ iiravKrovvre^, ^ rd erriyeia koX Ovr^rd Tot9 ovpa- 
vioi^ KaX Oeioi^ avrtKclaOac vofii^ovrc^ ^ovro rd irpo^ ^/ta9 
dpiarepd rod^ ^€01)9 diro r&v he^mv irpoirefiTrecv ; 

The generally accepted explanation is that the Roman 
augurs looked to the south, the Greeks to the north: in 
each case the East was the auspicious quarter : therefore to 
the former the left hand, to the latter the right, was the 
favourable sida 

It may be noted that except in the language of augury 
the Roman diction does not differ from that of other peoples. 
The metaphorical use of dexter is * clever ' ; of sinister and 
still more of scaeuos and laeuos is 'stupid,' 'unskilful,'. 
* perverse.' Nay, although sinister = ' favourable ' is an early 

^ The reading of the passage is not quite certain — melius indiuidebatur, 
ood. Paris., unde Dav. ooni. n\eliora inde uidebantur. 
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use, we never find the corresponding use of deader as * un- 
favourable/ 

Turning for a moment to the Greek side of the question 
our natural starting-point is M. 237, 

Tvvrf S' olayvoto't, TavvTrrepvyeo'a'i, K€\€V€t^ 
7r€v0€a'0at,, tcSv oUti, /xeTarpeTTOfi ovS* dXeyi^o), 
etr €7rl Se^C taxri 7rpd<; rjdi r TjiXiov re, 
etr iir dpco'Tepd roiye ttotI ^6(I>ov rjepoevTay 

where it is clear that the place in which the birds appear is 
not so important as the direction of their flight\ We may 
accordingly draw the same conclusion for the lightning flash 
in B. 353, 

aoTpdirTfov iinSi^v ivaiaifia (rrjfiara (^aiv(ov, 
and I. 236, 

Zei)? Se a<f>L KpoviSrj^; ivSi^ia aijfiara i^aivcDV 

aarpdirTety 

that is to say in both these cases the flash, like the flight of 
the birds, is from left to right, and the interpretation which 
makes iTnSi^ia (ivB.) signify ' on the right hand ' is wrong*. 
The early Roman view is precisely similar. Dionysius 
Halicam. Ii. 5 has the following important passage, 

fierd Se Trjv eifx^iv darpairrj hirjKdev ck tcSv dpcarepwv 
€7rl rd Be^id. TidevraL Se *V(dfialoi rd^ ix twv dptarepwv 
€7rl rd Se^cd darpaird^ aialov^;, etre irapd Tvpprjvwv Bt- 
Bay(j9kvTe^y etre r&v Traripcov KadijyrjaafievoDV Kard rocovBe 
TLvd 0)9 €7© ireiOofiai Xoycafiov, Stc KaOeBpa fiiv iarc Kal 
(TToaL^ dpiarr) rmv ola>vol<s fiavrevofiivayv rf ffKerrovaa irpo^ 
dvaroXd^, Wev rjKiov r dva(^opaX yivovrai koX aeKrjvri^ koX 
da-repayv irXavrjTCDV t€ koX dirXavwv fj re tov /coafiov Trepc- 
(l>opd Be fjv Tork fiev virkp yrj^ Hiravra rd iv ovtcS yiveraL, 
TOT€ S' VTTO 7^9, ixeWev dp^afiivrj Ttjv iyKVKkcov diroBLBcixrL 
KLvrjo'iv, T0?9 Be 7r/t)09 dvaroXd^ ^Xeirovaiv dpiarepd fikv 
yiveraL rd irpo^ rrjv apxrov ein(TTpe<^ovTa fieptf, Be^id Be rd 

^ So on GIG. 2953 the flight from left to right is to be observed; the 
omen however is then judged from the motion of the wings. 

' This is probably due to a belief that iud^ia was a dative compound 
= iv dc^iq,. It is here however iv with the accusative (as in Pindar and in 
Latin), whioh was later supplanted by is. 
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7rpo9 ^ea-Tj^^pLav ^epovra' Ti/xioirepa Se rd irporepa Tr€<f>VK€v 
elvai rwv varepcov, fi€T€(opL^€Tai yap diro rmv ^opeUov 
/jL€p(Sv 6 Tov a^ovo^ TToXo? irepl ov ?; tov KStr/xov arpo^rj 
yivercu' koL twv irevre k^kXodv t(Sv Bie^toKoroDV rrjv a^alpav 
6 KoKovfievo^ dpKTCKO^ del r^Se <f>av€pd<:, TaireivovTai S' diro 
Twv votUov 6 Ka\ovfi€Po<: dvrapKTLKO^ kvkKo^ d^avrjfi Kara 
TOVTO TO fiepo^. €Ik6<: Srj KpdrioTa t(Sv ovpavifov koX fierap- 
<TL€DV arffjueioDV virdp'^civ (i(r ix tov Kpariarov yiverai /JL€pov<;' 
iireiS^ Sk rd fiev iaTpafju/jieva irpo^ rd^ dvaToXdf; i^ye/xovi- 
Kforepav fJLolpav ej^e* rmv irpoa-eairepimVy avrtSv Be ye rwv 
dvaroXcKcSv v'^^Xorepa rd ^opeia rtSv voritov ravr dv 
€17) KpdrLOTa, ©9 he rive^ larropovanv €K iraXacov re KaX 
irpXv fi irapd TvpprjvdSv fiaOeiv toi<; ^Ftofjuaicov irpoyovoL^ 
oXiTioi ivofjbi^ovTO ai e/c rwv dpcarrepwv doTpairaL ^KaKavUp 
ydp rw ef hlvelov yeyovorc, Ka0* ov XP^^^^ ^^tto Tvpprjvmv, 
01)9 rjye ^datXev^ Me<r€i/TA09, eiroXefielro xal revx^ipv^ vv, irepl 
rrjv reKevraiav ^^ohov, fjv direyvoDKCOf: rfSr) rwv Trpay/JudroDV 
IfieWe TTOieia-Oaif fier 6\o<f>vpfjbov tov re ^La koX rov^ aXKov^ 
alrovfievcp 0eov<; atava (rrjfjLeia Tr}<; i^oBov Bovvai <l>aarlv 
aidpia^ oilarr)^ eK rtSv dpcarepcSv doTpd'^ac rov ovpavov* rov 
S' dr/wvo^ eKeivov Xa^ovro^ to KpdrcoTov reKo^ hcafielvav 
irapd T0A9 cKyovoi^ avrov vo/JLi^ofievov aXaiov r6he to arjfieiov. 
These passages make it clear that to both nations alike 
the right was primitively auspicious, and consequently signs 
proceeding from left to right were favourable omens. From 
this the Romans by an easy developement came to regard 
mere appearance on the left as favourable, independently of 
direction, and so sinister acquired a certain limited accepta- 
tion as * auspicious.' The Greeks however never lost sight of 
the primitive idea, and as we have seen, the Romans never 
carried it ao far as to give dexter the opposite signification, 
and were quite ready to restore the earlier acceptation 
as soon as Greek influence began to be felt. Hence Ovid 
could even say {Ibis 127) 

dedit ipse mihi modo signa futuri 
Phoebus et a laeua maesta uolauit auis. 

For the individual observer, then, auspicious signs were 
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those on the right hand, or which travelled from left to right 
But when attempts began to be made to ascertain the will 
of the gods in some more formal and definite way than by 
such accidental manifestations it became necessary to fix the 
observer's position, or in other words to import an absolute 
right and left into Nature. The diflSculty of this is evident 
from the divergence of the results, and the reason of this 
difficulty is twofold : first, either the East or the South may 
be regarded as the source of light and consequently the 
observer may face either of these quarters ; secondly, when 
his position is fixed, the universe may or may not be con- 
sidered as facing him. 

The Oriental view personified the universe, and selected 
the East as the quarter which should be faced. Hence the 
north becomes the absolute Right, the south the Left. So 
Plutarch De Is, et Os, 32 /cat Oprjvo^ ia-riv lepo^ €7rl rod 
Kpovov yevSfievo^, Oprjvei Be rdv iv roc^ dpiarepol^ ^eifofievov 
fiipetriv, iv Sk toZ<; Se^toh <l>0€ip6fi€vop. Alyvimot yap 
oXovrai ra fiev k&a rov Koa-fiov irpoa-wirov elvai, tcL Bk irpo^ 
^oppav Be^cd, rd Bk irpo^ vorov dptarepa, ^epofievo^ oirv itc 
T&v votUov 6 NeZ\o9, iv Be T0Z9 ^opeiot^ xnro t^9 BaXcurarf^ 
KaravaXiarKOfievo^, elKorto*; Xeyerai, rfjv fikv yevetrcv iv Toi<; 
dpia-repol^ ^Xetv Trjv Bk ^dopdv iv T0J9 Seftofe. 

The same view was taken by the Hebrews and by other 
Oriental nations and is probably a relic of sun-worship. As 
much of the Roman system of augury was undoubtedly 
influenced by Chaldaean astrologers it is not surprising to 
find it clearly stated in the above passage from Dionysius, 
and again in Livy 1. 18, [augur"] regiones ab oriente ad occasum 
determinauit dextras ad meridiem partes^ laeuas ad aepten- 
trionem esse diodt, and Servius on Verg. Aen. 11. 693, sinistras 
autem partes septentrionales esse augurwm disdplina consentit 
et ideo ex ipsa parte significatiora esse fulmina quoniam 
altiora et uidniora domidlio louis. 

On the other hand the Greek philosophers from their a 
priori view of nature argued that the East must be the 
absolute Right because the motion of the heavenly bodies 
began thence. 
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The most important passage in this connection is 
Aristotle De Caelo ii. cap. 2. The whole chapter is in- 
teresting and instructive but too long for quotation. The 
course of the argument is briefly this. "We have three 
pairs of opposites, up and down, backwards and forwards, 
right and left. Motion upwards is growth, motion forwards 
is perception, motion right and left motion in space. There- 
fore everything that has motion in space must have a right 
and left, but the universe has motion in space and therefore 
has an absolute right and left." Now follows (p. 285 b 8) the 
most remarkable statement Xiyfo Se fir]Ko^ fiev avrov to 
Karci Tov^ ttoXov^ Siaarrffia koI t&v ir&Kmv rov fikv apo) top 
hk tcdT(o...T£v Se itoKmv 6 fikv virkp rj^a^ <f>aiv6fi€vo<; t6 Kara) 
fiepo^ eariv, o o rffiiv aorfKo^ to ca/co, oe^vov yap eKoarov 
\iyofi€Vy i0€v Tj apxn '^V^ Kara rowov KivriaedD^i' rov S' 
ovpavov dpxv^ ^^^ 'n'€pL<f>op&;, Wev ai dvaroXal rwv darpfov 
Sore TOVT dv etr} Se^iov, ot S' at Bva€i9 dptarepov, el ovv 
dpy(€Tal re Airo r&v Se^c&v koI iirl rd Se^id Tr€pi<f>4p€Tai,f 
dvdr/K7) TO dvoD elvav rdv d<f)avr} ttSXoV el ydp Itrrat 6 
<f>av€p6<:, iir dpia-repd la-rat rf Klvrjaif; iirep ov <l>afi€V. Here 
in the first place it is clear that as the universe is regarded 
as a sphere there is no question of a subjective right and left 
facing and. opposite to ours, as he himself remarks above 
(p. 285 a 1) d)OC iv fiev toi5toa9 XiyofJLev to dv(o xal Korto 
KoX TO Se^tdv Kal dpurrepov ir/oo? i^/idx; eiravaifiipovTe^ ' fj 
ydp Kard rd ruJiMepa Se^id, &<nr€p oi fidvrec^, fj Kaff o/xoto- 
TTjra T0Z9 i^fieripOL^, olov rd rov dvipidvro^y fj rd ivavrita^ 
€')(pvTa ry Oea-ei, Se^tov fikv to Kard to rjfieTepov dptarepoVt 
dpt<JT€pov Se TO Kard to rj/xerepov Se^iov /c.t.X. where the 
words S<nr€p ol fidvTet^ are especially important as shewing 
that in augury the heavens were not considered as facing 
the observer. It also seems clear from Aristotle's words 
that the common statement* about Greek augury, viz. that 
the observer faced the North, is inaccurate. Aristotle's 
difficulty that the East is not on our right hand proves that 
as might be expected he regards the natural position for 
observing the heavens to be facing the South. One point 

I e.g. V0S8, Krit, BL i. 42. 
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alone may be thought obscure. If the East be the left hand 
and the West the right, surely although the heavenly bodies 
cannot be said ap)(^€a0ai diro t(Sv Se^iSv they do proceed iirl 
ra Be^id, and hence his argument about the South Pole 
breaks down. The explanation is that Aristotle is speaking 
not only of the visible but also of the invisible course of the 
heavenly bodies : he regards the point of time at which they 
rise for Greece as the beginning and consequently as the end 
of their diurnal course, and thus they begin from the ex- 
treme left and circle round to it again diro rwv dpiarepmv 
iirl rd dpiarepd. Of course Aristotle believed that the sun 
rose on the Southern hemisphere as he set in this. 

illi cum uideant solem nos sidera noctis 
cemere et alternis nobiscum tempera caeli 
diuidere et noctes parilis agitare diebus. 

Thus our West is their East and accordingly to theni the 
diurnal motion begins on the extreme right and returns to it 
again\ It is interesting to notice that the words rod S' 
ovpavov dp^rjv t^9 irepK^opd^, oOev ai dvaroXaX rwv darpcov 
&arT€ TovT dv eiff Be^cov, from which Aristotle deduces the 
conclusion that the absolute rising of the sun is when it sets 
for us, have been taken apart from their context so that 
Plutarch says {Plac, Philos, li. 10) 

Tlv0a/y6pa<;, nXaTCoi/*, ^ KpLarorekri^y Be^td rov fcoa-fiov rd 
dvaroXi/cd fiiprf, d^ dv rf dp^rj ttj^ iavri<T€(o^, dpco'TCpd Be rd 
BvTCKa, 

We thus have to reckon with two fundamental views 
concerning the observation of the heavens — the one which 
faced the East and the other which faced the South. It is 
this double possibility which is alluded to in Artemidorus 
(OveipoKp. II. 36, p. 130) 

'1/0*9 Be Be^id fiev 6p(0fievrf drfaOrj^ evdvvfio^ Be Troptjpd, 

1 It would perhaps be more correct to say that to them the heavenly 
bodies rise in the West, as Aristotle seems to regard the two points as no less 
fixed than North and South. This also explains how the elevation of the 
South Pole does not affect his argument. 

* Probably relying on Legg. vi. p. 760 d. On the contrary Plato says 
the diurnal motion proceeds Ixl de^id^ see Tim, p. 36 c. 
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he^iAv ik Koi €v(owfjbov ov irpd^ tov ovpavhv ')(prj voelv, aXXA 
irpo^ TOV fjXiov, 

That is, in interpreting signs from the rainbow the Blast 
and West are to be considered left and right (^po9 rbv liXiov) 
and not the North and South (irpo^ tov ovpavov) ; the reason 
is obvious : — a rainbow must always be opposite the sun and 
hence in the northern hemisphere can never appear in 
the South. 

To return to our passage from Homer : 

€iT erri ocft laxrv irpo<: rjoD r rjeMov re 
€?t' iw apvarepa Toly€ ttotI ^6<f>ov rjepoevTa. 

This surely proves that the East was the right hand and 
the West the left for the purpose of augury and consequently 
that the observer must have faced the North. Before 
admitting this however other passages in Homer which 
are in point must be examined. 

^o<^o9 is a word of uncertain etymology, of which the 
earliest traceable sense is "darkness" and "the underworld." 
Thus virb ^6<l>ov rjepoevTa "Sf. 51, X. 57, 155, inrb ^o^ov 
rjepoevTo^ of the slain Trojans 4>. 56. It is coupled with 
Erebus, Ufiivtov "EpeySo^Se vtto ^6(f>ov v, 356, cf. /x- 81, and is 
the domain of Hades O. 191. Thus it does not in itself 
denote a point of the compass, but the realm of darkness 
which apparently extended from West to East below the 
earth. It is thither that the light of day departs 7. 335. 

There are two passages which enable us to fix its meaning 
when contrasted with rj& t rfikcov re. These are, first /i. 80 
(the description of Scylla's cave). 

fiea(T(p S* iv (TKOireXcp ia-Ti a-ireo^ rjcpoeihe^iy 
irpb^ ^6<f>ov 6*9 *'E/0€/8o9 TCTpafjufiivov. 

If we may trust the geography assigned to the legend 
ever since Thucydides (cf. iv. 24), the rock of Scylla lay 
on the Italian coast just outside the Straits of Messina. At 
this place, however, the coast-line runs nearly East and West, 
and the rock faces northwards, consequently the cave itself 
must have faced almost due North. The second passage 
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gives the same conclusion. In t, 22, describing Ithaca, he 

says: 

dfiif>\ hk vrjaoi 
voXKaX vcuerdovtri fidXa ajfeShv dkXi^Xffa'iv 
ikovKiyiov re ^dfir) re xal vKrjea-aa ZaxwOo^, 
avTTJ Bk ')(j9afJL(iKrj iravinreprdri] elv dlsX Kelrat 
irpi^ ^6<l>ov — al Si r avevOe irp6^ tJcS t rjiXiov t€. 

Cephallenia and Zacynthus lie due South of Ithaca — the 
position of Dulichium is not certain, but if it was one of the 
Echinades it lay to the South-east; thus the widest inter- 
pretation that can be given to irpo^ ^6<f>ov is N.W. to N., and 
of 7r/)09 iJeS kt\. is S.E. to S., so that these two decisive 
passages are absolutely consistent^. 

In two other passages the expressions are opposed. 

i^fikv oa-oL vaiovai tt/oo? t/cS t i^cXlov re 

f]S* oaarot /MerSTTKrOe irorl ^6<f>ov rjepoevra, v, 240, 

is of course without bearing on the subject. The other 

(2 <l>t\oij ov ydp T Ihfiev iwq ^6<f)0^ ovS* iirrj 17 ©9, 
ouS' iirr) rjeKu)^ ^aeal/jL^porof; ela viro yalav 
oi58' iiTT} dvvelraL k, 190, 

is inconsistent according to the ordinary interpretation, which, 
taking for granted that (fc^09 and fim always have their later 
meanings of W. and E., makes the following clauses mere 
repetition. It is possible, though by no means necessary', to 
regard these as four distinct alternatives. 

In a former paper {supr. p. 106) I derived tjw from the 
root ves * shine ' with the intensive prefix e. The side-light 
thus thrown on its primitive meaning agrees with its use in 
all these passages, and affords an exact parallel to l^6if>o^. 
Their developement may be traced through the following 
stages, rjw is first of all * sunshine,' ' daylight,' * the realms 
of day,' whence its close conjunction with rjekco^i, just as 
(f6<^09 is 'darkness,* 'the realms of night,' and is coupled 
with "^pe^o^. Then, in two passages certainly, Trpo? l^o^ov 

^ I cannot meet the argument that Homer meant E. and W. in each case 
because he did not know what he was talking about. It is unanswerable. 
3 The passage bears signs of late origin in the elision before {f)ibfjL€v. 
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and irpo^ f\& r ri^Kuov re give generally N. and S. direction. 
Next by a very simple metonymy they come to signify 
the 'gates of light' and 'of darkness' respectively, and so 
' sunrise ' and * sunset.' 

There is accordingly no reason for separating M. 239 sq. 
from L 25 sq. and /i, 80 sq., especially when by so doing we 
introduce a custom in augury not found elsewhere. Accord- 
ingly here also the observer faces the E. and the flight 
ewvii^ta is towards the S., and we may suppose that the 
primitive methods of divination were the same for Greeks 
and for Romans and in all probability drawn by both alike 
from Oriental sources\ 

The direction ejrl he^td being that of the apparent course 
of the sun is another reason for its auspicious character. 
This indeed is not conflned to the Greeks and Romans. In 
Jamieson's Dictionary s, v. Widdersinnis there is an interest- 
ing quotation to shew the Gaelic observance of it, and he 
adds : " the custom of sending drink round a company from 
left to right is by many supposed to be a vestige of the same 
superstition. There are still some, even in the Lowlands, 
who would reckon it unlucky to take the opposite course"'. 

^ Whether this ezplamation of irpos ^6^01' and irpbs ^w kt\, he accepted or 
not, these lines form no justification for the statement which is apparently 
hoilt on them and them alone, that the Greek augurs looked to the N. 
I regard the statement on Hector's part as quite general, hut if in spite of 
t. 26 and /ti. 81 irpbs l^6<pov cannot mean "towards the N.,'' his statement must 
he regarded as referring to this particular omen, to which it would then 
apply, as he and Polydamas are facing towards the Greek camp and con- 
sequently N. This is the view taken hy [Achilles Tatius] in a passage which 
might have heen quoted ahove if more examples had been necessaiy: — ra 
fUv oZp t^s 0€(r€(t)s ravr (ariy rbv 8^ i^rjy 06 fievov iv dc^^ xp^ "^^^ pdpciov ir6\ov 
^€iv Koi iv ifucTcpq. Thv v&riop, iireidij al Apicroi ivl dparoXibv iv Sc^ig. jcecvrat, 
ip dpurrepq. d^ 6 p&ros, riph S^ tup i^riyovfiepup PojSXoptcu (fATpoadep fikp tos 
ApKTOvs dxlaw S^ rhp p&rov, 5e^io bk tAs dyaroXds dpurrepa 6^ rffp d^cuf ix^iP' 
taws drd tQp ^OfiripiKQp iirQp KVPtiOkprcs Efr iirl d€^l* twn kt\, o^k eld&res (hs 6 
iroivp'Tjs irpbs rijp tQv t&kwp iKcipup diatPf Sc^td fikp tA (baroXi^a, ipuTTepa 6k to 
dvTiKii ctirep, ii dc rod Kdfffiov Okffis Kara irpbaonrop Se^tas ^ei ras dpKTovSt Kol 
oUtus TlSepcu xp^ "^^ aifxiupap rhp i^riyodfiepop, Isag, in Phaenom, 35, p. 161 B. 
This emphatic statement combined with the silence of Plutarch {Q^€^e8U 
Rom. Lo.) might have prevented any false deductions from the Homeric 
passage. 

3 The question then naturaUy arises : why has modem custom changed 
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In applying hfi Se^ta, the lucky direction, to the uses of 
daily life, one became so especially frequent as to develope a 
semi-technical acceptation \ This is its application to the 
course of the wine at feasts, sacrifices, and the like. Homer 
illustrates this in four passages : 

avTop 6 T0?9 aXXoco'i 0€ot^ ivSe^ui iraaiv 
olvo'xpet... A. 597. 

Kfjpv^ Sk <f>€pa)P av ifiiXov airavrq 
ScZf ei/Sefia ircurvv dpumjeo'a'iv 'A^^atcSi;. H. 183. 

fifj 8' Ifiev alrrjatov ivSe^ia if>&Ta iKoarov. p. 365. 

opwaff €few79 iiriZe^ia iravre^ iToipoc 

dp^a/j,€voi Tov xwpou i0€P T€ irep olvoxoevec. <f>. 141. 

Some of the older commentators wished to give to the 
adverb here its later meaning of 'dexterously,' but this is 
much less appropriate, especially in the last passage (v, Buttm. 
LeodL p. 173). It must be noted that in all the passages the 
wine circulates from left to right of the feasters, &c. This of 
course is not altered by the presence of a wine-server, whose 
duty accordingly begins on his extreme right and proceeds 
leftwards. This use has become so specialised that the in- 
consistency of asserting that the cupbearer goes emSi^ta in 
such cases, is not perceived. 

this and made the reverse order oniverBal? The answer is that the wide- 
spread use of time-pieces makes us prefer 'clockwise* to 'counter-clockwise.* 
But if counter-clockwise was the favoured direction previously why were the 
first clocks not made with their figures reversed? It has heen asserted that 
this was because the upper half was made to correspond to the direction of 
our writing. This is not probable. Bather the first clock face was modelled 
on a sun-dial and consequently the hands follow the direction of the sun*s 
shadow. 

' There appears to be no fixed rule when iirl de^id and when iiri84^ta 
should be written. It is best to write it as two words, whenever it can be 
construed as a syntactic expression, and to reserve iindi^La for those instances 
in which the developement of a secondary sense proves that it is a true adverb. 
The only passage in Homer where it is strictly literal is H. 238. iirl 
Se^id is also correct in passages like Hdt. ii. 93, Ar. Av. 1493, but probably 
not in Pind. P. vi. 19, [Theocr.] xxv. 18 where the addition of x^^P^s shews 
the necessity of marking the local sense was felt. 
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In this connection may be mentioned an important 
passage in Herodotus ivbich has occasioned some difficulty. 
He is enumerating the various points in which the Egyptian 
usage is contrary to Qreek, and concludes ypd/jufiara ypd<f>ovai 
Koi Xoyi^ovrai yft7f<f>oiaif "EWi^i/e? /i^p diro r&v dpiarepSv 
ewl rd Be^id <f>ipovT€<; rrjv X^Jpa, Alyiiimoi Sk diro r&v 
he^mv hr\ rd dpcarepd' xal ravra iroievvre^ avrol fiiv ifniai 
eiriSe^ia iroieetVy "EXXiyi/a? S^ eir dpiarepd, II. 36. 

The following quotations illustrate the views which have 
been taken of this passage : 

Littlebury translates "but the jEgyptians...from the 
Right to the Left. And yet pretend in doing so, that their 
line tends to the Right and ours to the Left'*\ 

Mr Q. C. Macaulay in his translation (Vol. i. p. 132) 
renders the last words " and doing so they say that they do 
it themselves rightwise and the Hellenes leftwise." 

Brugsch, Oram, Ddmotiqve (p. 15, § 27), says: "D^j^ plus 
haut j'ai fait la remarque que le d^motique s'^rit de droit 
k gauche. Sous ce titre H^rodote nous a conserve une notice 
infiniment curieuse qui lui est venue des Egyptiens et que 
voici : ypafifiara kt\, D'aprfes notre connaissance du d^mo- 
tique, il est Evident que cette remarque ne concerne point la 
direction g^n^rale de T^criture d4jk trac^e mais uniquement 
la mani^re dont on devait ^crire les signes, c'est-lb-dire en les 
commenfant du c6t^ gauche et en les terminant k droite etc." 

The first of these three typical views regards the assertion 
of the Egyptians as a pure absurdity, which is about as pro- 
bable as it is that a lefb-handed man should accuse the normal 
practice of being gauche. The second view, which Mr Macaulay 
follows if I understand his words rightly, gives to iiriBi^ta the 
sense of 'skilfully,* "they claim that they do it dexterously and 
the Greeks the reverse." Here also the retort is too obvious 
*' the mode which proceeds iirl Se^id, must be the erriBi^ia 
mode." This view seems to have found most favour and is 
certainly the best of the three, but it involves a sense of 
cTTiBi^ia which first occurs in much later authors and hence 
can only be accepted in default of a better. The third ex- 

» So Vossl.c. 43. 

14 
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planation is undoubtedly ingenious but will not bear scrutiny. 
If stated in full it involves the following interpretation : the 
Greeks write from left to right and the Egyptians from right 
to left, but as each nation forms its characters in the opposite 
direction to that of the writing, the Egyptians claim to write 
hnii^ia. The proof of the statement concerning the Egyptian 
characters rests on some indications on papyri, which do 
not seem very cogent. On the other hand in the hiero- 
glyphic alphabet, on which the demotic is founded, many 
characters represented animals (v. Rawlinson ii. p. 261) and 
although hieroglyphs are written in either direction, the 
head of the animal is always turned in the direction from 
which the hand comes. Thus (unless the writer always began 
at the tail) the character must have been formed in the same 
direction as the writing, in the hieroglyphic alphabet, and the 
same would naturally hold of its derivatives, the hieratic and 
demotic. Of course the assertion for Greek is supported by 
no particle of evidence. If any more evidence is needed 
to disprove this view it can be found in the language of 
Herodotus, who has carefully left out the important fact of 
the story, although it would have given him another instance 
for his topic, which is the perverse customs of the Egyptians 
— and has moreover selected the unfortunately ambiguous 
words ypd/xfiaTa ypa<f>ov(n. 

The passage at once becomes clear if we bear in mind 
the specialised use of iiriSe^ia in Homer which has just been 
referred to. The four passages quoted above shew that when 
a single individual was referred to in relation to a line of 
others he was said to go eirche^ta if he began at his extreme 
right, because the adverb had reference to the right and left 
of those who formed the line or circle. It is to this that the 
Egyptian statement alludes, comparing the written characters 
to a row of feasters and the writer to the cupbearer. Just as 
in A. 597 Hephaestus goes iircSi^ia beginning at the extreme 
right (to him) of the row of gods, and as in H. 184 the herald 
goes iwcSe^ia beginning at the extreme right (to him) of a 
row of chiefs, so an Egyptian goes iiriBi^ia beginning at the 
extreme right (to him) of a row of letters. 
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Perhaps an illustration may make this clearer. In Plato 
Symp, 177 D we have hoKel yap /xov 'xprjvai €Ka<nov rui&v 
\6yov elTretv eiratvov *'Kp(it}TO<; iiriBe^ia (vulg, iirl Be^ia) w 
&v hvvqrai KaWiaroVf ap'^^eiv Be ^alhpov TrpdSrov, eVe^S?) koI 
irp&To^ KaraKelrac Kot ^(ttlv &/ia Trarrjp rov \6yov. As may 
easily be seen from the context the following diagram shews 
the position of the guests. 



Swicpdnys ^ ^^cudpos 



Now if a Greek were called upon to write down the names 
in the above diagram he would commence with l^ayKparrj^ 
and end with ^aiBpo<;, but as the text proves the iiriSe^ia 
order begins with Phaedrus and ends with Socrates, so that 

an Egyptian who would begin with DOSAIA4> on the ex- 
treme right might justly claim to be writing iiriBi^ia. 

It may at first sight seem absurd to suppose that written 
characters could be so far personified as to be credited with 
a subjective right and left. The thought however is the 
same as in Aristotle MetapL N. 6, p. 1093* 30. He there 
asserts that the Homeric line (viz. the purely dactylic) 
^aiverac iv fikv r^ Be^i^ ivvea avWa^ai^, iv Be r^ dpta-Tep^ 
oKTw where the rigrA^-hand side of the line is clearly the first 
half, i.e. right and left are applied to the line subjectively*, 

1 This explanation and the quotation from the scholiast which follows 

I owe to Dr Jackson's lectures, and consequently am not compelled to 

respect, as I otherwise would, the authority of Bonitz, who takes the contrary 

view. Against his explanation may be urged, in addition to the authority 

of the scholiast who makes his statement most emphatically twice over, that 

it is not likely A. would have mentioned the second half of the line first 

especially when it contains the larger number. Besides his division of the 

line at the caesura limits the statement to dactylic lines with feminine 

caesura of which there is no hint in the text ; that is to say, his explanation 

suits 

dXX* Wi fiifj fA ip40il^€ II aatarepos tSs K€ p4riai 
but not 

Toiffi d* wnffTOLfJLepos II fJL€r^(f>Tf irSdas d)Kds *AxtXXc«5y. 

14^2 
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and, as the scholiast says, to Be^iSp is rb rj/jnav to diro rrj^ 
dpxn^ eft)? Tov fi€aov — the first three feet being dactyls con- 
tain nine syllables, the last three, two dactyls and a spondee, 
eight. Its perfectly matter-of-course use in this place by 
Aristotle (as it were, the heraldic right and left) is a strong 
argument for a similar explanation of the passage in 
Herodotus \ 

To return to iinSi^ia — the sense at present under dis- 
cussion is frequent throughout Greek literature. In Plato 
besides the passage already quoted it occurs Symp, 214 B, 
and in Rep, IV. 420 E where it seems to make better sense 
than "sdte, eleganter" as some translate it. It bears the 
same sense in the very obscure quotation from Anaxandrides 
ap. Aihen, xi. 10, p. 463 E sq. and in a quotation from Hippias, 
lb. XII. 74, p. 600 E. 

Another specialised sense of iiriSe^ta is in connection 
with the mode of wearing the Ifiartov, Thus Aristophanes, 

ovrof; TL Spa<; ; iir* dpcoTep* o^to)^ d/jLirij(€i ; 
ov fjucTa/SaXel dol/xdnov c5S' iirl Sef m ; (L iiriSe^ia) 

Av. 1567. 

Here the himation is to be thrown over the left shoulder : 
consequently the adverb does not refer to the motion implied 
in ficra^oKel but to the direction in which the folds run 
when the garment is adjusted, viz. from left to right. So 
also Plato TheaetetuSy p. 175 D f. 

P. 175 D f. OvTO<; Brj eKorepov rpoiro^y c3 @6oSa)/9€, o /x-ei/ 
ToS ovTL iv iKevdepia re koX a")(p\f} redpa/xfiepoVy op Srj ^tXo- 
a'o<f)Op xaXet^y tp dpefUarjrop ev'^dei BokcIp koI ovScpI elpai, 
irap €49 BovXiKa ifiTrear) ScaKOPT^fiara, olop (TTpayfiaroSea'fiov 
fjufj i7n<TTa/jL€Pov avaK€vaaaa6aL /Jirjhe 6'y^op i^Svpac rj Oooira^ 
Xoyov^' 6 S' av rd fikp roiavra irdpra Svpafiipov ropm^ re 
Kal of6G)9 Bia/copelPy dva^dWeaOat Se ovk iTnarTa/juipov iiri- 
Be^ia i\€v0epa)<; ovBe y dpfiopiap Xoytop Xa^opro^ opOtS^ 
v/jbprjadc 0€oop re Ka\ dpSpwp evBavfJuopoDP ^lop dXr}6rj, 

^ The Greeks seem on the whole to have preferred the subjective use of 
Ze^t^s whenever the circumstances made it possible. Thus in Aristotle ProhL 
kS-' 31 p. 943^28, f^^upos is said to be iirl de^id of ^opias. 
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Here the double ambiguity in iirvSi^ta and dvajSdWeadai 
caused the interpretation to be doubted at a very early date. 
Thus one of the scholia runs toSv yap airaihevrtov koX to 
evSvfia Kal to <r)(rjfia OopvfitoBe^;, dWot Be to dvafiaXXeaOat 
eTrl t£v KtOap&v aKOvovai t^9 »S^9, olov to dpx^a-dai KiOapl- 
^€tv. Kal olfiat ov xaxoi^' to T€ yap TrpOKpovfMa 7^9 Ki0dpa<: 
dva^oXri KcCKelTav, 

Athenaeus quotes the passage (i. 18, p. 21 b) and inter- 
prets it as referring to the himation. On the other hand 
Themistius is clearly alluding to it when he says {Or. xxi. 
p. 263 D) 

dpa Vfjblv' 6 ToiouTO^ Hirap re Kal ovap hoKel av Tive^ Svvrj- 
Orjvat d<f>€fjb€vo^ tov (TKaiov t€ Kaliirapca-Tepov Tpoirov iirl 
Se^id dva^aSXcadai, xal Xafifov dpfJuovUtv \6ywv dXrjdtvrjv 
v/ivrjaai ^iov Oe&v re koX dvOpwirmv, 

[Puto legendum hni^^va dva^dWeaOaif hoc est, sdte atque 
eleganter hymnvm auspicari. Sic enim dva^dWea-Bac sumi- 
tur. Harduin.] 

And this explanation of Harduin's is right, for the omis- 
sion of i\€v0€p<o<; makes it impossible that Themistius 
could have intended the other. This view seems to have 
been taken by editors of Plato down to the time of Ca- 
saubon to judge from the words of his note on Athenaeus 
L c. (Notes, p. 53) Platonis interpretes viri ervditissimi 
vocem dva^oKXeadai aliter exceperunt sed potior apud me 
Aihenctei sententiam qui ad amictum refert. Casaubon's 
authority however seems to have been followed by all sub- 
sequent editors, with an occasional protest (e.g. Sallier Mdm, 
IdU. Acad. Inscr. (1734—7) VoL xiii. pp. 323 and 330). 
The case could not be better put than it is in Stallbaum's 
note, and he decides for Casaubon's view which is clearly the 
better of the two. A writer of Plato's stamp however does 
not use his expressions haphazard so to speak, and I do not 
believe he would use words so completely ambiguous un- 
intentionally. On the other hand none of his readers can 
have failed to notice the delightful way in which he uses a 
technical expression with a side-glance at its literal sense, 
and vice-versa, or at other times plays with the diflFerent 
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meanings of a single word. So also here, if we suppose 
him, as I believe we must, to have selected the expression 
deliberately and to intend an allusion to both senses, we 
obtain a fuller and closer correspondence to the first half 
of the sentence. A servile nature can 'pack a bag' (mere 
knack of neatness), ' season dishes or cook ' (an accomplish- 
ment, but still superficial), 'be a master in the use of words' 
(the deepest culture of which it is capable). So also a free 
nature can 'wear his cloak with an air' (mere elegant knack), 
'play featly on the lyre in company'* (an accomplishment, 
but comparatively superficial), * hymn the life of Truth' (the 
truest and deepest culture). 

Up to this point we have been dealing entirely with 
iinSe^ui {ivB.) as an advb. which originated in the syntactical 
collocation of the words iirl or iv Be^id, which is of course 
a common mode of forming adverbs in other languages also. 
They are not therefore to be regarded as the neuter plurals 
of the adjectives iiriZel^Lo^ and ivhe^Lo^ respectively. The 
use of iinhe^Lo^ seems to be first found in Aeschines I. 
(c. TimarcL) § 178, who also uses the regularly formed advb. 
€7reSef«»9 II. {de F, L.) § 124. It is not uncommon in later 
writers: Aristotle uses it three times, Theocritus once 
{Epigr. xix. 5), and it is frequent in Poly bins and Dio 
Cassius (v. the quotations from Liddell and Scott aupr). 

The natural explanation at first sight is that hrthe^io^ 
has been formed from iiriBe^uiy which was regarded as an 
adverbial neut. pL, just as in Latin s^d) dolo became aedvlo 
and this induced an adjective sedulus (cf. Stolz Handb, il.* 
p. 324). The difficulty is that iiriBi^co^; always means 
" clever, dexterous," while iinhe^La as we have seen is either 
literal or used in one of two special senses. It is true that 
dva^dWearOav iirthe^ca might come to mean " wearing one's 
cloak elegantly" and so "cleverly," but this use is scarcely 
important enough to lead to such a large new development. 

1 The examples we have ahready had sufficiently dispose of Prof. Camp- 
bell's objection that indicia could not be applied to a single person of the 
company: it has been shewn even to apply to a single person outside the 
company. 
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A simpler explanation of iinhi^co^ is that given by Cope 
(Arist Bheb, VoL ii. p. 48 f.), who makes it a compound of 
he^t6^ with the intensive prefix eVt, as iirCKrjafjLayv is of 
Xija-fioDv. In this way the meaning "skilful, dexterous/' is 
reached much more easily. 

The objection will at once be raised that the preposition 
iv is not thus used to limit the meaning of an adjective, and 
consequently ivS€^io<; must be formed from ivBe^ia, whence 
it naturally follows that eTrtSefto? is a similar formation. 
This reasoning is good but involves an examination of the 
authorities for ivSe^io^;, In I. 236, 

Z€v^ Be a^i K-povlStj^; ivBe^ca cnjfiaTa ^aivmv 

» / 

aOTpaTTTCly 

ivBi^ia is not an adj. agreeing with cnj/jbara but an advb. 
qualifying crrifiara ^aivoDV daTpdirrei, cf. B. 353. The other 
three passages in Homer, A. 597, H. 184, p, 365, have already 
been cited, and in all it is the adverb. So also in the later 
Epic, as Callim. Hym, Jov, 69, 

(TtSv Tepdtov, &T ifjiolac ^i\oc<; ipBe^ui <l>aLvoi^. 

The passage quoted by Liddell and Scott from Euripides 
Hipp. 1360 is doubtful. Editors are divided between 

Tt9 i<l>€aTr}K ivBe^ca TrXevpov^^, 

as L. and S. apparently read*, and 

Tt9 i<l>€aTi]K€v Be^id irKevpoi^^, 

The objection to the first is that it violates the anapaestic 
pause, to the second that Be^td as an advb. is a &Tra^ Xe^o- 
fievov in classical authors : it occurs however in the passage 
quoted above from [Achill. Tat.]. To my mind Hermann's 

is convincing. 

The passage from the Cyclops (1. 6), if any reliance is to 

1 e.g. Musgrave. 

' Is it possible that they regard ivd4^ here as a feminine ? If not, what 
authority have they for making ivdi^ios an adj. of three terminations? 
3 e.g. Kirohhofif. 
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be placed on it, stands quite apart, and appears to be jest- 
ingly formed from iv Be^ca. In any case it affords no parallel 

to eTTtSef to9. 

The only passage in which ivSe^co^ is used in the sense 
of * skilful' * clever' is in Hymn, Horn, Merc,, 

KoX ydp iyoi M.ovo'Tjaiv ^OXvfiindSea'a'iv oirrjSo^, 
rfjai X^P^^ '^^ fiiXovai KaX arfKao^ Hfivo^ docSrj^ 
Kol fioXinj T€0aXvia koX ifiepoec^ /3p6fio^ avKdSv' 
oXX' oHira) ri fioc cSSe fierd ^peaXv aXKo fieXfjaeVf 
ola vicov^ 0aXlr)^ ivSi^ia Ipya ireKovrat, I, 450. 

The last line is clearly an interpolation: the sense is 
complete without it ; it belongs to an epoch when 0I09 and 
8<ro9 had become interchangeable ; it is a clumsy attempt to 
sum up the enumerations in the preceding lines (to which 
class belongs a considerable number of interpolations) ; and 
as an expansion of aXKo it yields no logical construction. 
When we add to these facts that it has required emendation 
to make sense at all, and that it contains the only example 
of this sense of ivBe^ca, we may think ourselves justified in 
concluding that the line is of considerably later date than 
even this latest of the Hymns and that the interpolator 
knowing that Homer used both iwiSe^ia and ivSi^ca, and 
knovdng that eTrtSefto? could mean 'clever/ jumped at the 
conclusion that ivSe^Lo^ also existed and could mean ' clever/ 



From this brief notice of the principal passages which 
throw light on the subject, a scheme may be constructed in 
which chronological order and order of development coincide. 

I. Adverbial. 

A. €7rl Sef ta 

a, "Towards the right/' H. 238, Ar. Pac, 957, 
Arist. ProbL ks" 12, p. 941^ 11, Ih, 31. 943*^ 28. 
In Hdt. II. 36 €7rl ra Se^cd is used instead to 
distinguish this sense from 6 b. 

^ 0€wif corr, GemoU. 
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h, "On the right." Hdt. I. 51, iv. 191, vi. 53; 
Plato Parm. 129 c; Xen. Anab, vi. 2. 1. Defined 
by X€t/)(59 Find. Pyth. VI. 19, [Theocr.] xxv. 18. 
Possibly should be written as one word, but is a 
distinct line of developement from B. 

Hence ra eVl Sefta "the right side*' Hdt. 
II. 93. Ar. Av. 1493. 

B. iinhi^La 

a. Of an omen "left to right" and hence "lucky." 
B. 353, M. 239. 

6. Of the wine-cup **left to right" and hence 
"lucky" whence "counter-clockwise" generally. 
<f>. 141, Hdt. II. 36, Plato Theaet, 175 E, Symp. 
177 D, 214 B, Rep, iv. 420 e, Athenaeus &c. 

c. Of the himation "left to right" and hence 
"gracefully," "gentlemanly." Ar. Av. 1568, 
Plato Theaet. 175 E, Athen. i. 18, p. 21 B.- 

C. ivSe^ia 

a. Of an omen, like B a. I. 236. 

b. Of the wine-cup, like Bb. A. 597, H. 184, p. 
365. 

II. Adjectival. 

A. iinSe^Lo^ "clever," "dexterous" (= Sef A09 with 

eiTL prefixed). Aeschines I. (c. Timarch,) § 178 ; 
Arist. Eth, Nic. iv. 14. 1128* 17, ix. 11. 1171^ 3; 
Rhet II. 4. 1381* 34 ; Theocr. Epigr. xix. 5 ; 
Polyb. V. 39. 6; Dio Cass. LXix. 10 etc. 

Of this the proper adverb is eTrtSefwo?, as 
Aesch. II. (F. L.) § 124; Polyb. ill. 19. 13 etc. 

B. ei/Sefto? 

a. = iv Be^c^, Eurip. Cycl, 6. 

6. " clever," formed on the false proportion iwiSe- 

f ta : eTTtSef to9 = ivie^va : eVSef to9. Hymn, Horn, 

Merc, 454. 

H. D. DARBISHIRE. 



HORATIANA. 

Carm. IV 4 65—68 

merses profundo; pulchrior euenit; 
luctere: multa proruet integrum 
cum laude uictorem geretque 
proelia coniugibus loquenda. 

In 1. 65 euenit is undoubtedly the tradition of Horatian 
scribes and interpreters. Of all Keller's MSS only two late 
ones V (Parisinus 8213, saec. xill) and q (Parisinus 8213, 
saec. xiv) have exiet, and Orelli is perhaps the only editor 
who adopted it. Hirschfelder removed it from the posthu- 
mous edition and replaced it by euenit It is, however, only 
necessary to read the editor's note to see how little confi- 
dence he had in this * restitutio.' " Hanc codicum lectionem," 
he writes, " restituimus, etsi primum aduersatur grammaticae 
ratio (vide Wichert Lat. Stillehre pg. 403), deinde signifi- 
catio: nam evenire h. 1. nove dictum pro emergere, paucis 
enim locis Plautinis exceptis evenit idem est quod accidit ut 
veniendi atque etiam praepos. ex notio plane periisse uidea- 
tur\" In truth euenit is beyond redemption, unless we can 
believe its ancient meaning has ' come out ' of its grave after 
a hundred years, or that what is * plunged in the deep ' can 
* come up ' like a crop or a flower^ 

^ The note continues ** Sed Hor. saepius ad propriam vooabulorum vim 
redire ausus est, o. i. 5. 8 insolens; fortasse hue referendum c. in. 11 27 
pereuntis similia.*' On this it is sufficient to remark that Horace has not 
<* ventured to return to the proper meaning" of insolens any more than 
Cicero and Caesar in passages which may be inspected in the lexicons, and 
that the idea of perfluere which we are desired to recognize in perire 
c. III. 11, 27 and Lucr. i. 250 has no bearing upon the use of another word 
from which its original meaning "seems to have entirely disappeared." 

^ Columella 4. 32, 2 'tota harundo seruis praedicto tempore euenit.* 
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To leave the Mss for a while, L. Mueller (in his Preface) 
has quoted some lines from Rutilius Namatianus in which 
there is an unmistakeable reference to the passage before us. 
Speaking of the victorious career of Rome, Rutilius writes 
itin, I 127 — 130 'post multas Pyrrhum clades superata 
fugasti ; | fleuit successus Hannibal ipse sues. | quae mergi 
nequeunt, nisu maiore resurgunt | exilitmtqxxe imis altius 
acta uadis.' Verse 128 is a condensation of the preceding 
part of Hannibars speech : * dixitque tandem perfidus Hanni- 
bal : " cerui, luporum praeda rapacium, | sectamur ultro quos 
opimus fallere et effugere est trumphus. | gens quae cremate 
fortis ab Ilio | . . .per damna, per caedes ab ipso | ducit opes 
animumque ferro.* " In the following couplet so obviously is 
Rutilius following Horace that we are at once tempted, as L. 
Mueller was tempted, to conjecture that Horace wrote eadlit 
Like him, we shall do well to resist this temptation ; but we 
must not fight against the conclusion that in 416 A.D. Ruti- 
lius read exilit here. 

To return to our MSS, euenit has been already rejected. 
And, apart from its weak authority, eadet is rightly condemned 
by Keller (Epilegomena) as a corruption. "Horace would 
have written eocibit; this is the classical form. The Latin 
of the decadence, on the contrary, regularly uses the form 
eadet (Klihner Lai, Or. i 479)," and so in other compounds 
of ire. But nothing is less likely than his suggestion that 
eadet is "a medieval correction of euenit to set the tense 
right." Why, in the very next line but one several MSS. 
have proruit for proruet, and that in spite of geret imme- 
diately following. 

These three several corruptions eadet, exilit and eitenit 
conceal a form over which the copyist frequently stumbles — 
that of the perfect exlit. I shall illustrate this from the 
corruptions of Virgil's MSS, taking Ribbeck's notation but 
not his readings \ In 0, 2 81 Mabc and Servius ad Aen. 4 

^ Bibbeok follows Laohmann who reads transit, exit wherever they are 
followed by a vowel, that is, wherever they oocur in Virgil. Laohmann 's 
arbitrary theorisings on the metrical value of iit and compounds have long 
ago been refuted by Wagner, L. MueUer and Munro (Luor. lu. 1042). 
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228 have exnt, 7 and Nonius the corruption ecdlit In Aen, 
2 497 exiit is read by MP76 and the majority of the other 
MSS, exit by c and Nonius, exi.it (perhaps, as Ribbeck 
suggests, for exiKt) by a. In Aen, 5 274 the Komanus alone 
has transit, the rest (the Medicean and the Palatine with 
76c) having transiit. In Aen. 10 817 the same MS has 
transit, while cm exhibit transi^it; but in the same book 
1. 785 it agrees with the majority in the doubled vowel 
while M reads transiet (the e being corrected into i). It 
shows its usual tendency* in writing adit 0, 4 469 (here h 
too has adiit over an erasure), and again in Aen. 10 517 
where M has the second i added above the line. These two 
MSS treat subiit Aen. % 363 in an exactly similar way, 
while in Aen. 10 798 R has subit and M a new variant 
subigrit*. In Aen. 2 560, 562; and 5 346 there are no 
variants recorded. In Aen. 9 418 * dum trepidant, lit hasta 
Tago per tempus utrumque' P7 only have iit while MR6c 
Nonius have it: but when we have deducted R, the uncial 
authority is divided ; and the ear alone must decide. 

In the face of this evidence it is useless to defend the MS 
reading transiet« in Tib. I 4 27 

at si tardus eris^ errabis. transiit aetas 
quam cito! non segnis stat remeatue dies. 

To return to our passage, we see that the original exiit 
was trebly corrupted into exiet, ecdlit and exit. Then the 
unmetrical exit was replaced by the explanatory adscript or 
conjecture euenit. The tense of exiit hardly requires illus- 
tration. It is quite common in statements of repeated 
occurrences, and especially when the action is quick or 
sudden. Virg. Q. 2 81 *nec longum tempus et ingens | 
exiit ad caelum ramis felicibus arbos | miraturque nouas 

^ B omits one of two following i's in other cases ; see C!onington and 
Nettleship's Virgil, vol. i., Excursus p. 279. 

3 But in Sil. 9 585 the Goloniensis as recorded by Heinsius has *ezttt ' for 
* exigit,'' and in Ov. Her. 2 114 F and other mss have the same corruption. 
In Lucan 4 545 * iamdudum transiit ensis ' transi^it is the reading of 

most MSB. 

3 The reading of Lach. and others, including E. Hiller. [Lach. is perhaps 
right in reading tardueru for tardus eris.] 
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firondes et non sua poma,' ib. 1 330 'terra tremit, fugere 
ferae et mortalia corda | per terras bumilis strauit pauor/ 
See also Kuhner Lat Or. ii p. 101. If the reference be 
taken to be more distinctly future, the perfect is still appro- 
priate. Cic. Fam. 1-2 6 2 'Brutus si conseruatus erit, 
uicimus * and other passages quoted by Kuhner 1. c. p. 97. 

Serm. i 1 108 sqq. 

ilbic unde abii redeo, nemon ut auarus 

se probet ac potius laudet diuersa sequentis, 

quodque aliena capella gerat distentius uber 

tabescat, neque se maiori panperiorum 

turbae comparet, hunc atque hunc superare laboret. 

sic festinanti semper locupletior opstat. 113 

ut cum carceribus missos rapit ungula currus, 114 

instat equis auriga sues uincentibus, ilium 

praeteritum temnens extremos inter euntem. 

The above is the reading and punctuation of Keller's 
larger edition and of most editors. In Orelli (ed. Mewes) 
113 is printed and explained as a parenthesis: 'ei, qui sic 
ad divitias ampliores contendit, semper alius etiam locu- 
pletior in oculos incurrit atque molestus est/ and Prof. 
Vahlen is quoted as comparing Serm. I 6 57 * singultim pauca 
locutus (infans naTnque pudor prohibebat plura profari) * etc. 
I am utterly unable to see how this parenthetical sentence 
gives the cause of the preceding one (' causam praecedentis 
affert') or why, if Horace intended to give us the cause, he 
has omitted the causal particle. This punctuation is, how- 
ever, a revolt against a worse one. Verses 111, 112 plainly 
start a comparison between the racing for wealth and 
the racing in chariots ; but, instead of its sweeping on to its 
goal, it is pulled up dead at laboret, a hideous stop for those 
who have ears and worse for those who have sense. *In 
front of the man who hastens to be rich there is always 
a richer one still, just as the driver on the race-course presses 
the chariot in front of him and takes no heed of those he has 
passed !' No wonder that Peerlkamp proposed originally 
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to place the line after 116, though there it is but a lame 
appendage ; and later, in his more violent stage, to change ut 
to «ic in 114 and expunge the previous line altogether. If 
we attend to the continuity of the passage, a gentler treat- 
ment will restore it. ' The avaricious man in his eagerness 
to be first does not regard the majority of poorer men, hrd 
tries to surpass one individual after another.' This, if 
sense, is not Horace's sense. To make it so, we must add : 

* of the richer men in front of him.' Hamacher was the first 
to hit the right track. He proposed si for sic\ but si is 
awkward here, qui^ which occurred to me, is too far from the 
Mss. I propose to get the required sense by interchanging 
the two first words of 113 and 114. 

neque se maiori pauperiorum 
turbae comparet, hunc atque hunc superare laboret 
VT festinanti semper locupletior obstat. 
SIC, cum carceribus etc. 

The corruption is precisely similar to the interchange of 
'nam ut' and 'ne' in Serm, I 3 119, 120 where Mr Housman 
{Joum. of Phil, xvili 10) has redeemed the memory of 
Horace from a solecism which would have brought the 
thwacking Orbilius upon him. 

Serm. ii 3 208—213 

qui species alias ueri scelensa^e tumultu 

permixtas capiet, commotus habebitur, atque 

stultitiane erret nihilum distabit an ira. 210 

Aiax cum immeritos occidit desipit agnos; 

cum prudens scelus ob titulos admittis inanis, 

stas animo et purum est uitio tibi cum tumidum est cor ? 

In 208 Porphyrio seems to have read 'ueris celerique,' 
which Horkel and lately Dr Gow {Classical Review iv 1890, 
p. 155) emend into cereftrique. This is an easy alteration and 
yields a very good sense. But the tradition of the MSS is 

* ueris celerisque.' ce-le-ris arises from ie-co-ris by common 
corruptions, i to I and o to e and metathesis of two syllables ; 
compare incafebris for inlecehns A, P, 223. I prefer this 
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change for two reasons : first because tumvUu from its asso- 
ciations with tumere suits iecoris better than cerebri, cf. 
* feruens diflBcili bile tumet iecur ' Od. 1 13 5 and other passages ; 
and secondly, because 'commotus* here corresponds to *stas 
animo' in 1. 213 just below, and * iecoris tumultus' would 
correspond better than * cerebri tumultus' to ' tumidum cor/ 
The collocations in Bibaculus ap. Suet. Oramim. 11 'en cor 
Zenodoti! en iecur Cratetis!* and Sen. Here. Oet 709 *cor 
attonitum salit | pauidumque trepidis palpitat uenis iecur' 
are worth citing. 

Epist. II 2 87—89 

frater erat Romae consulti rhetor ut alter 
alterius sermone meros audiret honores, 
Gracchus ut hie illi, foret huic ut Mucins ille. 

After stating the three valid objections to the reading of 
V. 87, and rightly rejecting the emendations of Meineke and 
Schutz, Mr Housman (Journ. of Phil, I.e. p. 24) himself con- 
jures up a fourth. On Romae he remarks that when Horace 
"relates an anecdote of what happened at Rome, and he 
relates many, never save here does he introduce it with 
a 'Romae'; and no wonder, for surely 'erat Romae' would 
sound as strange a beginning to Romans as 'there was a 
man in England' to Englishmen, without it were necessary 
for the understanding of the tale." How many these anec- 
dotes are, we are not told ; and, without knowing this, what 
cogency can we assign to the argument ? If 'Romae' is not 
inserted in the relation of these anecdotes, how does Mr 
Housman know that they are to be assigned to Rome? 
Obviously from something in the context, as in Serm. ii 5 
55 sq. 'recoctiLS \ scriba ex quinqueuiro...captator({Vie dabit 
risus Nasica Corano.' Such passages prove that when the 
reference to Rome was clear, Horace could omit to name it ; 
they do not prove that he was bound to do so. As to the 
analogy from English — Mr Housman has deprived this of the 
little value which such arguments possess by equating a city 
to a country. 
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My main object is to give reasons for placing the date of 
this ode B.C. 26, instead of B.c. 25 or 24 with Franke and 
Orelli, or Dr VerralFs heroic B.C. 36. 

In 36 B.C. Augustus had only been married two years to 
Livia, and can hardly have despaired of an heir of his own 
body ; so that the allusion to Marcellus, quite a small boy 
in 36 B.C., appears to be decisive as to this ode being com- 
posed several years after B.C. 36 — not to mention the allusion 
to Cato's death, which would not be safe before Augustus* 
civil policy was developed, and, moreover, the terms in which 
Augustus himself is spoken of. At what time in B.C. 36 
could the Parthians have been said with truth and pro- 
priety to be threatening the Roman Empire ? 

The discussion of the date of the ode turns upon the 
Roman names in the third and fourth of the five sets 
of three stanzas, and their relation to Augustus. Here 
Romulus serves as the link between divine heroes and 
human worthies. Now, Augustus was, especially just before 
the date suggested, posing as a stern reformer of morals, as 
well as sustaining the rdle of Romulus, and of Numa, and of 
Tarquinius Superbus (in respect to the embellishment of 
Rome) — in fact he was in one phase of his character and 
policy a Cato. Seeing that Augustus nominated Cicero's 
son as consul suffectus B.C. 30, and L. Sestius, the partisan 
of Brutus and Cassius, in B.C. 23, it is not unlikely that in 
B.C. 26 he and his courtiers found it easy and politic to speak 
in respectful terms of Cato Uticensis, whose regard for the 
Roman constitution Augustus professed to emulate. Augustus 
was condemning Julius Caesar's policy by his life almost as 
strongly as Cato had condemned it by his death in B.C. 46. 
I therefore can see no reason for Bentley's objection to the 
text, which has been also mangled by Oebeke {nobilitatem. \ 
Regvlum), Hamacher (catenis nobilitatum \ Regvlum), and 
Mr Housman {catenis, nobiley laetum | Regulum). I venture 
to submit that though in an ordinary case catenae might 
imply captivity, the word is particularly io felicitous in con- 
nexion with Regulus, who returned unchained to the in- 
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evitable death — not captivity — which he had deliberately 
provoked. That he should be conceived of as catenis laetum, 
' chortling over his chains ', is nothing short of astonishing. 
Conti-ast the language of Od, 3. 5. 41 — to end. Regulus 
taunting his Carthaginian torturers might be supposed to 
declare that he was laetvmi tormentis, but only an English 
schoolboy in the agonies of lyric composition can be imagined 
as expressing the idea of 'returning cheerfully into the 
power of exasperated foes * by catenis laetum, unless it be by 
a specialist in diplomatics too intent on the letters to appre- 
ciate the spirit of a poem. I venture to ask whether the 
construction of nobile proposed by Mr Housman is not so 
extremely awkward as to be practically inadmissible. I 
maintain that a Cato is wanted at the end of the fifth 
stanza, and I think the fact that Regulum starts the next 
stanza is overwhelmingly in favor ^f the Cato being Cato 
Uticensis, Otherwise lustrum for letum (the -U of nohile 
being repeated in place of lus-) would be an easy correction. 
The supposed necessity for running the two stanzas together 
as proposed by Hamacher and Mr Housman is obviated by 
the slight change of the full-stop after Fahridumque into a 
note of interrogation. 

Now, holding the view that all the Roman worthies 
mentioned in this ode are intended by the poet to be in 
some measure prototypes of Augustus, I ask — ^when would 
Horace most aptly represent Augustus as prodigum animae 
magnae, and at the same time allude to Parihos Latio immi" 
nentes ? The year 26 B.C. at once suggests itself. Augustus 
was then morte uenalem petens laurum (Od. 3. 14. 2) in 
Spain, but a movement against Parthia was being or had 
been talked of See Macleane on Od. 3. 4 ; Od. 1. 35. 29, 
And it is likely that- rumors of the vast hordes of Scythians 
who helped Phraates to his restoration in June RC. 26 
(Verrall, Studies pp. 116, 117) caused some trepidation at 
Rome. In Od. 3. 29. 26 Horace says of Maecenas — Tu ciiti- 
tatem quis deceat statues \ euros et ttrbi sollicitus times \ 
quid Seres et regimta Cyro \ Bactra parent; and in Od. 1. 
26. 5 Horace is Quid Tiridatem terreat, u/aice \ securus. The 
date of these odes also seems to be B.c. 26, while that of 
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Od. 2. 2 is either late in the same year or B.c. 25, as also is 
that of 1. 19, where Scythas.,,et Parthum are topics for 
discussion. The Cantabri were reduced B.C. 25, and then 
the Scytho-Parthian scare was subsiding according to Od. 
3. 8. 23, cf. Od. 2. 13. 17. Such rumors might well suggest 
the phrase Parthos Latio imminentes. In view of the ex- 
periences of Crassus and Antonius, Augustus might appro- 
priately be regarded by a poet as prodigum animae magnae 
at a time when he was being expected to attack the hordes 
of Parthia and Scythia, while he was actually confronting 
the refractory tribes of Spain, and while, therefore, it was 
not uncomplimentary to speak of Latium as threatened from 
the East. This date B.C. 26 suits the reference to Marcellus 
better than B.C. 25 when he married Julia. 

The names suggesting censorial and architectural achieve- 
ment selected by the pfeet seem to prove that the ode was 
composed after B'c. 29, when the title of praefectus morum 
had been conferred on Augustus, and after the Palatine 
Library and Pantheon had been dedicated, the latter in 
B.C. 27. For just as Cato Uticensis suggests Cato the censor, 
and Marcellus suggests M. Claudius Marcellus, censor B.C. 
188, and his father who adorned Rome, so Regulus suggests 
M. Atilius Regulus, elected censor B.C. 214, and Paullus 
suggests L. Aemilius Paullus, the spoiler of Epirus B.c. 167 
and censor B.C. 164. Fabricius was censor B.C. 275 ; Curius 
was censor B.C. 272 ; Camillus was censor B.c. 403 ; M. Aemi- 
lius Scaurus, consul and princeps senatus B.C. 115, was censor 
B.C. 109, and author of the Via Aemilia and the Penis 
Muluius, His son B.C. 58 built the great wooden theatre. 

The position of que after et (1. 37) shows that Regulum et 
Scauros form one group, Paullum FabiHdumque another 
group; the first of each group, like the last person men- 
tioned in the previous stanza, hQing prodigum animae magnae. 
This grouping suggests a reason for the irregularity of the 
several dates. 

There are several points of similarity between the senti- 
ments of this ode, 1. 12, and Od, 3. 2, notably at the end of 
the two odes. 

C. A. M. FENNELL. 



FOX AND WOLF. 

[** There's always an amicable way out of a dissension, if we get rid of 
Lupus and Vulpus." One of Our Conqtterors,] 



With the next Part of the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society will be issued the Title- 
page, etc., for Vol. III. 



as can be gathered from the scanty indications which our 
present knowledge affords, both psychological and philo- 
logical probabilities are against it. 

As regards the former, it is of course difficult to speak 
with any confidence, for the nearest parallel case which we 
can observe — the growth of language in a child — is not 
necessarily analogous in all respects to the primitive deve- 
lopment. This much however can be affirmed^ Language 
implies thought, and thought implies the existence of mental 
systems. Such mental systems would at first have a purely 
subjective character; the members of the system would agree 
in their relation towards the sentient subject, and ftot neces- 
sarily otherwise, (Period I.) 

^ For much of what follows refer to Mr G. F. Stout's papers on 
Apperception and the Movement of Attention, and Thought and Language, 
in Mind, Vol. xvi. pp. 23 and 181. 

16 
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Od. 2. 2 is either late id the same year or B.C. 25, aa also is 
that of 1. 19, where Scytkas...et Partkum are topics for 
discussioD. The Cantabri were reduced b.c. 25, and then 
the Scytho-Parthian scare was subsiding according to Od. 
3. 8. 23, cf. Od. 2. 13. 17. Such rumors might well suggest 
the phrase Parthos Lotto imminmtes. In view of the ex- 
periences of Crassus and Antonius, Augustus might appro- 
' " "»e regarded by a poet as prodigum animae magnae 
I when he was being expected to attack the hordes 
\a «,nA <aovti>;» ™i.;i^ k~ .— ».,+.,„ii^ — r — »; — 
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and author of the Via Aemilia and the Pmis 
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form one group, Paullum Fabj-idumque another 
he first of each group, like the last person men- 
tbe previous stanza, being prodigum animae magnae. 
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! are several points of similarity between the aenti- 
tbis ode, 1. 12, and Od. 3. 2, notably at the end of 
ides. 

C. A M. FENNELL. 
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[" There's always an amicable way out of a dissension, if we get rid of 
Lupus and Vulpus.** One of Our Cimqwrors,] 

The exact position which we are to ascribe to the home 
of the Indo-European language is perhaps still unsettled, 
but a recent paper by Dr Hirt in Indog, Forsch. I. p. 464 ff. 
has at least shewn a high probability for the neighbour- 
hood of the Baltic. In this case both fox and wolf must 
have been familiar incidents in the experience of the in- 
habitants, and it is natural to suppose that they were not 
nameless. In fact most inquirers have assumed that the 
various words in the separate languages are traceable back 
to I.-E, forms/and that the two animals in question were not 
only known but also distinguished in the primeval epoch. 
The latter assumption is I think unjustifiable, and as far 
as can be gathered from the scanty indications which our 
present knowledge affords, both psychological and philo- 
logical probabilities are against it. 

As regards the former, it is of course difficult to speak 
with any confidence, for the nearest parallel case which we 
can observe — the growth of language in a child — is not 
necessarily analogous in all respects to the primitive deve- 
lopment. This much however can be affirmed^ Language 
implies thought, and thought implies the existence of mental 
systems. Such mental systems would at first have a purely 
subjective character; the members of the system would agree 
in their relation towards the sentient subject, and ftot neces- 
sarily otherwise, (Period I.) 

^ For much of what follows refer to Mr G. F. Stout's papers on 
Apperception and the Movement of Attention, and Thought and Language^ 
in Mind^ Vol. xvi. pp. 23 and 181. 

16 
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Subsequently, as mind developed (with the aid of lan- 
guage) a new and more advanced set of mental systems 
would be formed of which the members would have a con- 
stant objective relation to each other. (Period II.) 

Thus for example Steinthal relates {EM, p. 403) that 
his son having acquired the word " nahen " used it not only 
for " sewing/' but also for " mending a broken toy," and even 
to express a pair of scissors. It is probable that the primi- 
tive development was similar, that originally a certain 
combination of sounds expressed all that affected the 
speaker in a certain way, so that the same natural object, 
e.g. a certain tree, would be 'named' differently according 
as the idea of eating its fruit or of using its timber was 
uppermost, while on the other hand different natural objects 
which agreed in the prominent characteristic would not be 
distinguished in speech. In the second period above de- 
scribed a notable advance has been made : the distinction 
existing in nature between different classes of objects has 
impressed itself on the mind, and consequently class-names 
are associated with them, which for the most part come from 
the earlier descriptive epithets. 

Moreover from the facts to be observed in the Indo- 
European languages it would not seem that the first period 
is to be relegated to an inconceivable antiquity. On the 
contrary these facts appear to shew that if the transition 
process had begun during the period of unity it had not 
been completed when the dispersal began. 

The following are a few of the more striking or less fami- 
liar of these facts; others can easily be added from Dr Hirt's 
paper above referred to, or from Pick's Vergl. Worterhuch ed. 4. 

Gk. ^17709, Lat. fagus, Eng. heech, I.-E. bhagos con- 
nected with bhag "eat" and therefore applied to any tree 
producing edible fruit. 

Skt/ bhurja, Lit. berzas, Eng. birch, I.-E. bhergos con- 

nected with bherk, "be white," Lit. berszti, and so "the white 
tree." 

Gk. iXlfCfj (Arcad.), Lat. salix, O. H. G. salaha probably 
connected with sel "to move," and so "the pliant." 
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Gk. fiaXov, Lat. Tnalum, I.-E. mdlom from Vnaa (cfl ma-ter-) 
and so any juicy fruit 

Skt. avi; Gk. 0^*9, 0I9, Lat. (Sab. ?) ovis, Lit. avis, and Gk. 
Of 4- in *6fuav6^y omvo^y Lat. ams, both from I.-E. ouis and the 
root eu, ou, u " to draw, pull, or pluck," {Ords. I. § 171 — 2, 
and 0. jB. iv. 273 h) applied equally to the animal from which 
wool, and to the bird from which feathers were plucked. 

It is clear then that if the names applied to fox and wolf 
can be shewn to have had a similar subjective sense, the 
existence of two such "descriptive" names will not prove that 
the two animals were objectively distinguished. 

The object of the present paper is to shew that the more 
important names for these animals in the several I.-E. lan- 
guages can ultimately be traced back to derivatives of two 
roots, the one being uel (cf. Lat. veUlo, vol-nus) the other lup 
(c£ Skt. rup, lup^) each having alike the sense of "plunder" 
or "destroy." These two roots were modified by formative 
suffixes and the scheme of their development appears to have 
been 



Root 


F. 8. 


Indo-European 


Pacts 


leup 
lOTjp 
I6(a)p 
lup 


• 

-e£o- 
-6- 


leypeko- ) ( 
loupefo- J ( 
lopeko- 
lup6- 


lopdqa- 
aXowes 

lupus 


uel 
(uol) 

si 


-q6- 

-i6. 




vrkd' 

• 

vilka- 

p)\vKos 

vulpSs 

vulfs 

gail 



^ In later Skt. both these forms of root are found : in the Bg-Veda only 
aropita. That a (oot re^p, mp, aUo existed is proved by Latin rumpo. For 
leap, lup, may be compared Albanian -tup, * devour/ in which 4-=I.-E. 1 as 
inf€r6=(&\A'iy (G. Meyer, Etym, W&rt, d. Alb. Spr. p. 233). 
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As preliminary remarks on the above table I would ob- 
serve that the form loupeko- is slightly more probable than 
leup^ko- as the original of lopaga- and oKotues (either being 
phonologically accurate) because it is not certain that I.-E. 
admitted two e-vowels in consecutive syllables; and as regards 
the form ujqo-, that we have the same root and suflSx com- 
bined with different accentual conditions in uelq- (Lit. velkib 
etc.^), C. R. VI. 58. Further it will be noticed that I have 
identified words which do not correspond in sense, by which 
I intend to imply that the names had not lost their 'descrip- 
tive' sense before the separation of the languages. 

I shall now proceed to discuss separately the modes in 
which these words are presented in the several languages. 

I. Sanskrit. 

As lopdgor and vrka- are the direct equivalents of loy- 
peko- and ufqe-, these two words call for no further comment. 

The form lopdka- has been supposed to be borrowed from 
aXcoTT^f (cf. Idg. Forsch. I. 328 n\) but it is more probably 
a Sanskrit diminutive. 

II. Armenian. 

1. aXowes. 

This form regularly represents I.-E. loup^k-, and so can 
also be referred to loupeko- by a transition to the consonantal 
flexion which may further be assumed in Greek (cf. Brgm. 
Chrds, II. p. 237). This is rendered almost certain by the 
occurrence of a gen. sg. aXowesoy, although the more common 
gen. sg. aXowesow and gen. pi. aXowesowc point to a w-stem 
(which is remarkable). The form aXves (in dXvesowH *callidi- 
tas/ also separately) does not represent an I.-E. ablaut-form 
*lupek- but is due to Armenian changes^ 

^ The meaning ' plunder ' for this comhination of root and suffix is hest 
given hy Gothic wilwan^ which probably goes back to I.-E. uelq. De Saus- 
sure, M4m, Soc, Ling. vi. 338. 

* Compare generally Bartholomae B, B, x. 294; Hubschmann, Arm, 
Stud. I. no. 62. 
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2. gail. 

This form is of especial importance for my analysis. It 
is usually referred to yjqo-, but Hubschmann with his ordi- 
nary logical exactness adds "Ftir indogerm. *vlko' wiirde 
ich im Armenischen *galg erwarten. gail entstand aus *galy 
wie ail = alius aus *aly entstanden ist. Wie aber ging *gcdy 
aus galg hervor ?^" 

Accordingly on p. 74 he gives this as an isolated instance 
of Arm. y = I.-E. k [q]. This exception is improbable and 
unnecessary. Armenian y regularly represents I.-E. \ medial ; 
yauray = irdrpfo^ andytsun from hing are to be classed with 
y-amem = opvvfiai &c. in which y is prothetic : that is, the 
initial p has been lost, through h, and then the y has come to 
precede the initial vowel. This prothetic y is probably due 
to wrong division, possibly from the final y of certain geni- 
tives and 3d. persons singular, but it may also have a different 
explanation. It is at all events incorrect to say that y in 
these words represents p, or to say that it represents t in 
the 3d. sg., as okay, here; rather, T.-E. t is lost between 
vowels, probably through a spirant, so that bhereti became 
bhere^i, berei, berey, here, successively. Accordingly all 
shadow of justification for Arm. y = I.-E. q disappears, and it 
is absolutely necessary to refer gail to yjio- as ail to J-io- 
( which gives dKXo<; as J-io- does alius). If then the two 
forms ylqo- and ujio- are proved for I.-E. it is clear that we 
are dealing with the two very common formative suffixes 
-qo- and -10-, and therefore the analysis — ^l-qo — , which has 
often been suggested, becomes convincing. 

111. Greek. 

1. akcoTTfj^. 

As explained above, it is to be supposed that this word 
has changed from the -0- to the consonantal flexion. Its 
form however has occasioned some difficulty, and Bartholo- 
mae (B. B. x. 294) even regards it as a borrowed word from 

1 Arm. Stud. 1. p. 24. Cf. Barthol. B. B. xvii. 94 note. 
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some Oriental source^ This is of course, for the Dame of so 
common an animal, improbable, and as it appears to occur as 
early as Solon, the supposition is still more unlikely. Ad- 
mitting that loyp became l5p the equation of aXcoTrtj^ and 
lopa9a- is regular. It is true that Brugmann, Qrundriss I. 
§ 188, questions the possibility of this loss of u after 6 except 
before m under certain conditions. That this view is too 
narrow has been lately proved by Bechtel (Hauptprob. p. 
273 ffi) who extends the cases to m, I, r, 8, t and sees no 
reason to limit thenr to any particular consonants. As ample 
material may be found by reference to him I need only add 
one or two additional examples which suggest themselves, 
such as Feist*s equation* of O. Norse bdl with bli/ (adding 
^a>X€09 and Skt. bhilmi with hesitation); so Greek KtoKvay 
goes with Skt. kdcati, Lith. kaukti ; Kpoi^co goes with xpavyi] 
and both with Skt. kruf ; d)xpo^ again most probably is con- 
nected with av'x^ew of which the original sense must have 
been " to be yellow," comparing the sense of avxMP^^ ^^^ 
avxH'el^ T€ KaK&^ Koi deiKea eatraL (w 250). That the Latins 
should have called gold ayh-ro-m " the yellow (metal)" rather 
than aj^-o-m "the (metal) of the dawn" seems to me a 
natural supposition', but if Lith. auksas was really borrowed 
from Latin it appears to confirm Festus* testimony to ausom. 
On the other hand aurwn appears as an exception in Mr 
Conway's Verifier's Law in Italy (p. 79), and he has to explain 
it by popular connexion with Aurora, 

The case for loup becoming lop for the European group 
of languages at all events is therefore fully established, and 
although the prothetic vowel in Greek needs discussion it 
must be reserved for a full examination of that phenomenon. 



1 So more recently G. Meyer in Idg, Forsch, i. p. 328 w. , who seems to 
labour under some strange misapprehension. Armenian akowes can not 
represent aXopes except as=[a]Xopekos or [a]Xopesos; of these the former 
corresponds exactly to lopdga- the latter to nothing whatsoever. Yet dX(6x^^ 
cannot possibly =topafa-, but is clearly identical with aXowes !! 

a Got, Etym, p. 16. 

3 It is probable that h from §h would vanish before r, although instances 
of it do not seem to occur. 
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The immediate precursor of this Greek form must have 
been lukos, and not ujqos (which would give *a\7ro9) or even 
uluqos as there is no trace of initial f ^ Of such a form 
as lukos the only explanation rests upon a theory which was 
first, I think, advanced by Corssen but has been developed 
successively by Bugge {K. Z, XX. 2 flf.), v. Bradke {Z.D.M.O. 
XL. 351) and Osthoflf (M, U. v. 77)^ It is that I.-E. had the 
forms ru and lu as alternatives for the combinations ur and 
uj. The evidence in favour of this is not without its weight, 
but such a complete inversion — consonant becoming sonant, 
sonant becoming consonant, and order transposed — is so diffi- 
cult to account for logically, and so phonetically strange, that 
one may be pardoned for not accepting it as a final state- 
ment of the facts'. As far as lukos is concerned an easier 
explanation is possible. From the combinations ^ru- ylu- 
the u would disappear at once by dissimilation. Of this an 
excellent example is afforded by the forms of ipveo, which 
contains the root uer combined with the F. S. eu so that we 
have types of the form yeru- ureij, and yru*. The first of 
these is represented by Greek f^epvofiai, the second by pvofiai 
(cf. SeiKvv' for hiKvev- after Sclkvv'), the third by i-pvo/nai, 
where the prothetic e shews that its immediate predecessor 
had initial r, i.e. had lost the ^. If then the u of lukos is 
explicable the loss of the ij presents no difficulty. 

The frequent presence of v in the neighbourhood of an 
original velar which becomes a guttural in Greek has excited 
a suspicion that there is some causal connexicgi between 
them. The prevailing view seems to be that it is the v 
which prevents the q from developing the labial affection, 
and this appears to be taken by Brugmann (Ords. i. §§ 426 — 
429), although on p. 316 he distinctly contemplates the possi- 
bility that the causation may have to be inverted. 

^ e.g. ol di \vKoi <Ss ends the line t 156. 
a Cf. also Frohde B, B, xiv. 106 f. 

' So P. Persson, Z, Lehre de WurzeUrweiterung^ &o., p. 132 n. 
* Of. 0. R, VI. 58. Per Persson's view (Wzerweitg, <feo., p. 231, of. 128) 
is different. 
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That the latter is the better view seems to me to follow 
from these facts. (1) It is not proved that origl. q before 
origl. u does not labialize in Greek, and the phonetic proba- 
bilities point the other way. (2) In all the certain examples 
the V is without etymological justification. It is therefore 
the presence of the v and not the non-labializing of the velar 
which has to be explained, and that is only to be done by 
assuming that the velar causes the v. 

I should therefore re-state Brugmann's " 2. Idg. g, g, oh = 
urgr. k^, g^, hh^'* (Grds. I. p. 314) — which in any case should 
add **vA;, ^g, ^kh,'' the labial affection and the explosive be- 
ing really simultaneous — as follows 

'l. k*, g» kh^ 
2. I.-E. q, a, ah = urgr. 



2. vk, wg, »kh, 

3. k^ g'*, kh^ 
L4. '^k, "g, «*kh. 



The first and second of these subdivisions then proceed to 
develope into labials or dentals as he describes; the third 
and fourth develope respectively into kv, yv, yy, and vk, vy, vx- 

As the rule under this aspect is not yet recognized, it 
may be as well to give the materials for it, beginning with 
the accepted etymologies. 

These are 

1. vv^ stem vif^T- = n^kt-. Cf. Lat. noct-; Skt. aktd 

(= eq*--)- 

2. yvvi] = g^n-. Cf g^n in fivdofiat, and g^n"- in fiavd, 

3. kvk\o(; = k""kl-o-. Cf Skt. cakras, A.S. hweohl. 
Generally regarded as reduplicated from the root qel to 

revolve, but there is something to be said for Fick's* root qeq, 
(cf Skt. karate) meaning primarily "to bend," then, ''to bend 
round," "girdle," "encompass." 

4. <f>XvKTL^y (f>\vKTaiva, olvo-(f>\iry' beside <^\ey8 in <^\e^. 
There has been considerable discussion over this root. It 

is not easy to gather from the § in the Qrundriss (i. 427 c), 
whether Brugmann regards the v as generated by the velar 
or not. Persson {op. cit p. 173 n. 2) has no doubt that he, 

1 W&rt* I. p. 22. 
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Brugmann, does so regard it, and holds himself that it should 
be considered suffixal ; comp. ib, p. 223. I cannot regard his 
conclusions as altogether satisfactory, for if his assumption of 
if)\'V'y enables him to see an exact parallel to ^XvSao) it only 
does so at the cost of separation from <^X€y8, which cannot 
possibly be referred to his root bhle^g. In view of <^\t;a> 

and ^XvSack) the possibility of (fyX-v-y cannot be questioned, 
but the facts seem to point rather to the following arrange- 
ment : — 

(1) V bhlea (whether further to be analysed or not ?) 

Gk. ^XeyS-, Lat. fltu) (= iio^jo = fleyo), and bhlg- bhl^g- in 
'(f}\vy' (f>\vKTi<; &c. 

(2) Vbhl^U (probably bhl-e^-^) weak bhlu- in ^Xeco, 
<f)Xv(o (? = (f>\v'<r'(o) in Lat. fliw (= flo^o = fle]j6) fluvius (cf. 
pltu), pluvius) flumen. With secondary form in ^Xv-f©, 
(l>kvSda> &c. (Persson op, dt 131, Brugmann Idg. Forsch. I. 
504 n\). 

(3) V bhelgh. O.N. bylgja, Lat. jluctus, flood, for */ulctm, 

*fulxi by the influence of fliio, to which they were referred 
from their sense, aided possibly by the influence of lost perfs. 
^flexi from fluo = bhlegd and *flui from fluo = bhley o. 

5. 01^1;%- = (o)n"kh-, cf. na'^qh in Skt. nakha-y onqh-, Lat. 
unguis. 

The g in the Latin word is due to assimilation to the 
nasal. Persson (op. dt. p. 226) regards the v in ovvx' as of 
the same nature as in 6i/vfia beside opofia, in which he is 
probably mistaken. 

6. Tpvaaa) = tr"k-j[o beside a-rpa/crof;, Miiller's Hand- 
buck n." p. 235. 

7. fipvyfjLo*: is connected with Arm. krdel by Hiibsch- 
mann Arm. Stud. no. 152, and he makes Arm. c = I.-E. q, 
but this is not certain. 

To these I venture to add the following with more or less 
confidence. 

8. fcvKvo^ is a word of exactly similar formation to no. 

1 For other possible deriyatives of a primitive bhl- see Persson op. cit. 
35, 109, 110, 132, and Feist, Got. Etym. pp. 20, 21, nos. 103, 106. 
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3 supra and is from a root qa'*n of which the radical mean- 
ing may have been "to please/' This is nearly retained by 
Skt. ca/i, but has specialized in kvkvo^ to "pleasing by sight," 
"brightness." 

9. KvXKo^, ie k"l-j[o from the root qel; so KvKiviea), &c. 

10. {T/cu/Ltvo? = sk'^m-no-s from s-qa'*m, cf. qa'*m in Skt. 
cam "to suck." 

11. aKvkaKe^y cf. Hesych. airdiaice^' kvv€^ (? <nrd\aK€^), 

12. KvXa' ra viroKarw t&v ^\€(f>dp(ov KocXcofiara, Hesych. 
might be taken with no. 9, but comparing Lat. oculus it is 
more probably k"-lo- where k^ represents -q- the weak fonii 
of oq-. 

13. The suffixes vk [uy] are the forms which in 
Greek are assumed by the suffixes -qo- [-go] in their 

reduced stage. See Brugmann Ords. ii. pp. 384--387. The 
Ablaut of root and suffix in declension has not yet been 
thoroughly mastered but in all probability certain forms had 
the suffix in the full stage, others in the weak. Hence by 
opposite levellings Skt. vartakas and Qk. oprv^. So also 
afjLTTv^, KoKv^ needs a word: it is quite distinct from 
kv\l^ (see infra) and comes from the root kel, Lat. celo, Gk. 
/caXuTTTO). KdKvTTTto howcver must not be taken as proving 
original kj^uq-: it contains the suffix (or suffixes) -up- also 
seen in Spvirrco beside Bipay, 8opd\ kv\l^ on the other hand 
is from the root qel of nos. 3 and 9 : the suffix -tf is not 
original but for -v^ by dissimilation (cf. ttai/vto?'). Ilvv^ 
in all probability does not contain this suffix. 

14. KcaKvo) = kok^jo from qo(i})q-io. Cf. Skt. kocati, 
Lith. kaukti, 

15. KV(o and ia5a/> = k"s- from qa'^s-. Skt. cos "to split 
or cleave." 

1 Possibly also in Lit. trupiis, * crumbling,' from the root ter 'to bore,* 
Per Persson, op. cit. p. 159. Compare his following pages, whence it appears 
that he would analyse the suffix into -u-p-. Without going thus far, I would 
add Lat. vol-up- which is to be separated by its sense from iXirls, fXirofuu 
(Skt. varC'), 

* See however Idg, Forsch. i. p. 504. 
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16. TTvtepo^ may possibly belong to peq- in iria-ao) &c., 
if the primary sense was " to knead." 

17. dfivaa-a) is possibly to be referred to Skt. makha, 

18. yvla^g^-ia, from gas- in /Scurrd^eip and Latin 

veru ' a spit ' (on which meat is raised) = gas-u. Compare 
also Gothic kas "a vessel" and Feist, p. 64. (Not Latin 
gero = ges-5.) 

19. yvfiv6(s = g"m-no. The root is aem, of fiaLvco and 

venio, originally meaning " to move " simply. Any idea that 
clothes are not a hindrance to paotion is based upon im- 
perfect experience of classical over-garments. 

20. yvXio^;' 6 'H/oa^\^9, xal dfyyeiov oSoiTropiKOP el^ 
airodea-iv r&v dvayKauov ^ i'XP&VTO oi aTpaTL&rav Hesych. 
A connexion with ^aXdimov seems possible. 

I do not wish to assert that we have here twenty 
certain examples, but I think that those which are certain, 
with any additional weight which those that are probable 
lend them, justify the addition of 

21. XvKo^ = lukos = ]^)l"kos = jjlqos. 

The exact conditions which determine this vocalizing of 
the labial affection, (which is clearly a question of syllabism), 
can hardly yet be laid down : in fact 7^1/17 : ^ava : fivdofiai 
shew that it will not be easily done. 

Finally as regards the examples in which the guttural in 
Greek is alleged to be due to an v: the above proof is 
aflBrmative, and would not be vitiated by a complete de- 
monstration that V could cause q &c. to become Qk. k &c., 
unless the v in all the above words is etymologically ac- 
counted for. Otherwise all examples of v + k &c. = u -h q &c. 
merely go to shew that a neighbouring v was a predisposing 
cause to produce ^k &c., instead of ^k &a But of such 
examples the only one seriously important is €771517 beside 
voveo, if this be taken as proved. The other example in 
Ords, I. § 428 c, (yoyyv^o) beside 0oi], carries its own refuta- 
tion in 7009 : i\axv^ in 429 c) rests perhaps on less evidence 
than one would believe, for a much quoted word. As a 
matter of fact it seems to have originated in Pindar's e\a- 
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'Xyrrripv^ which contains the root Ingh of i\a(f>p6<: in the 

form e)Inkh"-. The form iXax^va then arose as a misreading 
of 'Kaxeia in two Homeric passages (i 116, k 509) imitated 
in h, Horn. Ap. 197, hence i\dxi-o'To<: in h. Horn, Merc, 573 for 
eKdditrro^ but never ika^y^ in classical Greek. Brugmajnn 
has reverted to this point in Indog, Forsch, I. p. 504 £, where 
he appears to throw over the opinion ascribed to him by 
Persson, that the guttural produces the u-vowel. I have 
elsewhere endeavoured to shew that his explanation of 
Karatr^mtrai, through a form zgu- &c. is unnecessary^ and 
only mention it here because he adds two further examples, 
v^Lrj<; beside ^io^ and ^ovkoKo^ beside aliroXo^, As regards 
the former the derivation seems sufficiently plausible, but as 
regards the latter the Latin opilio makes it probable that 
aiiroXo^ and ^ovk6\o<; are of diflferent origins. Moreover 
in Doric ^toKoko^ the k is present although v does not 
precede. 

IV. Latin. 

1. lupus. The accepted explanation of this is that 
it is a borrowed word, probably from Sabine, as it is referred 
to ylqo- and q does not become p in Latin. For reasons 
given below I am far from being convinced of that rule, and 
it seems to me highly improbable that a word of this kind 
should have been borrowed. Names of unfamiliar objects 
and those peculiar to certain localities are adopted, but it is 
absurd to suppose that the wolf with its legendary place in 
Roman history should come under either head. Besides 
lupo- gives the form exactly. 

2. vulpes. No amount of ingenuity will equate this 
with dXMTrrj^y whereas with the frequent Latin change of 
class^ and the jp as a representative of q, it suits well with 
yjqos. As regards the latter change, it may certainly be a 
borrowed word, but one fact bearing on the labialism of velars 
in Latin does not seem to have been taken into consideration. 
It is this: the abbreviation for the district of Rome called 
the Subura was svc i.e. sug- as we know from inscriptions, 

J C, R. VI. 277. 2 Vulpus not before George Meredith. 
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the testimony of Varro (i.Z. v. c. 2), Quintilian (l 7. 29) and 
Festus (p. 309 MiilL). Now if this were merely evidence 
that the name Svhura was derived from a root containing a, 

it might of course be replied that the district was inhabited 
by Sabines, and they brought their own name with them ; but 
it does more than that, it proves that the change took place 
at Rome between the introduction of writing, say 500 B.C. 
and classical times, and if there were two different sets of 
phonetic changes going on in different districts of Rome, why 
need we be surprised at any number of irregularities in 
Latin ? Suhura however does not, while vulpes does, conflict 
with Bugge*s view that g became b before original u. (B. B. 

XIV. 59 f.) His alternative suggestion, that the variation 
depends on the position of the accent, is I think much less 
likely. Compare Hoflinann's theory that I.-E. qy became 
Latin p (B. B. xviii. 149). 

V. Gothic. 

1. vulfs. In view of the constant assimilation of ;^ 
to / by a neighbouring labial, this may be regarded as 
regular for uiqos. The other root seems to have no repre- 
sentative. 

YI. Lithuanian. 

1. vilkas is regular. 

2. The only difficulty with this language is that 
Fick Worterbuch^ 11. 249, H. D. MiUler B. B. xiii. 315, and 
even Brugmann Ords, ii. p. 237, give a Lithuanian form 
lape as cognate with aXdm]^, This I cannot understand, 
as, apart from the other difficulties, Lithuanian a does not 
appear to equal either ey, o^, oy, or u. 

Li conclusion I should mention that, although mine 
differs from it, there is an interesting similar attempt to 
classify these words, by Mr. T. C. Snow in the Transactions of 
the Oxford Philological Society for 1884 — 5, p. 18 f. — that 
H. D. Miiller Lc, also identifies lupus with lopdga (so also 
Moulton, Proceedings of the Camh. Phil. Soc, May 22, 1890) 
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and connects \vko<: with Xv^^^ — and that Fick, Wdrterbach^ I. 
p. 135 also analyses yl-qo- but makes the root ul or yel, ' to 
howl/ cf. Gk. vKaKrim, 



My attention was drawn to the word aXowriyf in August 
1891 for reasons which made it necessary to consider its 
cognates, and in particular its relation to alowes. The result 
in what is practically the above form was written down 
at that time. Unfortunately the digression, which could 
hardly be avoided, on the groups vk &c. in Greek, led 
directly to two topics — the guttural series, and pre-Greek 
accentuation — which if followed up would completely have 
swamped the main subject, Fox and Wolf. I have therefore 
allowed the form of my paper to remain essentially un- 
altered, but it may be as well for my own credit, and for 
the benefit of casual readers, to protest against any idea 
that the rule propounded on pp. 194 ft* is there proved. 
Elsewhere will be found my belief that to prove a rule 
there are three things needful. 1. Derivations otherwise 
exact. 2. The precise conditions stated. 3. All examples 
to the contrary disposed of. I have given the positive 
evidence ; the conditions most probably depend on the two 
(or one of the two) important subjects just mentioned ; and 
the examples to the contrary cannot be ascertained till the 
conditions are known. 

I add two remarks which would have found their place, 
had the paper been re- written. 

1. If my position as regards * descriptive ' nouns is 
good it seems to follow that all nouns which defy this 
analysis are to be classed in one of three groups: (a) borrow- 
ings, (b) isolations, i.e. all cognates have accidentally been 
lost, (c) survivals from a more remote period. Of the 
former two I have no examples to hand ; of the third, words 
like TTvp, fire, the pronouns, and perhaps the numerals may 
be cited. Such a remote period would not be very far 
removed from the interjectional state of language, and 
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implies a lower degree of mental development than even 
the formation of 'descriptive' nouns. These words are 
moreover suffixless, and therefore the morphological evidence 
points also to their greater antiquity. 

It must not be thought that this cuts away the ground 
for fixing the primitive home of the race, because it postu- 
lates a period anterior to the * descriptive/ while the words 
like "beech" &c., on which so much weight is justly placed, 
are clearly themselves descriptive in their origin. By the 
Indo-European language is meant the language as it was 
spoken (or rather, what we can reconstruct of such language) 
before the dispersal of the race ; and by the home of the 
Indo- Europeans is meant the last position they occupied 
before the dispersal began. 

2. Bechtel, in his Hauptprobleme, p. 113 f., discusses 
some of my examples of Greek u, and gives another ex- 
planation. He believes that a becomes v in Greek, and that 
under similar circumstances (not defined) v is preferred in 
the vicinity of a velar or a labial (of labials producing it he 
adduces no examples). If his treatment of a were accepted 
throughout, the whole system of the modem school crumbles 
about their ears, and in this particular case his best examples 
for 1 = 9 are all capable of other explanations. Perhaps 
then my empiric rule that the v belongs to the velar may be 
allowed to sweep away the support which his would receive 
from kvkXo^ &c. Of course his theory leaves the loss of the 
initial consonant in \vko^ out in the cold, and he would 
probably adhere to v. Bradke's explanation. 

H. D. DARBISHIRE. 
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NOTE ON THE DESIDERATIVE AND 

INTENSIVE. 



Whitney tells us 0§1031) that in regard to the insertion 
of the ' auxiliary ' vowel i the desiderative follows in general 
the analogy of the future. Thus we have 



Future. 


Desiderative. 


apsydti 


ipsati 


gamisydti 


jigamisati 


gasydti 


jigasati 


gopsydti 


jtigupsate 


grahiaydti 


jigrahisati 


chetsydti 


clchitsati 


tari^ydti 


tltarisati tftirsati ) 
ttitursatij 




dasydti 


dfdasati 


drohisydti ) 
dhroksydti j 

X. __•_• 1 1 


dtidrohisati 1 

• 




dtidhruksati 

A?-_ ?__ f^. 


•L J. 



This suggests an original close connection in form between 
the future and the desiderative. In sense the connection is 
sufficiently obvious from the dispute whether the * future' 
usages of the Greek subjunctive and optative were derived 
from the idea of 'will' and 'wish' in those moods, or 
whether the historical development was exactly the reverse. 
The close linguistic connection is admitted on either side. 

The opinion here advocated is that the desiderative is a 
denominative in -o from a noun in -Sy while the future is 
derived by aid of the suffix -jo : so that the primitive sense 
of the two forms was approximately the same ; gamisydti 
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and {ji)gam%sati both meant originally * he plays the goer ' 
'he is intent on going'. 

In defence of this explanation we have, so far as 
meaning is concerned, the strongest evidence in the so-called 
'second' futures, such as datdsmi, which from meaning 'I 
am a giver ' came to be used in the sense of ' I am ready to 
give '. The transition from this to a future or desiderative 
meaning is in both cases easy and direct. 

In point of form the explanation is equally defensible. 
Types of the future are 

(1) dasyfiti (3) bhavisydti 

(2) bhaksydti (4) tansydti. 

Now all these forms of the stem are to be found in «- 
nouns : (1) das itself occurs in the Eg- Veda as member of 
compounds sudds and ddsvat, and there are many parallel 
forms, such as bhas jfids, which are treated by Brugmann, 
Gr. II p. 398 § 134 ; (2) bhaks-, which appears in bhaksd and 
bhdksati, is a secondary from a noun *bhajas and parallel to 
Lith. tamsd Gk. Gi(fi)ao<; and others discussed by Brugmann, 
ibid. p. 387 § 132. The strong form of the root is in these 
cases not original, though occasionally Indo-European, and, 
as we shall see, this very verb bhdksati has a parallel with 
the expected weak form; (3) bhavis- and its kin have 
numerous analogies in bhdvis(nu) krdvis tuvis — &c. ; lastly 
(4) tarlsydti and grahlsydti contain the identical form which 
appears in tavisa &c. 

An objection may be raised on the ground of the re- 
duplication in the desiderative. Yet there is strong evidence 
that the reduplication was originally, here as elsewhere, 
optional or rather functional: just as it is proved to have 
been in the inchoative forms by the Greek ^da/ca) &c., and 
Latin gnosco as compared with yuyvda-Kw. In point of fact 
there is a great number of unreduplicated desideratives in 
the Sanskrit itself. To pass by the admitted cases dipsati 
and dhtpsati from dabh, dhikfoH from doA, sik^ati from sah, 
fiksati from gak, pUsatd from pat &c., it is evident, as 
Whitney has already pointed out (Sk. Gr. *§ 1040), that 

17 
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* some of the apparent roots in the language with sibilant 

* final are akin to the desideratives in origin/ The most 
obvious of these are 

hdsate * he races ' * goes emulously * v, hd * go/ 

dhisamdna v. dM (cf Whitney ii p. 83 s. dhi), 

rdsate ' he gives ' v, ra * give/ 

mraksati ) ' he rubs * v. mrg * stroke/ 

mrksati ) 

bhdsati * he shines ' v. bhd ' shine/ 

{miymiksati ' he mixes ' v. mig * mix/ 

dksati * he attains, pervades ' v. af ' attain, pervade/ 

ndksati * he reaches ' v. nag ' reach/ 

hhaksati ' he eats ' v. hhaj * eat/ 

ddkmte * he is able * cf. Be^io^ doceo &c. 

"dksati ' he increases * v. vaj * be strong/ 

sdksat vide Grassmann's Diet. v. sah * be able/ 

Idksati * he marks ' v. lag ' attach ' laksd * a mark/ 

grosati ' he hears ' v. gru * hear/ 

All of these are certainly denominatives : cf. the nouns 
mrksd and mraksa, bhds, miksd. aksd, ndksatra, bhaksd, 
ddksa, vaksdnJd, saksa, laksd. mdksate from moksa is the 
desiderative in use from mwc. It should further be noted 
that the Sk. rule which permits a noun in -a to be formed 
from every desiderative stem is only an inversion of the fact 
that the desideratives are denominatives from secondaries 
in -a from nouns in -«. Thus the order would be grdva^, 
grosd and grusa, grosati and gugrusati. 

Less obvious cases are 

niksati * pierce ' v. inxig. 

hhiksate ' beg * v. bhaj. 

diksati * be consecrated ' v. daksa doceo &c. 

bhydsati ' fear ' v. bh% ' fear.' 

bhflsati ' verbreitet sich liber * Grassm. v. bhu * be.' 

hindsti ' hurt ' v. han * slay.* 

Of these (1) niksati bhiksati and hinasti contain the 
vocalism of pitsati &c., namely I. E. ^, which Bartholomae 
has recently shown (B. B. xvii 91 — 130) to be a member 
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of the 8- scale. In dtksati as in stksati &c., the same vowel 
appears lengthened; (2) hhydsdti must be related on the 
one hand to the causal hhlsayate, to bhismd (v. hhvmd) and 
hhwciy on the other hand to the Atharvan forrti bhiydsdna 
* timid.' Can anything be clearer than that we have here a 
desiderative from an s- noun bhiyds R V. or bhyas from 
bM 'to fear', a noun whose weakest stem occurs in the 
secondary bkUal The other participles, in -soAia (Whitney 
^§ 897) are to be similarly explained. We have namasdnd 
from ndmaa, rabhasand from rdbhds, jrayctsand from jrdyas, 
ohasand from dhds, dhiycbsand (cf. dhlsamand) from is/dhl, 
favasdnd from fdvas, sahamnd from sdhas; while yama- 
sand and mandasdndy not having existent s- nouns by their 
side, will have been formed on the analogy of the rest: 
cf the denominative stanasyati 'seeks the breast* from stdjia 
(Whitney ^§ 1059 e). Many of the above are connected with 
certain obscure 1st sing. pres. indicatives in -se, whereof 
Whitney treats (§ 894 d) under the s- aorist, but whose 
'present' sense has never been questioned. Such a case is 
yajase v. yajds. These are, in fact, just such denominatives 
from nouns in -«, as we have been discussing. Whitney's 
treatment of these under the head of the s- aorist does 
however raise a suspicion whether the s- aorist and the is- 
aorist themselves be not really in origin denominatives from 
nouns in -s: (3) bhilscUi 'extend over,' is separated by 
Bohtlingk and Roth s.v. from bh4sati 'adorn.' Grassmann 
however unites them, and they may both be, as B. and R. 
conceive the first to be, secondaries from bhu ; 

bhusayati \ : bkAvcis = bhlaayate) : bhiyds 
bhusa ) bhlsd J 

(4) hindsti and hinsati have the same vocalism as niksati &c. 

It thus appears that the desideratives are not a class 
apart. There are numerous verbs of the same form which 
are used without a desiderative sense; and some obvious 
denominatives such as mdksate are in use as desideratives. 
It is impossible to separate niksati ndksati bhiksate bhdksati 
frdsati bhiisaU, which are not used as desideratives, from 

17—2 
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pitsati {viyvatsati mdksate dhisati, which are so used. Hence 
it is probable that the desiderative sense was historically 
posterior, and that all the verbs in question were originally 
denominatives formed from secondary nouns in -sa from 
those in -s. Thus such a form as bhdksati (from bhaksd 
from *bhdja8) * he plays the eater ' * he is ready to eat * came 
to mean (1) 'he eats' (2) 'he wishes to eat' (3) *he will 
eat.' Compare the following derivatives from stems in -ter: 
(1) Sk. pitarati 'he plays the father' (2) datdsmi *I will 
give' (3) parturio esurio 'I am about to give birth ' * I desire 
to eat.* 

The futures are simply variants in -jo- from the same 
stems. An I. E. example of the nouns which gave rise to 
this denominative is Sefto?. Both the nouns and the 
verbs are common in Sk. : thus we have namasyds apaayds 
sahasyds and namasydti apasydti (ravasydti. The futures 
in -isydti have their analogies in karisyds &c. = I. E. qorSsids, 
those in -sydti have analogies in Sef to?, ydksyas \/yah, a^io^;, 
ascia = acsia &c. 

The Intensive. 

Typical forms of the Intensive are tarvtarti nonamti 
tartarti nonoti jagarti, and those with short vowels, such as 
cdHkarti. 

These may be explained by assuming a primitive type 
ne^m'^neyafti, which on the analogy of dvandvas like Indra- 
s&rrwi we may suppose to have had a double accentuation. 
The existing forms were doubtless derived from this type by 
such shortenings as are evidenced in the case of nouns 
(v. Brugm. Gr. ii § 52 pp. 90 — 1). Thus arose on the one 
hand nei^a'neuti = navmoti, on the other ney^neyia'ti = nona- 
mti. The remaining forms would be due to a combination 
of the two types. 

F. W. THOMAS. 



THE SANSKRIT FIFTH CONJUGATION AND THE 

U DETERMINATIVE'. 



To this conjugation are commonly referred only kardmi 
ksandmi tandmi tarutd manuti vandmi sandmi handmi. We 
may expect, however, to find verbs which, having once be- 
longed to this class, have passed into other conjugations. 
This is rendered likely by certain forms which we find in 
connection with the closely related nu class. Thus we have 

invati = indti * stir up*. 

pinvdti ^ pdyate 'fatten', Gk. ircalvo}. Remains of a 

form pindti are seen in pinvanA and pinvire 

(Whitney ' Verb Forms' p. 96). 
jinvati =jindti. 
dhinvdti = dhindti. 

In these cases it is customary to speak of roots inv pinv jinv 
dhinv. But it is plain, as Whitney notes, that invati and the 
rest are merely thematized forms of nur- verbs. The meta- 
plasm evidently began in the 3rd. pers. pi., which firom both 
invati and inoti would be invanH, Thence the thematic 
vowel spread to other parts of the verb. 

Now by the side of tarutd there exists in R.V. and on- 
wards a verb titrvati with the same meanings. This is, it is 
clear, a secondary from tar, and we are now in a position to 
infer its origin in agreement with Whitney, who observes of 
the similar form j4rvati that it is 'doubtless a secondary 
formation (u- or eighth class) from jrjur* tilrvati arose from 
Hurvdnti, 3rd. pers. pi. of an once existent tardmi, which 

1 This paper, it ahoald be stated, was in the printer's hands before the 
writer had received the new volome of Bmgmann's Grundrim, 
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survives in the Srd. sing, middle tamU, We may now asso- 
ciate with Hrvati a number of similar cases : — 

1. dMrvati ' injure' * kill' ' fell'. 

This verb is connected — doubtless through the sense 
of 'make motionless, lifeless' — with the root dliar 
*hold* 'fix*. This at first sight rather improbable 
derivation can be made quite certain. For in dhru, 
which is merely another form of dhurv, we find both 
meanings together. Thus 

dhruvati = (1) * be firm' (2) * kill'. 

dhrvjva = * firm ' * fixed'. 

dhruti = (1) ' destiny' (2) ' deceit'. 

Another form of the root — on which infra — occurs 
in dhvdrati * deceive' * destroy*, and the same idea of 
violence appears in a different derivative from the 
same root, viz. dhrs, whence dhrsiUs dpaav^ &c. The 
stem dharu is found in dharima R.V. 'steadfast' 
'earth', Opavo), Lat./rai^ &c. 

2. jilrvati ' hurt' * consume' esp. by fire. 

The verb belongs to jurdti jilryati * grow old' 'decay' 
jdrati 'grow old' 'waste away' (v. Whitney s.v.), 
yrjpa<: &c. The stem jam also in jdriUha * flesh 
flaccid with old age', ypavf;, gravastdlus &c. 

3. pdrvaWmV. 

We find also parvati in the same sense. The simple 
stem in pipdrti wlfiTrXafiev &c. ; the stem paru in 
purljo 'full' Gk. TToXiJ?, puriisa 'man' cf. purvdyati 
'inhabit' and perhaps TleXaayol, 

4. g4rvati * raise' ' endeavour'. 

The stem garu is seen in garva * pride', garvati ' be 
proud', gurA 'heavy', Greek ^pvto, Lat. ingruo (cf. 
gravidus and Sk. guiriu in the sense of 'pregnant'), 
^apv^y gravis &c. : the root in grndmi ' praise*, 
gurate 'greet' 'make effort', gdrta * a high seat'. As 
regards the changes of meaning : ' praise' is derived 
from 'extol' V. Grassm. s.v.; the remarkable variations 
of meaning in gur& 'heavy' 'venerable' 'difficult' 
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'haughty' 'grievous* 'vexatious* are all reflected in 
the Oreek and Latin equivalents ^apv^ and gravis. 

5. v/rvati ' hurt' * kill*. 

The stem am in arvati ' hurt' ' kill*, arus ' wound* : 
the root in ar{ 'strife* 'enemy', Gk. ept?, rndmi 
'reach* 'excite', drna arnavd 'the stormy ocean*, 
irOfSydti * be angry', trsyati ' envy *, ira * strong 
drink*. 

6. dUrvati * hurt* * injure*. 

The root in helpta drndti &c. : the stem in darva 
'spoon* (from the sense of 'hollow*, cf. dara 'cave*) 
'goblin*, ddru 'tearing* 'destructive* 'a club*, da- 
runa 'hurtful*, Gk. hopv Spv<: &c. 

7. milrvati ' hind\ 

The root in muraii ' bind*, mur ' a wall *, mur ' bind- 
ing', mura 'a kind of plant', Gk. dfjuaXKa 'sheaf ; 
the stem in maru = maurvl *a kind of plant' 'hemp', 
maru ' kind of plant', murvd = Zd. manrva * kind of 
plant', maruva, Gk. fi£kv, Latin malva. 

8. jtvati 'live'. 

The root in jindti, jinvati, ^La = Sk. jyd, jScvio), vita ; 
the stem in ^109, vlvOyjayAs ' victorious*. 

9. sfvyaii ' sew*. 

The root in slman = Ifid^, sydti sinvati sindti, Lat. 
sinus ; the stem in KarrvtOy suo &c. 

10. divy ati * shine\ 

The root in dina 'day*, Lat. perendinus ; the stem in 
DyauSy Zei/9, dies &c. 

1 1. devati ' lament*. 

The root in day ate ' destroy* ' have pity on* ; the 
stem in dywna 'sorrowful*, and perhaps in oifu9 = 
* vi'dyAs, 

12. dhdnvati ' put or be in rapid motion*. 

The root in dhanati dadhanti with the same mean- 
ing; the stem in dlvdnus dhdnvan 'bow*, dhdnutr 
' speedy*. 
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13. danvati * go' * move*. 

The root in Sovio) Sova^ with causative sense ; the 
stem in ddnu ' demon'. 

14. parbati (= *parvati) * go* ' move*. 

The root in ireipfo, vepdco, pipdrti &c. ; the stem in 
pdrvan = irelpapy pdrvata, pdrvs 'rough' 'knotty' 
' joint*, parusd the same, prut 'going' 'leaping' and 
the ^pru, Gk. irpvXi^ hiairpvato^. The notion of 
'knot' along with that of 'end' in ireipap comes 
from that of 'joint'. 

15. garvati ' hurt' ' kill '. 

The root in grndti 'crush' 'destroy' 'perish', i^dra 
' arrow', gardni ' sin', farlra ' body' &c. ; the stem in 
fdru 'arrow', garvara 'darkness', glrvi 'destructive' 
= K€pal^(Oy faruna the same, Gk. Kopiivrj 'club' 

KpOVOD &c. 

16. narbati (*= narvati) ' go' ' move'. 

The root in nar = dviip nrnati nardyati ' lead ' ; the 

stem in naruna ' leader'. 

« 

1 7. carvati ' chew ' ' grind '. 

The root in curna ' powder' ; the stem in cam ' pot' 
' cloud' ' oblation of rice'. 

18. bhdrvati ' chew' ' devour' ' destroy'. 

The root is that of ^epeo 'carry' 'carry off'; the 
stem in bharvara (? sense), <f>opvvoi), <f>opvaa'(a, <f}d' 
pvy^. The primitive sense of bharu- will be ' using 
roughly' * mauling'. 

19. clvcUi ' cover' ' wear'. 

The root in cira 'rags', ciri 'veil', dna 'cloth' or 
' banner': the stem in clvara ' beggar's rags'. 

To close the list with forms from the roots tar kar and 
var, we have 

1. kurvdnti 'they do*, kanma and kdrvara 'deed', all 
in R.V. 

2. tilrvati, tarutf, tdrus, tdru, tdruria, Greek repv^, 
repvaKCDy rpvo), ropvprj. 



'^>^ 
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3. Vdrwna = Oifpavo^^ varutf, vdrHtha, urU = evpv^, 
urvd 'reservoir' 'prison' 'beach' &c. = Qk. ^po^, ipvoD, 
ipii/co), opvaao) &c. 



From the above list of verbs, of which some it is true 
may be analogical, two things at least are clear. In the first 
place, the class is plainly of ancient date and was once more 
widely spread than appears. In the second place it is clearly 
denominative : for evidently tdru is not formed from tarubi, 
but vice versa) taruU 'is quick' * victorious' is derived from 
tdmi 'quick' 'victorious*, this again is an adjective from tar. 
Similarly, pilrvati, 1 parvati, garvati, 2 parvati, dhanvati, gur- 
vatiy are not the source of the ancient noun-forms purA 
{7ro\i;9), gdru, pdrus, dhdnus, gur& {^apvsi), but denomina- 
tives from these, which in their turn are formed from par^ 
far, par, dhan, gar. taruU is formed from tdru just as in 
later times mdksate was formed from moksa, namasdnd from 
ndma^ and bhisdkti (which is at least Arian) from bhisdj. 
No doubt the class rose at a time when *tar6mi taruU were 
just as natural formations from tdru as was tarutf. That 
period was I.E., and we now turn to consider the representa- 
tion of the class in other languages. 

The Sk. supplies us with a hint to guide our search. 
For in kardmi, kariuna, kdrvara it is clear that the first 
vowel represents not I.E. i, but I.E. 8. This is confirmed by 
the which appears in Greek Sopv by the side of ddru darva 
dUrvati, in ttoXu? by the side of parvati purvati purA, in 
ovpav6^ opo9 by the side of vdruim urvati, in /copvvrj by 
the side of fd/nma garvati faru, in ropvvrf <^opvv7i &c. i 
appears in carvati, which is perhaps for that reason analogical, 
and in Greek repv^ ipv(o &c. Now, if we seek first for Greek 
words with o, we are at once introduced to a class of words in 
which the ancient connection between noun and denominative 
verb has been retained from I.E. times. I refer to the verbs 
and nouns of the type ^ovevto (f)ov€v^. This is the first group 
of verbs corresponding to the Sk. 5th class. 

1. ffiovev^ <f)ov€V(o. This class of verbs has been already 
treated by Wackemagel (K.Z. 24), who however derives them 
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from stems in eyu. In the nouns in -eiJ? he naturally finds 
the same stem. Now in this there is nothing improbable, 
since the suffixes lu and u exist, like jfi and o, side by side. 
But I submit that in Greek there is no evidence for the j, 
and it is not easy to see how ^aaCKev^ can stand for 
/3aaiKr)iv^ or jSaaiXij/ro^ for ^aai\r)i/uo<;, or how lapi]^ could 
ever arise from iaprjtv^. Surely it is simpler to start with 
an ordinary u- stem, nom. -tcs gen. ems loc. -^, and suppose 
with Brugmann that the long vowel has passed from the 
locative into the remainder of the declension; compare the 
case of 7ro\49 and the Iranian forms which Brugmann quotes 
Gr. II. § 261 p. 614. It may indeed be doubted whether ju 
ever existed as a primary suffix. Wackernagel admits that 
in dhdrayu asmayu &c. we have formations from verbs in ya 
by aid of the suffix seen in the desiderative adjectives in svry 
as IpsiUj. But he quotes janyu tanyu mayu bhujyu plyu and 
others as primary. The distinction is however purely 
fallacious, and no line can be drawn between the two cases. 
For of the cases quoted tanyu mayu plya are derived from 
the verbs tanyati mayate pfyati; bhujyu has passive sense 
and is derived from the passive bhujydte, while janyu does 
not occur in R.V. and may be a product of analogy. Even 
viv<; is a clear derivative from suidtai. It is not for nothing 
that, as Brugm. tells us Gr. ii. § 105 p. 299, the words in jw 
are found side by side with those in jo. It simply points to 
the fact that the former are derived from denominatives 
from the latter. As for iTnr€v^ and similar cases, I imagine 
them to have been boldly formed in Greek on the analogy 
<f>6vo<; : <f>ovev^ = i7r7ro9 : iinrev^. Lastly, there is no evidence 
for a suffix -eju- : for rghdyu and rtdyu, which are quoted, 
are plainly formed from rghayati and rtayaU, which are 
denominatives from *rghd and rtd in fgkdvan and rtdvan. 
So jardyu is derived from jard through *jardyati. In a 
word, there is no evidence either for a primary suffix m, or 
for % in the Greek nouns or verbs. 

Assuming therefore that <f>ov€v<; and <\>ovev(o are ^j^ stems, 
we have <f>ov€va) as the equivalent of I.E. ghon^^miy cf. 
kardmi = I.E. qorSumi. The v in the present was perhaps 
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preserved from a time when the declension was still non- 
thematic, as may be the case with aevca (regarded by 
Brugmann Gk. Gr.^ § 13 p. 31 as an Aeolism), whence aevrat 
still survives. Otherwise the v will have been restored from 
the future &c. In quite early times the verbs in -evo) came 
into connection with nouns in -09 and others, and this has 
obscured their relations to other words. But in some cases 
it is left intact. Thus in Homeric i^viox^vco we have a 
derivative from oy(€v^, and the weak form of the termination 
is found in oj(yp6^ i^vpo^. So ropevo) ropev^ are related to 
T€pv — Topvvrj, <f>op€v<; to <l>opvvfi ; iropevta = Sk. parvati, 

2. Secondly, we have traces of the class in the follow- 
ing: 

oKoXovOo^ 

iKevaofiai ) 

r}\v0ov j 

opovco 

KoXovto 

Kpovto 

oKevo) 

In the first of these the root is identical with that of cello, 
and the primitive sense is that of inciting. The determinative 
appears also in /ceXei/^o?, obviously a form of the same type 
as jdrutha vdruiha; d/cokovdo^ is the same word in com- 
position with srri. iXivaofiac and rjXvffov supply both the 
strong and weak form of the suffix, which also appears in 
cTTiyXv? &c. This enables us to settle the relationship 
between rjXvdov and rjXOov; the former comes from the 
determined, the latter from the simple root ; the d here and 
elsewhere seems to be originally an aorist suffix. Perhaps 
iXevdepo^: belongs to the same stem. The root is el, which 
no doubt is to be seen along with the determinative in Sk. 
drvan 'swift' and ardru 'moving*. It is not altogether 
improbable that the present of this verb survives in dXevo} 
*shun' 'escape*, which in any case belongs to this class: 
the weak form of the determinative in oXvaKto dXva/ca^(o 
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and a strengthened form in aX^capri = *aKfijropr). The root 
may be seen in iKavvw, and the stem 6\v in oKo6^ o\wo^. 
KoKovto contains the strong form koKov- to KoXf- in koXo^ 
calvua ktdva: Ka)\va> is another form of the same stem: 
KkafU clavis clavdo may belong to this root, of. ypav^ &c. 
The stem of opovco appears in 6pvfiayS6<; and ipayf}, perhaps 
also in ipevva : that of xpova) in Kopvvrj dirrc/cpv farvati 
(supra no. 15), xopv^ Kopvaaw corusco coruscus, I imagine 
that oKovoj belongs here and is identical with acuo. The a 
would seem from d/cii/coa to belong to the root : thus 

y : acnomi = fcaromi : krnomi 
acuo J ^ * , 

svnio : aTopvvfii 

&c. &c. 

Cf. Hesych. aKaKiu^' avviei^;, 

3. Thirdly, we have the forms of the type 

Tpoico = rptofca Sk. tllrvati. 

With the former cf pldvate and the words instanced below 
pp. 214 — 5 : with rpoia) cf., beside Hrvatiy the stem taru 
(supra), rpvo), and perhaps torvus and trux. There is no 
necessity for assuming with Bechtel (* Hauptprobleme &c.' 
c. 8) a loss of V in ttXcoto? &c. 

ifKwfto : ttXwto? = Sk. t4rvati : turtd, 

4. Fourthly, we have a number of verbs in -vw : — 

aKv<a ' be distraught ' v. aXi;?. 

dpifto 'draw water*; ? cf. epvco ^er. 

ekifo = volvo, 

(f)Kv(i> ; cf. ^\6a> <f)\vapLa <f>\€0}<; = ^\af 09 and Sk. bhal. 

Tpvco V. Tcpv' Sk. tdru, 

along with obvious denominatives such as yrfpvo) fieOvo), 
which could be formed at all periods. The verbs in -vvto, 
which so commonly stand by the side of those in -vo), are in 
origin denominatives from nouns and adjectives in -nno de- 
rived from the verbs. We may notice 
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dfiaXSvpta = dfiaXSvpuo : cf. Sk. mrdii/ mrdunl, 
fioXuvco ; cf. /jLcoKvco fidSiko^ afifiXvf; dfipKivta, 
oTpivto ; cf. Sk. taruna. 

I conceive fioXvvo) and orpvva) to have supplanted fioXvfo 
(-€va>) and rpiita (weak form of *Topeuco). A few other 
secondaries from the same u-stems may also be mentioned : — 

7m5o*<rft> V. vtv^ irerafiai &c. 
fiopv<ra'(a ; cf. Sk. maru ' desert*. 
repva-Kd) from ripv*; ; cf. rpvco orpvva), 
dfiapvaao) v. fiapfiapvyi], 
KaXvirrto v. KaXvjSrj /c€\v<f}Of; &c. 
opvaaw from ipv^ ; cf. 0/^09 urvti &c. 

In Latin we find a few verbs of the third type, viz. 

struo ; the u in stlrvi * priest* ; cf. Engl, strew &c. 

ingruo ; cf. ^puw gravis guru &e. 

^wo = <^\uo>. 

voZvo = eXuft). 

yijrvo : ci.formus depo^ gharnid, 

with obvious denominatives such as metuo &c. suo and spwo 
belong either here, as is most probable, or to the following 
class. The Latin v perfect, which has been associated with 
the Gk. and Sk. perfect participle, which in its turn contains 
our u (Johansson BB. xviil. p. 46 sqq.), may belong here. 
Thus genui may come from a present *genuo or *gignuo, 
derived from the stem genu in Sk. jan'As 'birth*, Lat. ignd- 
irus ingenuus: cf. yivvfiac, explained by Brugm. Gk. Gr.' p. 
155 as analogical. So tenui contains the u of tenuis conti- 
nuus, strdvi that of struo. 



In all the above cases we are dealing, as I conceive, with 
forms which, originally unthematic, have become thematic in 
Greek and Latin. But there is also a group of I. E. thematic 
verbs containing the u- determinative, namely the group 
containing p€<o, Sk. srdvati &c. To this class belong at least 

TrXew Sk. pldvdte ' float*. 
pea) Sk. srdvati 'flow*. 
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Sk. drdvati ' run*. 

Sk. dhrdvati ' stand firm \ 

The original sense of the first is the rocking motion of water, 
and the root is perhaps to be seen in pello 7rd\\(a TroXefio^, 
while the stem recurs in Sk. palvala * pool* TriyX^}? palus. 
The second case is still clearer: the root sar *go' usually 
means 'flow' in R.V. and has given rise to a number of common 
terms connected with water, e.g. sdras * pool', scdild (for 
*5aWZ(£) ' water', sarit 'river': the stem is found in serum 
(var. seru) and 6p6<: (= sorUds). That the stem drav contains 
a determinative appears from the parallel stems dra and 
dram (iSpafiov) : while dhrdvati belongs to the group No. 1 
supra, I imagine that other quasi-roots show the same for- 
mation. Thus the present prndti * hears* has been made the 
basis of a theory that ru becomes in Sk. r before an u in the 
following syllable (Brugm. Gr. I. § 46. pp. 41-2, OsthoflF, M.U. 
IV. pp. 215-6 n). But when we observe that the determina- 
tives u and nu alternate, as in kardmi v. hrndmi 'do', arop- 
vv/ic strndmi v. struo stlrviy bhdnlH v. Savo<; &c., it becomes 
likely that ^nu contains a primitive kel, from which ^lu is 
secondary^. If this is so, it is natural to connect with xeXeva^ 
and suppose an original passive sense 'to be struck'. 



But there remains a class of forms of a different nature 
and presenting far greater difficulties than do any of the 
above. Beside tar and taru we find also a form tvar in the 
sense of * hurry', and also with causal form and meaning. 
Were this an isolated phenomenon, we might perhaps ques- 
tion the truth of Whitney's remark that tvar is * a secondary 
from j^tr, tur\ But it is not an isolated case, as we will show. 
First as to tvar itself: we find in R.V. the verb turanydti 
'hasten' and the noun turanya 'hastening' 'haste*, also 
turdm,a and turanyCu, That this is from tvar and contains 
I. E. t« is proved by the Greek equivalent rvpavvo^. Hence 
also tiirni, which is derived from turdma, shows I. E. u. Now, 
so far as meaning is concerned, all these words might have 

^ So now Brugmann § 596. 2, p. 968, of the new volume of the Grundriss, 



. [ : bhilmi: bhurvdni. 



tllmi : turvdni. 
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been derived from tar : hence we must allow some close con- 
nection between t'^er and ter, and hence also between t^er 
and teru. orpvpto, which Fick, who Idg. Wort.* p. 91 writes 
*bhdru: bhur^* without comment, places {ibid. p. 64) under 
tvdro, shows the same relation in Greek. The following cases 
are of like nature : — 

1. bhurana 

m 

hhuranydti 

__ turdna 
turanydti 

The sense is that of violent action and the varia- 
tion appears also in irop<f>vpw furere v. <f>pvda'a'Ofiai,. 
The words belong to No. 18 supra, a connection 
which Whitney (s.v.) has already supposed. 

2. bhvrajanta occurs in R.V. in the sense of * steam * 
*boir, and is equated by Whitney to bhrjj 'roast'. 
The u follows the liquid in <f>pvya) : Latin frlgo con- 
tains a different stem. Sk. bhrjj = bhrs-j, while 
bhuraj = bhura-j ; <f>pi'^(o is equated by Thurneysen 
to I. K bhrzgo, (K. Z. xxx 351—3.) 

3. dhvdrati : dhUrvati : dhdrati 

= tvdrate : Hrvati : Mrati. 
Dhvar is identical with dharu dhru : v. supra No. 1. 

4. hvdrate \ hrundti | dhr&ti \ 
hvdlati > : -hruti \ = dhvdrati : dhruvd > 
'hvrti J &c. J &c. J 

hvdrate and hrundti are different presents from the 
same root meaning 'make crooked*. I do not doubt 
that hvar and haru bear the same relation to har 
'capture' 'be angry' 'destroy* that dhvar and dharu 
bear to dhar. The stem har in Gk. ^e/p x^P^"^ 
eifx^pv^ (Fick* p. 54) : hvar in Sk. hurd ' avenger', 
hura^' 'deceit': haru in hiruk, hur&k 'secretly' 
* separately* = Gk. x^p'^^* %pu<ro9 may belong here 
along with hariharit 'gold coloured*, hiranya *gold', 
hiri' 'gold coloured*, hdryati 'receive with pleasure* 
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* enjoy ', yaipeiv &c. The original sense will be 
' capture ', * deceive', * captivate '. 

5, jval jvar * be hot ' jurni * flame ' : vide supra No. 2. 

6. dvard * excluding * R. V. (v. Whitney s. v.) v. ddru 
danma Sopv, 

8/ TTTvpofjLat 'start' v. Trripv^i cf. Trrote© = Trrwf 4€c»), 

9. /cp(al3v\o^ V. Kopv/JL^o^: cf. KopvS6<; 'crested lark,' 
Sk. kurula * curl on forehead,* kurala the same. 

10. dmr (for dhvar) ' door * Ovpa fores may well belong 
to dhurv, dhruva * steadfast,' &c. {sup. No. 1). The 
original sense of dhvar is that of * a board,' whence 
dhur * a yoke ' : cf. clavis * key,' i.e. * bolt ' v. clava 
* club.' 

Beside the above there are other cases which with more 
or less probability should be included in the same category. 
The Sk. word phulla is clearly connected on the one hand 
with phal^amd on the other with Greek <f}vK\ov : whence we 
must either with Meyer (Gk. Gr.'* § 61 p. 73) regard the 
Gk. V as derived from o or suppose a stem phul: we have 
the determinative appended in the word phalusa 'creeper.' 
The case of ayvpi<: iravrjrfvpv^ dyvprrff; and of cTrvpif; a"rrv- 
pa6o<; is similar : the root of the former group appears in a 
double form, as aer in dyeipto grex and as ael in dyiXrj 

grama gulma = Lat. glomus jSXcofio^ l3w\o<; glau gelu : in 
the Sk. words connected with (rireLpo) airvpL^;, viz. pharvara 
'sower,' phdriva 'strewer,' we have the u appended. It is 
to be confessed however that in all these cases, phulla 
gulma &c., the Sk. u proves nothing, while the Gk. v may 
except in Ovpa possibly be due to the neighbourhood of 
gutturals and labials. It is nevertheless tempting to regard 
these cases as similar to the preceding, as also to connect 
the u of Sk. m'Ani ' inspiration ' * a sage ' with the u of manu 
TTvanus. 

Now what are we to infer from this and the preceding 
lists? In the first place that in a number of cases we 
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cannot be certain whether we are dealing with I. E. u or 
I. E. "r ^ (= f I), Thus (a)jur ' growing old ' may represent 
either g^r from ger or gur from guer. So in the case of 
tur hur mur gur dhur {dhurd 'violently'). It is only by 
means of correspondences in other languages that we can 
attain to certainty. Secondly, that in considering the origin 
of the u determinative we must start not with the verbs, 
which have been shown to be denominative, but with the 
nouns. Now it is a noteworthy fact that in connection with 
nouns in -u we very commonly find also simple root-nouns. 
Thus we have 



Latnea?) ^ , 

oi f V. UK. ve/cv^ Zd. nasu, 

Sk. nag j 



dem 'house' (Brugm. Gr. 11 § 160 pp. 453 — 4) v. Lat. 

domus Sk. damunas * householder.' 

Sk. tjidd \ ^, - 7 N 
J /^ I Sk. padus 

m / I Got. fdtiis] 
Gk. 7r(»9 I "^ 

yrjpv^ V. Sk. gir ' voice.' 

Sk. grbh v. Sk. grhA 

Sk. vas V. Sk. vdsu. 

Sk. svar * light ' v. Sk. svaru * sunshine.' 

Sk. pilr ' city ' v. Sk. purA ' people.' 

Now when we find these secondary by the side of the 
primary nouns it is difl&cult to avoid the conclusion that the 
former are derived directly from the latter. If this is the 
case, the u can be nothing but some defining particle, 
appended in the same way as is the particle which forms 
the weak adjective in Slavo-Baltic. The u will then be 
nothing but the deictic particle which has survived in Sk. 
and which appears in the locatives and the perfects of the 
type paprdu. As indications of the truth of this supposition 
we may quote the following circumstancea In the oldest 
Latin donius belongs almost entirely to the 0- declension, 
except in the nominative and accusative singular. Yet we 
have evidence for the -w-stem in the Sk. damunas and else- 
where. It is therefore not unlikely that the u was originally 

18 
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attached only to the nominative and accusative singular \ 
The supposition will also explain the long vowel in Sk. 
d&i^ jdnu adnu &c., which will be the same in origin as that 
in irarrip atcfuov tto)? and the like. So -(mafaru by the 
side of fmdfru * beard ' appears in R. V. only in the nom. 
and ace. singular. 

I conceive therefore that we must start with root-nouns 
of the type 

dor gen. dords. 

pek gen. pekds. 

These were modified by the addition of the pronominal 
root u to the nominative, giving stems 

doreu or doru or doru 
j^keu or pehi or peku. 

The eflfect of this addition might be to produce nouns 
out of adjectives, or otherwise define. Next the u passed 
into the other cases, which took place in several ways. 
Either the full stem of the pronoun was inserted immediately 
after the root, giving genitives in -eyfls Gk. -efo?; or the 
root form was inserted before the vowel of the termination or 
before its consonant, giving genitives in -jf05 and -ouSy on 
which cf. Brugm. Gr. II § 232 pp. 576 sqq. A good example 
of such an insertion of a suflBx originally found only in the 
nominative is seen in the declension of Sk. aMu ace. amum 
instr. amuna &c.; while in Greek irdw is employed, if not 
in declension, yet in composition. 

But what of the stems of the type tuer ? Here we would 
seem to have a trace of a primitive custom of infixing 
determinants. At some stage in the history of the I. E. 
language it was possible to modify the noun dhor for 
example in either of two ways, by appending the determin- 
ative u (u ey) or by inserting it, giving in one case dhoru 
(u eu), in the other dhydr (dhuuor dhejpr). The precise 
origin of this custom — presumably either very ancient or 

1 Cf. J. Schmidt's view with regard to the 4 of hrdi Ac. (PluralbUdong, 
p. 244 sqq.). The same view is now held with regard to the -u by Pedersen, 
K. Z. XXXII pp. 253 and 258 sqq. 
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analogical — and its precise range and meaning may be left 
undecided. But we have an analogous case, if De Saussure, 
Fick, and O. Hoffmann are right in deriving the stems of 
the types rrvnm strneu from stems of the tjrpes Tnerd stem 
by means of an infix ne to be also found in the Sk. bhinddmi 
class and elsewhere: a theory which is certainly supported 
by the common conjunction of the stems in question. The 
same ne is found suffixed in the -no- stems. May not the 
same be the case with the u- determinative and others as 
well ? If this were so, we could explain the parallelism of 
the pronominal stems 

so SJfl Sj(0 

to tjp tuo. 

In some such way must we explain the Sk. tvaks- by the 
side of takS', sjteks and seks, irivre and 'rruy/iij (cf. Brugm. 
Gr. II. ^ 169 — 170 pp. 475 — 6) and other similar cases. 

F. W. THOMAS. 



VESERIS, AND THE LETTER F/ 



The site of the alleged battle in the Great Latin War in 
340 B.C. which was won by the devotio of P. Deeius Mus the 
elder has long been thought to be beyond discovery. The 
name occurs in the authorities in a way that shows they 
knew little more of it than we do ; it is always ad Veserim 
or apud Veserim pugna, except that Livy writes' 'hand pro- 
cul radicibus Vemvii montis qua via ad Veserim ferebat^ and 
Aurelius Victor alone, by an obvious guess, calls it Veserim 
fluvium. But in a recent essay the well-known Swiss numis- 
matist Dr Imhoof Blumer*, supports an old suggestion of 
Millingen, that a set of Oscan coins with the legend ^evaep 
and fensernum belong to the town Veseris. The object of 
this paper is to discuss a difl&culty which Dr Blumer does 
not notice, but which must be cleared up before the identifi- 
cation can be for a moment accepted, namely, the altogether 
exceptional representation of the same sound by v in Latin 
and /in Oscan. 

The coins themselves present features of great interest 
quite apart from the name. The chief of these is that the 
two legends, one in Greek, one in Oscan character, have 
enriched the Ionic afi (as used in South Italy) by a new sign 
^, a reversed threestroke sigma specially used to denote the 
Oscan / Since the two sets of coins* are identical in all 

1 This paper was read at a meeting of the Society on Oct. 27, 1892. 

3 8. 8 ; the other references are Liv. 10. 28, Cic. Fin. 1. 7, Off. 3. 31, 
Val. Max. 1. 7 and 6. 4, Aurel. Victor, Vir. Ill 26 and 28. 

3 Numismatische Zeitschrift (Vienna) 886 p. 206 fit. 

* Strictly speaking there appears to be only one example of the second 
coin, but it is well preserved and beyond all doubt. 
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respects save for the legends, and these agree in five out of 
six letters, there can be no doubt as to the value of the sixth, 
even if, as Dr Blumer supposed, no parallel use of the sign 
could be quoted. But there are two Bruttian inscriptions on 
helmets which contain the same letter reversed (Zvetaieff, 
Inscc, Ital, Infer, Dialecticae 246-7, 6 and 7 in a forthcoming 
Handbook of the Italic Dialects)^ but in which <r is the 
ordinary Ionic J. 

Tpefic^ <T^ SeoTc? ieher 

(TireSi^ fjLafi€p€/ci€^ aac'mv^ avaSa/cer 

Here the sign has been a riddle for years; Biicheler 
(Rhein, Mus, 1884, p. 559) refused to recognise it as a letter ; 
Havet (Mdm. Soc. Lingu. d. Paris, vi. p. 227) proposed to 
reaxi it as a <2r, but neither, in my judgment, came any nearer 
to a probable rendering. But now, if we assume, as we 
surely may, that its changed position, S instead of ^, is 
simply due to the fact that the two inscriptions are retro- 
grade, we obtain perfectly obvious words, fetrre^ = Festus* 
and -faKCT in composition*^ = Osc. *fefaced (fefacttst) Umbr. 
*faced (facust), with -t for final d as regularly in Oscan 
written in Greek afi\ 

^ This 0- must, I suppose, be the initial of the man's father ; if so, it 
must be reckoned as a peculiarity of Bruttian Oscan to put this after the 
praenomen, as was done by the Volscians and Umbrians, while in the Oscan 
of Samuium, Campania and Lucania the same order was usual as in Latin, 
namely to put the father's initial after the nomen. 

^ € here represents a long close e (Osc. {), (Lat. Festus, ^^os) side by 
side with a short e (Osc. e), just as in Gr. alphabet represents a long dose 
o (Osc. u) side by side with a short (Osc. u), of. another Bruttian inso. 
diovfki fepcopei ravpofA compared with regaturei and trtlb&m in Osc. alphabet. 
(The ov of Aioufei is remarkable, see Buck, Oak, Vocalism, p. 47.) 

5» With avatoKer cf. Umbr. Klavlaf aanfehtaf Tab, Ig, 11. o. 88 which 
may possibly mean * the dedicated chine ' instead of * the raw or half raw 
chine' which I suppose is what Biicheler means by 'infectas.' But the 
preposition an- is weU attested in Italic (Osc. angetuzet anter, Umbr. 
afiktu, amparitu, antentu, etc., Lat. anhelare)^ whether it have the 
meaning of the Gr. (Ud or Gr. ^, and whether Ital. an-, Gr. dya- represent 
I-Eu. an- or n-, see Buck, Osk. Vocalism. p. 15 ff. The ova- of this inscr. 
may possibly =Gr. dvd, but more probably is to be taken as an-ad- with 
Yon Planta, Or, d, Osk.-Umb. Dial, p. 518. 

^ See Am, Joum, Phil, xi. p. 809 f . 
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To return from this digression, Dr Blumer has shown by 
a minute study of the types of these Fenserine coins in 
comparison with those of Hyria — a place known only from 
its coins — that the two towns are identical, that is to say, 
that some time in the course of the 4th century B.C. 
Hyria passed into the hands of the Fenserines, just as 
from similar causes Anxur was transformed into Terracina. 
Foseidonia into Paestum, Vibo into Valentia and the like. 
Further, from the close parallelism of some of the types of 
Hyria with those of Nola, it is clear that the two cities must 
have been close together, but cannot have been identical, as 
was once supposed. This then brings us to Veseris, because 
Nola itself is haud procul radicihus Vesuvii montis. Thus 
the steps in the argument are : 

(1) The town of the Fenserni must be Hyria, 

(2) Hyria must be close to Nola, 

(3) Nola was close to Vesuvius, 

(4) Veseris was close to Vesuvius, 
/. Veseris = the town of the Fenserines. 

To come now to the question which I am chiefly con- 
cerned to discuss, the relation of the two names. The 
absence of the -n- before the -s- is so common as to present 
no difficulty ; not so the equivalence of the Latin v and the 
Oscan /. The diflference between the two forms cannot 
possibly be purely phonetic. An initial/ in Oscan is always 
an initial/ in Latin and nothing else. But in view of the 
curiously limited character of the Latin record, it may, I 
think, be conjectured that the variation arose merely from a 
mistake in spelling at one point in the course of the tradition, 
and if so it gives us an interesting point of chronology in the 
history of the Latin ayS. When did its sixth letter cease to 
have the value v (digamma) and assume that of/? 

We have seen already that in the eight passages in 
diflferent Latin authors in which the name occurs we have 
always and only the accusative Veserim with ad or apvd. 
Does not this show that they knew no other case to use, and 
suggest that the original source of the story was 'in the 
Annates Maodmi (published from the pontifical records in 
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120 B.C.) or some other similar Fasti with equally curt records 
of events? Now it so happens that the Acta Triumphalia 
for 340 B.C. (C. I. L. i p. 455) say nothing of Decius, but 
only chronicle the triumph of his colleague Torquatus. But 
the Fasti Capitolini at 295 B.C. (ibid p. 433) mention the 
devotio of the younger Decius at Sentinum, so that they may 
have (lone the same for his father* (they are lost from 345 to 
321 B.C.), and the form which I suppose the record to have 
had receives a certain amount of support, if any be needed, 
from Henzen's very probable restoration of the Acta Tri- 
umphalia for 222 B.C. (ib. p. 458) 

spolia [opima r]eU[uUt 
d\uce hostumi V\irdumaro ad Cl\(i8tid\ium 
interfecto] 

I do not, of course, mean to imply that, if we had the 
Fasti Capitolini at 340 B.C., we should (necessarily*) find 
Veseris spelt with F, since we know (Henzen C. I. L. I p. 422) 
that their present form dates from 36 — 31 B.C. ; but this may 
perfectly well have been the case in the earliest record. 
My suggestion is, in short, that about 340 B.c. F began to be 
used officially for/ instead of the older FB (of the Numasioi 
inscription', say 450 B.C.), and the vowel sign V to repre- 
sent the consonant v- in the place of the Greek F. We 
find F =/ on the i)wenos-inscription which dates from some- 
time in the 4th century*, and the further reform by which 

^ If it really took place. Bat the title of the battle is independent of the 
story of the devotio. Something happened ctd Veserim^ whether this did or 
not. 

* Although even if they had *Fe8erim, Livy wonld still have written 
Veterim if he had found that spelling in his literaiy authorities. 

^ This on arohaeologioal grounds its discoverers, Helbig and Diimniler 
{Wochenschrift f, Klass, Philologie 1887 col. 121) regard as earlier than the 
famous commercial treaty between Borne and Carthage, which Polybius dates 
from 509 B.C., Diodorus in 348 (Peter, Kritik d, Quellen d. dlteren Rdm, 
Geschiehtet p. 124 and 155, Mommsen, Rom, Chronologie^^ p. 820). Helbig 
however considered that the style and contents of the tomb (mainly 
Phoenician and only very slightly Greek) confirmed the statement of 
Polybius. 

* As having C but no G, see Am, Joum, Phil, z. p. 458, where I was 
inclined to put it early in the century, but on no very decisive grounds. 
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the next letter G was introduced in place of Z is generally 
ascribed to App. Claudius*, Censor 312 B.C. Hence it is very 
natural to suppose that the first transcriber of the Annales 
found that he had to read F as t; down to the middle of the 
fourth century B.C., and did not become conscious that it had 
changed its value till further down than the year 340. The 
name *FESERIS would be otherwise quite unknown to him, 
since the rarity of its coins proves that the town must have 
been destroyed or deserted very soon after that date. 

A further point may perhaps make this assumption seem 
a little less bold. Such a mistake in transcription would be 
especially natural to a Greek writer, who would probably be 
familiar with the use of the digamma in the records of more 
than one dialect, particularly in those of Southern Italy 
where we have inscriptions containing it as late as 300 B.C. 
(see Meyer, Gr. Gram^ § 230 ff.), or in the writing of the 
Aeolic poets where the symbol may have been used, and 
still recorded in manuscripts down to late times; compare 
at least the 704, 76 (= foi, f e) of the learned poetess Balbilla 
under Hadrian. And in fact in the 8th book it seems clear 
(Peter Kritik d, Quelhn d, dlteren Rom. Geschichte, p. 57 ff., 
Weissenborn s Livy, ed. 8, Einleitung, pp. 27, 36) that Livy 
was largely indebted to Claudius (Quadrigarius ?), whom he 
states himself to have translated the Greek chronicles of 
C. Acilius. Another of his authorities, Caelius Antipater, is 
said to have followed the Greek chronicler Silenos. It is 
less likely that the legend (or tradition ?) came from either 
Fabius Pictor or Cincius Alimentus, who both wrote in 
Greek, because we know* that they gave very meagre details 
of the times before their own. 

Finally, we have what is perhaps the strongest piece of 
collateral evidence for my suggestion in the fact that it 
is just at this date (350 B.c.) that we find the Greek 



1 See Jordan, Kritische Beitrdge, p. 156 ff. , where (p. 156, 1, 1) 482 a.u.c. 
is a misprint for 442. 

2 See Peter op. cit. p. 62, quoting Dionysius, ixdrepos rd dpxata...K€<fHi\- 
cu(a8(as ividpa/xev. 
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alphabet finally giving way to the Oscan^ in Campania 
and Samnium, see Friedlander's Oskische Mimzen passim, 
Mommsen Unterital. Dial. p. 104 ff. (his conclusions are 
given by von Planta Gram, d, Osk- Umhr, Dialekten, I. p. 30), 
a process which appears in the coins of *Fenseris itself. 
The subjugation of the dwellers in the Latin plain by the 
half-Sabine power of Rome (389 — 338 B.C.) and the conquest 
of Campania by Samnite tribes from the mountains (from 
about 420 B.C. onwards) were both triumphs of pure Italic 
blood over a half-Etruscanised, half-Grecised population; 
and while the Samnites forced upon the Oscans the use of 
the alphabet which they had brought with them, the 
Romans began to shape independently for their own use 
the alphabet which they had originally borrowed from the 
Greeks. 

R. SEYMOUR CONWAY. 

^ Itself derived from a Greek a/3, but through the Etruscan. 
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THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. 



The existing editions of the Romaunt of the Rose 
have many corrupt passages. The best edition is that by 
Dr Morris, in vol. vi of his * Chaucer's Poetical Works'; and 
all my quotations refer to it. 

There are three authorities : (1) Thynne's edition of 
Chaucer, A.D. 1532; (2) a MS. at Glasgow; and (3) the 
original French text. I denote these respectively, as ' Th.,' 
' G.,' and ' F. text.' By collation of these three, it is possible 
to restore the correct text in several places; and, usually, 
without any uncertainty. 

The French text quoted is that edited by Mdon, printed 
at Paris in 1813, in four volumes. 

I give the numbering of the lines as in Morris's edition, 
though it is not quite correct. I also give only a selection of 
the emendations which I propose. Several of them are due 
to Dr Kaluza, of Konigsberg, who has given me his assistance 
in the preparation of a new edition of the poem, and has 
himself written an excellent article on the subject. 

195,6. 'To taken other folkis thyng. 

Thorough robberie or myscoveiting.' 

The last word is an error for miscounting \ for the F. text 
(1. 182) has mesconter. The un was probably misread as 
ui (for vi)y and then an e was inserted to make a real word. 
Or probably miscounting seemed wrong, and miscoveiting 
was a (needless) conjectural emendation. For Thorough 
read Through, 

20 
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274. 'For she is in so gret turment 

And hath such, whan folk doth good/ 

After such supply wOy woe. This is the word invariably 
used in such a connection. The original has: — 'Et a t«l 
duel quant gens bien font.' Here dvsl = F. dueU, woe. See 
F. text, 1. 263. 

379. 'For men thynke it redily, 

Thre tymes ben [yjpassed by/ 

Here ypassed for passed is Morris's correction. But we get 
no sense until, as Dr Kaluza suggests, we supply er, i.e. ere, 
before men. The original has: — 'Ain§oi8 que Ten T^ust 
pens^ ' ; i.e. Before one would have thought it. Time flies 
quicker than we expect it to do. See F. text, L 371. 

442. 'From hir the gate ay wemed be 

Of Paradys, that blisful place.' 

The word a^ is a mere expletive, taking the place of a 
dropped word. The lost word is shcU, translating the French 
ert (Lat. erit); F. text, 1. 434. Hence, for ay read shal, 

444. * For sich folk maketh lene her grace.' 

It is difficult to see how this error arose, unless, perhaps, 
the original text was written from dictation. For grace is 
substituted for face, as the whole sentence is copied from 
Matt. VL 16. The F. text (L 436) has : ' Car icel gent si 
font lor vis Amegrir.' 



608. ' Daunws of love.' 

The MS. actually has daunws, a non-existent word. Thynne's 
text has Daunces ; and the F. text has ' Les dances d'amors.' 

567. 'She hadde a gay mirrour.' 

The line is too short; supply in honde, i.e. in hand, after 
hadde. Cf. F. text, 559 : — ' En sa main tint ung miroer.' 

773. 'They caste, and hente fuUe ofte.' 

Morris has casten, to fill out the line; but it remains im- 
perfect. I should read: 'They caste, and henten hem ful 
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ofte ' ; supplying hem. So in 1. 776, supply ne before /ai7i(fo, 
which should rather he failed. 

1006. 'This lady called was Beaute, 

And an arowe, of which I tolde.' 

The latter line will not scan, and the word And gives no 
sense. Bead : — ' As was an arowe ' ; the F. text (1. 997) 
has: — ' Ainsinc cum une des cinq fleches.' We have already 
had a description of five arrows, of which one was named 
Beauty. Here we have a description of a lady, who was also 
called Beauty. See L 952. 

1018. *No wyntred browis hadde she.' 

Wyntred is one of the words which Tyrwhitt gives in his 
list of * words unexplained.' By comparing this with 1. 1020, 
we see that it should be wyndred. The verb to wyndre has 
not been explained ; but it answers to guignier in the F. text 
(1. 1008), of which an older form must have been wignier, 
obviously the form out of which the E. verb was made. 
Ouignier meant to disguise or to paint up, and is usually 
joined with farder, with a similar sense. It means that she 
did not paint her eyebrows. 

1058. *But afterward they prile and poynten.' 

There is no such word as prile. The word meant is prikke, 
i.e. pierce. Thynne's edition has prill, with two I's, The 
origin of the error is curious. The M. E. kk was written so 
as to look like Ik, Thus the word would look like prilke or 
prilk. Again, j>riM would be written with a bar through both 
Vs, It would then not be difl&cult to mistake one word for 
the other. The F. text (1. 1046) has poignent, i.e. puncture, 
pierce. 

1089. ' Of venym durst hym no-thing doute.' 

Durst gives no sense, and cannot govern him. It is substi- 
tuted for the then obsolescent impersonal verb thurte, which 
always takes the dative him, Thurte him means * he needed' ; 
and the sense is — " he did not need at all to fear venom." 
This substitution occurs in several other passages, in fact, 

20—2 
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throughout the poem. Thurtey fuller form ihurfte, is cognate 
with the G. diirfte. So in 1. 1324. 

1187. 'Largesse hadde on a robe fresh 

Of riche purpur sarlynysh.' 

Here sarlynysh is mere nonsense. It arose from the fre- 
quent mistake of reading a long s as I. The right word is 
Sarsineahy Le. Saracenic, a term preserved in the modem 
sarsneL The F. text (I. 1170) has: — *D*une porpre Sarra- 
zinesche.' 

1200. 'And that was he that bare the ensaigne 
Of worship, and the gounfaucoun.' 

The two original texts both have gcmsfaucomi, i.e. goose- 
falcon, or goshawk. Dr Morris has only half corrected the 
word, thus creating a ghost-word (non-existent word). The 
right word is, of course, gonfanomt, a banner, answering to 
the ensaigne or ensign, of the line above. The F. text (1. 1185) 
has gonfanon. 

1281. 'And after daunced, as I gesse. 

And she fulfilled of lustynesse.' 

This is a most absurd perversion ; it was shewn by Ten 
Brink that the two words And she have been evolved out 
of the dissyllabic word Yotdhe, translating F. Jonesce (I. 1268 
of F. text). Perhaps the original MS. was damaged here, 
and only the last two letters could be read ; for it reappears, 
correctly, in L 1302 below, where Youthe is lee/ is a curious 
error for Youthe, his leef, i.e. Youth, his sweetheart, as the 
context shews. 

1313. 'And loken on these faire loreyes.' 

There is no such word as loreyes. Read loreris, i.e. laurel- 
trees ; we then get a common form, and a perfect rime to 
oliveris. So, in I. 1379, for lorey read lorere. In the latter 
case, Thynne*s edition has the variant laurer, (For oliveris 
some editions wrongly have ormeres.) 
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1334. ' He hadde bym bent anoon ryght ; 
And he fuUe soone sette an ende/ 

The former line will not scan, and gives no good sense. 
A mistake of h for 6 is common, and the F. text (a c(yra- 
mandi, 1. 1316) shews that we must really read He had ; in 
consequence of which hent must become hende it, with it 
suppUed. In the next line, it has again been dropped. 
The right reading is : — 

'He bad him bende it anon-right; 
And he ful sone it sette an ende.* 

An ende means 'on end.' He set it (his bow) on end, to 
bend it. 

1369. 'Gyngevre, and greyn de Parys.* 

This will not scan. Seeing that the F. text (1. 1351) has 
' graine de paradis,' the correction is obvious, viz. to expand 
Parys into Paradys, Cotgrave explains F. graine de 
Paradis by * Grains of Paradise, or the spice which we call 
Graines.' It was a spice made from some kind of Amomvmi, 
and resembled cardamoms. It seems to be the same as 
* Ceylon cardamoms,' which are the fruit of Amomum grana- 
paradisi, 

1399. 'That sonne myghte there noon dyscende. 
Lest the tender grasses shende.' 

Shende, i.e. harm, spoil, governs grasses, and requires a nom. 
case. Insert it after Lest, to complete the line and the 
sense. 

1447. *Til I had al the garden bene.' 

This gives no sense. Dr Ealuza has noted, that, in other 
passages, the French vergier is sometimes translated, not by 
garden, but by yerde, i.e. yard, with the same sense. There 
is no diflBculty about using the prep, in after its case. 
Read: — 'Til I had al the yerde in been.' Owing to the 
somewhat unusual place of the prep, in, the phrase yerde in 
was turned into garden. The line recurs at 1. 1348, where 
in has been inserted before al ; but the line then halts. 
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1453. 'To shoten, at goodnesse, to the dere/ 

This passage only occurs in Thynne's print. Shoten is a false 
form; the correct form is sheten or shete. The confusion 
of e with is endless, in all fifteenth-century MSS. Again, 
Morris's print is incorrect here. The reading in Thynne 
is not goodnesse, but goodmesse. This looks wrong, but it 
happens to be right, if only it be divided into two words. 
Read : — ' To shete, at good mes, to the dere.' None of our 
glossaries recognise mes, but it is a real word, and a hunting 
term. The phrase at good mes is a mere translation of the 
A. F. hunting term a bon mss, which meant, when in a 
favourable position, when so placed as to get a good shot. 
See Ducange, Supplement, s. v. Mes. In Marie de France, 
Lai de Ouigemar, 1. 87, a man tries to shoot at a deer. 
"Trair voleit, si mes eust"; i.e. he wished to shoot, if he 
had a good opportunity. I think it is derived from Lat. 
missum. The E. shot gives the sense, nearly. 
The same correction is required in 1. 3462. 

1591. 'The entrees of the yerde accusith.' 

The F. text (1. 1569) has : 'Tout Testre du vergier accusent,' 
where accyusent means 'disclose.' Hence entrees is a mere 
error for estres, which is frequently used elsewhere to trans- 
late F. estre. It means ' the inner parts.' So in 1. 1448, 
esters should rather be spelt estres; the correct spelling 
occurs in 1. 3626. 

1608. *That shal hym lede into laughyng.* 

Here laughyng is absurdly out of place. The F. text 
(1. 1586) has: — 'Qui d'amer Ta tost mis en voie'; so that 
the thing meant is loving. It was probably confused with 
lowing, or rather lowhing, which is an occasional spelling of 
laughing. See note to 1. 2293 below. 

N.B. The above emendations are all that refer to the 
text of Chaucer, Fragment A of the poem (which alone is 
his) ends at 1. 1705. Fragment B, 11. 1706—6813, and 
Fragment C, 11. 6814 to the end, are by another hand or 
other hands. 

o 
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2285. 'Farce not thi visage in no wise.' 

This is mere nonsense ; for to farce is to stuff, as one stuffs 
a fowl. The right word is Fard ; for the French text has 
'Mais ne te farde'; 1. 2180. Cotgrave translates fardi by 
*farded'; and explains the vh. farder by 'to paint, colour, 
disguise'; and the sb. fard by 'fard, painting, properly 
ceruse, or white lead.' The sense is : 'do not paint your 
face with ceruse.' 

2293. ' That yvelle is fuUe of curtesie 

That knowith in his maladie.' 

Here knowith is an extraordinary error for lowhith, another 
form of laugheth ; for the F. text has rit (1. 2190). In the 
preceding line, the French is : — * C'est maladie moult cor- 
toise.' Hence the sense is : — ' That evil (viz. Love) is very 
courteous, and even laughs in the midst of his disease.' 

2301. 'To day he pleyneth for hevynesse, 

To morowe he pleyneth for jolynesse.' 

Here pleyneth is wrongly repeated ; in the second line, the 
word meant is pleyeth. The F. has: — *Une hore plore, 
et autre chante*; 1. 2198. (This emendation has been 
objected to as needless ; I do not know why.) 

2336. 'In londes lore who-so wolde leve.' 

Here Uve means 'live,' riming with geve, Le. give. Londes 
arose from misreading loues (with w) as lonea (with n), after 
which d was inserted to give it a sort of sense. It means: — 
' whoso would desire to live in the teaching of Love.' See 
the context. The F. text has : * Se nus se viaut d'Amors 
pener,' i.e. if any one wishes to occupy himself with love ; 
1. 2228. (This emendation was made in Bell's Chaucer; 
but Dr Morris failed to note it.) 

2650. ' What whider it be.' 

This gives no sense. For whider read weder, i.e. weather. 
See the next line. 
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3337. 'For I ne knewe no cberisaunce/ 

There is no such word as cherisaunce. By mistake of v for r 
(not uncommon) it stands for chemsaunce, the word used in 
the original, and meaning 'resource' or 'remedy/ See the 
New Eng. Dictionary. 

This blunder produced another. Cherisaunce was some- 
times misprinted as cherisatmie, and again altered to cheris- 
aunei, explained as ' comfort ' in Kersey's Dictionary. Chat- 
terton fell into the trap ; and began the introduction to his 
poem of iElla with — ' Somme cherisaunei 'tya' 

3693. 'But I forpeyned wonder stronge, 

Though that I aboode right longe 
Afbir the kis, in peyne and woo, 
Sith I to kis desirede soo: 
Tille that, rewyng on my distresse, 
Ther come Venus the goddesse, 
Which ay werieth Chastity, 
Came of hir grace to socoure me.' 

This passage is very corrupt. Dr Morris has corrected 
rennyng, in 1. 3697, to rewyng\ an obvious improvement. 
But at least two more corrections must be made. Though, 
in 1. 3694, is miswritten for Thought, which is the principal 
verb of the sentence ; foiyeyned being only a past participle, 
requiring a comma before it. No two consonants are more 
often confused than and t\ for they are usually almost 
indistinguishable. Hence, in 1. 3698, come is a mistake for 
tome, i.e. for to me; for the verb cam£ occurs in 1. 3700. 
Also, in 1. 3699, werieth is for werreyethy meaning ' wars 
against.' With these corrections, the sense is: 'But I, 
oppressed very severely with pain, thought I had waited 
much too long for the kiss, &c. Until that there came to 
me Venus the goddess, out of her willingness to help me, and 
pitying my distress ; she who always wars against chastity.' 

The spelling is also incorrect in many places. Abood 
never takes final e ; neither does Cam. The form to kis ia 
Northumbrian ; the Midland is kisse. The whole of Frag- 
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ment B abounds in Northumbrian forms, which should be 
kept. The right form of the lines is as follows : 

* But I, forpeyned wonder strong, 
Thought that I abood right long 
After the kis, in peyne and wo, 
Sith I to kis desired so. 
Til that, rowing on my distres, 
Ther to me Venus the goddes. 
Which ay werreyeth Chastitee, 
Cam of hir grace, to socour me.' 

Note that After means * hoping to get.' The F. text (3428 
-31) has : 

'Ad^s me tarda li otrois 
Du baisier que tant desiroie ; 
Mfes Venus qui tons dis guerroie 
Chaste, me vint au secors.' 

Thus to me precedes Cam, because m£ precedes vint 

4322. 'I wente aboute it alle queyntely.' 

This gives no sense, in connection with the context, which is 
all about buying and selling. Dr Kaluza has made here a 
most happy conjecture. He reads : ' I wende a bought it al 
queyntly,' i.e. I weened to have bought it all cunningly. We 
must notice that wende, weened, is again miswritten wente 
only a few lines below, in 1. 4352. The use of a for ha or 
have is not uncommon. The French text settles the matter. 
It has (1. 3964), ' Ges cuidoie avoir achet^s,' i.e. I weened to 
have bought them. 

4358. *For a twynklyng tume hir wheele.' 

Thynne's text shews that tume should be tourneth, pro- 
nounced toum'th, I propose to insert in after For, to com- 
plete both sense and metre. We then get: — 'For in a 
twinkling toum'th hir wheel' The French text (1. 3996) 
has : — * Ele a une roe qui torne,' i.e. She (Fortune) has a 
wheel which turns. 
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4865. 'For it is I that am come down. 

Thurgh charge and revolucioiin.* 

For charge read change or chatmge. The word was probably 
at first written as change, or chdge, and then misread. 
Bell's edition has change, correctly. 

4370. ' For alle my joye and alle myne hele 
Was in hym and in the rose, 
That but thoue wole, which hym doth close, 
Opene, that I may hym see/ &c. 

Here thoue wole is mere nonsense. First of all, the word 
thoue is misread ; the MS. has yone, Thynne has yoa, mis- 
read for yon.. We thus know that yon is the right word ; 
see 1. 4368. After this, Thynne has wol, in which we have 
only to make a change of a single letter. The right reading 
is yon wal. The F. text has : ' Qui est entre les murs en- 
close ' ; 1. 4008. 

4478. 'They doon a gret contrarie.* 

The line wants two syllables. The F. text (I. 4108) has: 
' Avoir me lest tant de contraires,' i.e. it lets me have (or 
makes me have) so many contraries, to be quite literal. I 
think it is clear that the translator rendered the passage in 
a similarly bald and literal manner ; and wrote accordingly : — 
' They doon me have a gret contrarie.' Fele (feel) would be 
better than have; but I suspect that have was really his word. 



Many similar corrections might be added. They will all 
appear in my edition of Chaucer's Works. 



W. W. SKEAT. 



A NOTE ON VIRGIL. 



Virgil Aen. i 393—400. 

Aspice bis senos laetantis agmine cycnos, 
aetheria quos lapsa plaga louis ales aperto 
turbabat caelo: nunc terras ordine longo 395 

aut capere aut captas iam despectare uidentur. 
ut reduces illi ludunt stridentibus alis 
et coetu cinxere polum cantusque dedere, 
haut aliter puppesque tuae pubesque tuorum 
aut portum tenet aut pleno subit ostia uelo. 400 

' I am not a bird ' said the Irishman ' to be in two places 
at once'; and it is another injustice to his distressful country 
that we call this speech a bull. The bird which is in two 
places at once is the Virgilian swan. Aeneas is bidden to 
behold these fowl alighting or alighted on the earth, and 
with the same breath is told that even as they are sporting 
together in the zenith, so are his scattered ships united in 
the harbour or the harbour-mouth. To evade the contra- 
diction they propose to give the perfects in v. 398 the force 
which the perfect has for instance in ' fuimus Troes ', and to 
interpret the line * and have ceased from circling the sky and 
from singing '. This interpretation is so obscure to its own 
inventors that they cannot agree when it was that the circling 
and singing took place, Ladewig and Wagner putting it before 
the swoop of the eagle, Weickert and Forbiger afterwards. 
But this doubt may be set on one side : it is apparent that 
unless the verse forms one picture with the verse preceding 
it, and describes, as that describes, the present doings of 
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the swans, it Las no part to play in the simile and tallies 
with nothing in the apodosis introduced by 'haut aliter' 
which describes the present doings of the ships and not 
what the ships have ceased to do. Accordingly Ladewig 
professes himself dissatisfied with his own explanation, and 
Weidner declares that he can make nothing of the verse and 
would willingly strike it out. Conington oflfers the remark 
that the words 'coetu cinxere polum' are 'evidently orna- 
mental and only vaguely descriptive*. To say that swans 
are doing what they are not doing may be ornamental, but 
I deny that it is even vaguely descriptive. 

Now it will be seen that if terras in v. 395 were altered 
to some such word as nvbes the contradiction would vanish 
and the verses would give no difficulty^. A while ago the 
swans were pursuing their voyage overhead, when an eagle 
swooped from the empyrean and scattered them abroad ; 
but now with their column formed anew they are soaring 
to the — clouds, let us say, — ^and above the clouds: even as 
they are reunited and rejoicing in the sky, so are the 
ships in the haven. And it must further be reckoned as 
a point in favour of some such change that 'terras captas 
iam despectare ', or ' respectare ' as the Palatine has it, is 
a phrase which has caused great dissension and perplexity, 
whereas the words 'nubes aut capere aut captas iam de- 
spectare *, * scaling the clouds or looking down on the clouds 
they have scaled*, appear straightforward and simple. If then 
the place of terras is to be taken by some word signifying 
the sky, that word can hardly be other than stellas. Bibbeck 
in his prolegomena quotes from VirgiFs capital MSS thirteen 
clear instances of I confused with r, and the list is not ex- 
haustive : it may be an error of the ear, but the shapes of 
the two letters are much alike in the ancient cursive which 
has left its few remains at Pompei and on certain cinerary 
urns of the Augustan epoch. In this script also the resem- 
blance between s and c is close enough to render easy the 
loss of the first letter in stellas after the last in nunc : of this 

^ Peerlkamp removes the contradiction by altering polum in v. 398 to 
locum. 
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confusion Ribbeck gives sixteen examples. The hyperbole 
to my taste is frigid, but unhappily it has many frigid 
hyperboles to keep it company. In the georgics and bucolics 
such things are not found ; but of the Aeneid I can only say 
with Markland ' plurima esse in isto Poemate, quae, si ego 
(pessimus omnium poeta) uersus scriberem, noUem in meis 
conspici '. Virgil never meant them for our eyes : Donatus or 
rather Suetonius relates of him that ' ne quid impetum mora- 
retur, quaedam imperfecta transmisit, aJia leuissimis uersibus 
ueluti fulsit, quos per iocum pro tibicinibus interponi aiebat 
ad sustinendum opus, donee solidae columnae aduenirent'. 
Lucretius too is full of this temporary scaflfolding, but in 
him such verses are apt rather to be crude and prosaic ; in 
Virgil they oftenest have a false intensity, and this is not 
the only passage where he soars too near the stars : compare 
III 423 ' Charybdis...8idera uerberat unda', 667 ' ter spumam 
elisam et rorantia uidimus astra', 619 'ipse arduus altaque 
pulsat I sidera'. Our instance, softened as it is by 'uidentur', 
is less extravagant than these and approaches rather v 517 
(columba) * decidit exanimis uitamque reliquit in astris I 
aetheriis' or x 193 *Cycnum...linquentem terras et sidera 
uoce sequentem*. The closest parallel I have anywhere 
found among the ancients is Ovid met. iv 788 sq. where 
Perseus relates his flight through the air, ' quae freta, quas 
terras sub se uidisset ah alto | et quae iactatis tetigisset 
sidera pennis '. To quote parallels from modem poetry either 
in defending a classical text or in recommending a conjec- 
ture is not as a rule a legitimate proceeding; between 
Tennyson and Virgil however there is so much resemblance, 
perhaps in other respects but certainly in this habit of using 
language too grand for the occasion, that I do not feel myself 
debarred from adducing in conclusion these lines from the 
fourth book of The Princess : ' at eve and dawn With Ida, 
Ida, Ida, rang the woods ; The leader wildswan in among the 
stars Would clang it* 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 



EMENDATIONS OF FRAGMENTS OF 

EURIPIDES, &c. 

I. GjlRCWUS Jrag. 8 (Nauck ed. ii). Stob. flor. 38, 18. 

X^ip^ ^ ipcSf <f>Oovovvra, tovt elSfi^ Sri 
hf Sp^ fiovov Slxaiov &v iroiel <f>d6vo^^ 
Xinret yctp avro to /errjfia rov^ K€KTr)/jL€Vov^, 

The unmetrical last line has called forth several conjectures 
[avTo KTTJfia Wakefield; ai ro KTrjfia Welcker; avTov<: 
KTrjfia F. G. Schmidt; avroxpVf^^ Nauck (formerly)] but 
none are satisfactory. The verse should certainly run : — 

Xirrrei yap avro rovro rov^ K€KTr)fi€vov^, 

i.e. TO <f>0ov€iv is itself a vexation to those who feel it. A 
gloss TO KTTjfia written to tovto has ejected it from the text, 

II. Euripides yragr. 62. Stob. /or. Ill, 8. 

'^tted^Tj, t6 Oetov ©9 AcXittop IpxcTav 
OvrfToiaiv, IXteei S' oHiror etc tuvtov tv^^^* 

" Tv^a^ in fi/700 mutari vult Wecklein : ^xei 8' ovttot ek 
ravTov ariya^ F. G. Schmidt: neutrum suflBcit." Nauck. 
Perhaps the common confusion of K and IC has occurred 
also here, and the true reading should be : — 

IXtcei S' oijiroT eh tuvtov TV}(a^' 

III. Euripides /rag. 580. Stob. flor. 91, 24. 

* AydfUfivoVy dvOpoiiroia-i irdaiv ai tvx<^^ 
^opifnjv l;^ov<rA, avvTpix'^t S' et9 iv ToSe, ktX. 

Grotius conjectured fiofi<l^v. I would rather read iraa-av — 
liop^rjv, " exhibit every (outward) variation." 

C. E. S. HEADLAM. 
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refer to past 68 

E. Frequentative use of Aif with 
imperf. and aorist 69 

Oodex Florentinus of Herodotus 

136 sqq. 
Contrasts of /i-fj and w 55 sqq. 

* Descriptive * nouns 200 
Desideratives and Futures in San* 

skrit 202 sqq. 
Desideratives and Intensives in San- 
skrit 202 sqq. 

* Detached' preterites in Greek, mean- 

ing and accentuation of 22 



? 



F (Latm Alphabet) = * V date 225 
Fox and Wolf 187 sqq. 

Generic use of /Ai/i 15, 17, 28 

Genitive of relation 10 

Genitive with ffj^fK/xavos 19 

Greek alphabet replaced by Oscan in 

Campania 227 
Greek Imperative 50 sqq. 

(1) ordinary independent com- 

mandEs 52 

(2) imper. used for a concession 
or supposition 52 

13) after a rel. pronoun 52 
4) after ^T6l 52 

(5) with(:;f53 

(6) with oKrre 53 

(7) 3rd person of concessive im- 

perative used in a question 
53 

(8) ordinary imperative in sub- 

ordinate clause 53 

(9) other subordinations with the 

3rd person 54 

(10) imperative in questions of (7) 

put obliquely 55 

(11) 1st pers. plu. of hortative con- 

junctive after el ixii 55 
Greek imperative, translations of 

52 sqq. 
Greek lexicography, contributions to 

154 sqq. 
Greek verbs in -dM 214 
H -t^w 214 
loss of u after o 192 



)> 



Herodotus, two mss of 135 sqq. 
Horatiana 176 sqq., 184 sqq. 
Hyria224 
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'iit (Latin) corrupted in mbs 177 
Imperative subordinated in Old and 

Middle High German 54 
Intensive, the Sanskrit 206 
Inversion of government 31 

Latin imperfect subjunctive, origin 

of 126 sqq. 
Latin perfect 215 
Lithuanian (and Lettic) so-called 

optative 127 

Medicean ms (Herodotus) 136 
fiij oi> with a participle, construction 
of 38 sqq. 

oblique cases of (6) i^iUv^ oidiv 58 
Optative Greek of imaginary future 

time 15 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, emendations 

of 140 sqq. 
od and /ii^ after verbs of sa3ring and 

thinking 34 



* Bight * and * Left' in augury 156 sqq. 
Bight to Left among the ancient 

Egyptians 167 
Boot-nocms 220 
Boot-nouns and nouns in -u 219 

Sanskrit Fifth Conjugation and the 

U Determinative 207 sqq. 
Sophocles' Oedipus Bex, grammatical 

annotations 50 sqq. 
,, ,, notes on 5 sqq., 

72 sqq. 
Spiritus Asper in Greek 77 sqq. 

Addenda 
119 sqq. 



♦» 



»» 



Transpositions of letters in Latin 
Mss 146, 150, 180 

Velar consonants and U 193 
Verbals in -ros active and passive 29 
Veseris and the letter F 222 sqq. 



(ii) 'The Spirittts Asper in Oreeh^! 



Ablaut 94 

Aeolic 86 

Analogy 89, 94, 97, 98, 99, 106, 107 

Anaplyotic vowel 91, 94 96, 104 

Armenian 

I.e. liquids in 91-2 

I.e. gh in 102 

I.e. I, j in 102 

I.e. 8 in 102 

Le. u, t; in 101-3 

transcription of 100 

Boeotian 81, 97 

Cyprian 98 

Dentalism 81 

Digamma 82 — 105 passim 

Dissimilation 83, 86, 88, 89, 90, 91, 

93, 94, 97, 104, 1P5 
Doublets 89-— 106 passim 

£lean93 

Fusion of roots 91-5 

Gortyn inscription 88, 93 
Gothic 102 

/i, not in Cyprian 98 
„ EngUsh 77, 78 



h, German 77, 78 

„ Greek from t-, «-, «t, «m-, v- 78 — 
106 passim 
hysterogene before ie- 81 
medial dissimilates 93, 94, 97 
misplaced 90 

„ Latin 78 

„ Sanskrit 78 

Hesyohius 86, 92, 93, 99, 105 

Hyperdorism 94 

j, J, distinguished in Armenian 102 
„ Greek 87, 101 

Levelling 90, 91 

Liquids in Indo-Eur. 91, 92 

Parasitic %- ^I 

Phonetics of English h 11, 78 

„ of spiritus asper 77, 78, 79 
Prepositional prefix 87, 94, 106 
Prothetio vowel, see Anaptyctio 

Sievers-OsthofE law 97 

Sigeian inscription 91 

8m- initial, in Greek 78 

Spiritus asper, for spiritus lenis 95 

-9 
„ with spiritus lenis 89 

—95 



J Abbreviated. For the full Index of Subjects to this paper see p. Ul. 
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Spiritus lenis foi^ spiritos asper 82-9 
„ with spiritus asper 89 

—96 
9^ loses «- 89, 95, 99, 104, 105, 106 
Suffixes 
Armenian -er 103 
Greek -ao-ca 104 
-neu- 85 
-Tcf 0- 88 
„ -Tiyf 88 
Sanskrit -tar 85 



»» 



Tabulae Heracleenses 89, 96, 104 

u- Boeotian 81 

uioUt date of change in Greek 82 
il developed h in Greek 81 
u- and V- distinguished in Armenian 

101-3 
„ in Greek 100, 

102,104-6 

wh English 78 



B. GENERAL INDEX OF WORDS. 



GREEK (L). 



dKAii} strength 32 
6,t»^iZ^wi 82 
6,fufiix\riKra passive 29 
iifiw in prophecy 9 
dir6 6 



KoKvirrbi passive 29 

6 liii, ts fii/i in generic expressions 18, 
28 



dTouceiffOcu 29 


T6/>ay 23 


dxl/avtrros passive 29 


TurT€6w * obey ' 22 




TpUf and i(as 26 


del^ei impers. 32 


xpodel^s 22 




vp6s after its case 10 


6/ Koi 18 sqq. 




iKfAeTpo6/A£yos without obj. 27 


ffTdpyava^yviaplaiMTa 30 




<rvfi.</>opd 6 sqq. 




oi/vaXXayi^ 5 


i^Xoj 'glory' 37 






r<x>^, art of a sovereign 17 


dod^ew meaning 5 






tftipta * bear about with me ' 28 


tva—lki. iPTavOa 29 




• 


XP^o$9 


Kol (adversative) 14 




„ (epexegetic) 31 
„ (illative) 7 


ibs meaning 30 




GREEK (IL). 


ETYMOLOGICAL 


d- 82, 88 


d7cof 80 


d-90 


d7y6s80 


darat 94 


dyos 89, 91 


dara4l04 


570$ 89, 91 


daros 94 


d7w96 


dfiiXiovH 


ddrji^ 89, 91, 94 


dyieffffi 86 


ddrip 89, 91 



21 
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ddi$f 80 
d^Xtof 94 
d/^ay^9d 
•A/Xojnjj 93 
a^o/uit 80 
di7/M 85 
d^p^w 89, 90 

dSpdos 82, 83, 89, 90 

&ep6os 82, 89 

al 87, 88 

a2^ 79 

alfjLoaid 104 

at/uuy 79 

aXvvfuu 95 

arv(a90 

alp^w 92, 95 

atpcj 95 

a/Ww 95 

afrcos 95 

&K01TIS 83 

dK6Xou^os 213 

iKdofiai 92 

dXa6f 92 

dXay 79 

d\dcUy<a 107 

dX^a 89, 92, 94 

dX^a 89 

dXels 107 

dXei^w 213 

d\ri 89, 92 

dX^cu 107 

dXi^89 

dXi^s 89, 93 

dX£a93 

dXirctf 93 

dXif 91, 93, 106 

8,\Ko/Mi 79, 82, 107, 108 

&\oxos 83 

dXs 79 

&\iTo 82, 86, 107 

d\ffos 82, 86, 106 

d\To 107, 108 

d\6<a 89, 92, 214 

dXi^w 89, 92 

dXwvoi 93 

d\(iyjrn^ 191 

d/io^a 89, 90 

aifJM^a 89, 90 

dfMp6<r<rw 215 

d/A€v<u 82, 83, 94 

dfii} 82, 83, 89 

d/[Ai7 89 

dfiij 83, 89, 90 

d/ii7 89 

AfAfAos 89 

d/i/uos 89 

dfiMiov 95 

d/A6^6v 82, 83, 90 

dfUdep 82, 83 



dfidffffb) 197 

dvauSoc 92 

di^ddvu; 80, 91 

*dv€hai 94 

dveiv 82, 83 

*a»€<Tcu 94 

dv6u 82, 85 

dv{i€iv 82 

di^()rw89 

dvi^w 89, 94 

dia^(i;94 

doXXi^f 93 

doffffTrrijp 93, 97 

drapxi^ 104 

dxo/kXdoi 93 

'Ar^XXenr 95 

drrw 96 

dpfiu6f 95 

dpapLffKia 95 

dp/cus 89 

dp/ci/f 89, 95 

dp/Lia 95 

dpfidfJM^ 90 

dp/xeva 95 

dpfiopla 95 

dp/i^s 95 

dpf- 100 

dpTa^79 

dpT6d6i^ 79 

S.pir€^a 79 

dpTi7 91 

dp<n7y 103 

dpi^w 214 

dadfijpf 94 

d(r/A6yof 87, 88, 91, 94 

dffTi/ip 98 

dirrv 100, 101, 106 

d(rw 94 

drep 85, 86 

dros 82 

a9Xa^ 105 

aCpiotf 106 

oiTw 89, 91, 93 

a&b;89 

aifuts 106 

d</>ai\i^iT€<rdai 92 

dxos 104 

d\f^ls 89 

d^/f 89 

dw94 

"Awf 106 

Povk6\os 198 
ppvypM 195 

^uto 197 
TjJXios 197 
yvfi»bi 197 
7W1J 194 
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«80, 89 

^av6s99 

h.p 100, 106 

ii.ta 82, 86 

iyfoXrjeUavTi 93 

(da<l>os 82, 83 

ideXSw 82, 83 

«$o( 79, 82, 83 

iduXios 89 

iS<Ji}\ios 89 

^^/Hn7 91, 96 

il:ofuu 79 

*^of 87, 88 

€l 87, 88 

e^ 86, 87 

dKoai 100, 101 

efXi7 94 

ctXriH 

elKucpijHjs 89, 92 

eiXcK/Mvi^f 89, 92 

€t\uf 92, 106 

etfia 106 

efpyw 89, 94 

etpyuf 89, 94, 95, 105 

€(p€i¥ 82, 85, 95 

etpepop 104 

clfyfpfii 95 

eipicn^ 95 

e^dOO 

crf79 

iKdarav 104 

^Kcurro} 80 

ixdrcpos 80 

^/nyri 99, 101 

^icv/nSs 80 

^K(6y 99, 101 

iXdyri 94 

iXcuppds 92 

Adxeca 198 

Aeiv 93 

*£X6ri7 94 

i\€^<rofiai 213 

«^i7 94, 101, 106 

i\lK7i 92, 188 

iXi^ 89, 92 

A/o-o-w 92 

IfXKos 92 

IXxw 92, 105 

iXMs 89, 92-3 

^XX6f 89, 92, 93 

iXXoip 93 

IXMivy92 

IXosl30 

iXi6<a 89, 92, 214 

iX6<a 89, 92 

IX(ap93 

^/LU^89 

^AU^s 89 

^v85 

ivaXlyxtos 82, 85 



hrdi^iois derivation 172 
ivSoOiSlap 89 
itfere 82, 83 

6^17 (/coU via) 95 
lv)7 * nine * 96 
6^185 

(vioi 82, 85 
iviT^ 98 
^Wirrw 98 
ivv4a 96 

^V6T6 83 

^vu/u 99, 103, 106 
ipos 89, 95 
hos 85, 89, 95 
H 80, 96, 104, 105 
Hu 79, 104 
lop 105 

^Op7Tj96 

^o/)nJ96 

^Tcd^^tos derivation 172 

^oAuu 79 

(tos 100, 102 

^irTd 79, 96 

ivunrls 91 

iirunris 91 

ipyaffla 104 

l/ryov 101 

^E/Mvi^s 82, 86 

Ipcov 100 

"EfKS 86 

Ip/cos 95 

IpAUK 79, 95 

ipfATfifei^s 79 

*Bp/[i^ 79 

^pwu 80, 91 

l/xri; 89, 91, 103 

Upari 89, 96, 99, 103 

ipffrjv 103 

(pais 89, 95 

Iperis 89, 95 

ipdeaScu 82, 86 

^pi^w 193 

iff/ids 89 

^(T/A^S 89 

(ffxapTai 86 

l(rT6/>os 99, 102, 105 

(ffTaXjca 86 

|j re 89 

leTTc 89 

^<rrto 99, 105, 106 

iffxdpa 105 

^atpof 84 

'Bre/av5/K)$ 83 

^66s 82, 83-5 

^$ 84, 85, 87, 88 

iros 100 

irvfios 83 

ed-86 

eUdu 80 

^1^586 
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€(ka 89, 91 
c0w89 
fX<^ 91, 104 
iu>s 80, 89 
"Ecifs 105, 106 

faXels 107 
foKTjpcu 107 
fdXffo 107 
/aXro 107, 108 
fapp' 100 
fdfffiepot 88, 91 
/efpetv 85 
/?/op-i 101 

fkK6¥T' 101 

rAi; 101 
/2?104 
fipyoy 101 
/^pcov 100 
fep^effSai 86 
/cT6/5- 83-6 
/'M;s84, 86 
/cxcirevK^s 91 
/^Xof 101 
/i/Aa 84, 88 
ASeiv 101 
/fStos 88-9, 101 
riKari 101, 104, 105 
fiKfids 83 
/firrcup 99 
fowos 100 
V6XxXoj 93 
/(uvos 100 

i-^a; 102 

{84 
^87 

1^ 87, 94, 106 
{80 

•^iofiai 96 
{do/Mc 87, 88 
1780? 87, 89 
'^dwdfiTjp 94 
ijd^s 79, 87 
{^Xios 82, 94 
{/VXws 82, 94 
{^/A^s 89, 90, 91 
ijO/jids 89, 90, 91 
ijOw 89, 90 
TJOta 89, 90 
{ca86 
^toj 86, 87 
^Ka 96, 97 
iJKta 97, 98 
{Xcos 80, 82 
HXts 130 
{Xof 99, 101 
iP^vOov 213 
{amu 97 



{/lap 86, 87 

{/Actj 97 

{/A^pa 86, 87, 105 

V84 

^/u-80 

Tfirap 80 

{paw 79 

i^{ etc. 134 

{(^106 

r80, 97 

/a/>6s 98 

lap6s9Q 

Idety 100, 101 

rSiov 105 

tSiot 87, 88, 101 

tSos 87, 89, 106 

2api$w79 

I8p<bt 80, 87, 106 

t-c-r«-o-«e 98 

^p6s98 

l€p6s 92, 97-8 

UffSai 99 

Z{87 

Z{tos 86, 87 

trjfxi 80, 97 

♦Z/k^v 97 

lKav6s 99 

f/cap 99 

Ik/jm\4os 83 

//(AM^s 82, 83 

tKfiofos 98-9 

iKviofMi 98 

i/cT#99 

t^crap 98 

f/cTcv 99 

rK(a98 

l/idsQO 

Ificpoi 98 

ti^80 

&a80 

16$ 97 

Iwwetk etc. 212 
tiriros 97 
fpafes 134 
i-ro-ni 98 
ip6s 97-8, 99 
'Ifffi'^pff 98 
Ko-TT/yiii 80, 99 
r<rrwp 89, 99 
roTwp 89, 99 
liiv97 

KaK&iTTw 215 
KarafeXfUvtap 93 
xeXet^o) 213 
iroXoiktf 213 
irpoi^bi 213 
Kpcapj^Xos 218 
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k6kKos 194 
xOicpoi 195 
icAal96 
jcvXX6t 196 
jci;wl96 
KVicOfa 196 

Xi^icos 193, 197 

/xeXMpores 134 
fjiSvifios 95 
fjiopUffffta 215 
Aui€iF89 

yi^^l94 

580 
d-79 

dd6s80 
oTkos 98, 100 
otyos 100 
Akt(6 96 
6X^/cw 98 
6Xki^92 

dXolrpaxos 89, 92 
5Xos 80, 82, 93 
A/io- 79 
5^88 

dwvx- 196 
drdbff' 82, 83 

^ts83 

&ir6s 82, 83 

dpdctf 99, 105 

dfyy^ 85, 91 

dpfiii 79, 92 

^/uos 79 

opoPTOi 99 

^)>6s 82, 85, 91 

6po6(a 213 

tf/m^ 82, 83, 89, 91 

6M96 

6p6a<r<i> 215 

«j80 

drpurw 215, 217 
5TTt86 
oddos 82 
o9Xos82 
oS/>os 82 
00pa86 
0xXos 93 

tX^ 215 
wXtbia 214 
xoiiTT^oj 83 
x6X« 97 
x6Xt97 
rr^pofKU 218 
WT^irffCif 215 



rt;jcr6f 197 

/Siw215 

<Hiiupc9 86 
(t/^^ 105 
0'irt^Xaices 196 
(TK^OS 196 
ffripoyj/ 93 
olJro 107 

T€p6ffKta 215 
rfiiJuepow 86 
Tpdffffb) 195 
r/M^214 
r/x6w214 

0aXos 122 

i)/36sl23 

^ii^ 123, 198 

i>y/)6s 123 

i)d^(tf 123 

(»wp 81, 102, 123 

MXos 123 

i;26f 80 

-vir and -vy 196 

dXdctf 122 

0X1780 

vfuis 80, 97 

Ml" Bl, 123 

d^i^s 86 

0/iyos 81 

{hra/> 81 

i^T^p 81, 122 

Htpos 80 

^6 81, 122 

0pa^8O 

Hpxn 123 

0s 80 

0(r/Lai^i7 8O 

inrr^pa 122 

Hirrepos 123 

^1^122 

0iry6sl88 
0Xvicrfs etc. 194 
0Xi}a» 214 
i^oveM 211 

Xpv0-6s 217 
Xwpfs 217 

(&ir6ay6s 94 

wros 100 

CM>a99 

ulpa80 

(Ss80 

(&X/>6sl92 
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LATIN (I.). 



adlegere 158 
ad Veserim 222 
amasso eto. 128 
apud Veserim 222 

dexter * favourable ' 159 

/uat 148 

hie and ille *the former — ^the latter* 
183 

ignes and imbret oonfased in mss 151 
immuratua 148 



laeuus * onfavoarable * 159 
lamo8Us 147 
lureo 140 

praemonstratorf meaning 182 

sinister * favourable ' 157 

sola and loca confused in mss 141 



toruus and paruus confused in mss 
143 



LATIN (IL). ETYMOLOGICAL. 



aeruscare 95 

alnus 92, 107 

alvetts 107 

aptus 96 

Aurora 106 

aurum 192 

avi« and cognates 189 

cerviC' 104 
consul 129 
cuZpa 130 

desivare 82 

/acio 98 
/ciTO 215 
;!mo 215 

^ri 103 

icere 98 
ingruo 215 
irwgcc 82 
i«, id 88 
ivha 122 
ittvat 122 

Zai70 103 
lupus 198 

orca 123 

ovis and cognates 189 

perendie 95 
l>iu« 87 

ropio 79, 80 
raudus 131 



repo 80 
rudis 132 
nM2i/« 132 

«aZ79 
salio 79 
«aZi:c 92 
«a2eiM 82, 106 
salum 79 
sanguen 95 
«apor 83 
«arpo 79, 80 
satur 82 
«emi- 80 
senex 85 
«grcrc 82 
««ro 79, 85 
serpo 80 
««rtiim 79 
serum 82, 85 
servare 82 
servus 104 
«iZva 80 
^ocittff 82 
«oZ;zM 80, 93 
somnus 80 
«or€:c 80 
8oror 105 
Stella 93 
tftruo 215 
svavis 80 
8U&122 
Subura 198 
<ticus 83 
8U{2ttm 80 
«u2cti« 92, 105 
super 122 
8i«« 80 
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9vae (Oso.) 87 
aval (Osc.) 87 

wtgio 134 
uUms 92, 105 
unda 81, 123 
uma 104 
tit«ru« 122 
uvidus 123 

vaZZis 130 
vaWiw 99, 101, 131 
vegeo 123 
Velia 92 



vaZuiii 133 
venum 100 
F«ntt«88 
v«ma 106 
vertM 84, 85 
vesper 99 
F«««a 106 
vestio 99 
t;««fM 106 
viginti 101 
vtm^n 80 
vtnum 100 
volvo 92, 106, 215 
vulpes 198 



BRUTTIAN. 

-/aiccr 223 
feffres 223 
*FESEBIS 226 



SANSKRIT. 



aj- 96 
antor 85 
antaro- 86 
anya- 95 
ar- 85, 92, 96, 96 
ag- 96, 97, 98 
aaan 79 
a^n 87 
aham 97 

a94 
ajpt87 
a^jya 87 
dytu 86 
a;- 96 
a^ 96, 97 
dse 97 

{ta« 88 
id 8S 
idamSQ 
is 92, 98 
isiras 92, 97, 98 
iius 97 

• 

ij- 96 
ir- 95, 96 
i^96 

ucMmi 105 
uUara- 81, 123 
ti^nl02 
upa 81 



upari 81, 122 
urana 100 
uvdsa 106 
M«- 86, 105, 106 
usas 105 

tlrnu- 106 
Urvati 209 

ena 92 
esa« 88 

• 

A^rvantt 210 
krpana 130 

girvati 208 
carvati 210 
civati 210 
^aZam 133 

^'ivaei 209 

jj^rvati 208 
jvaZtpar 218 

tdrvatt 210 
tvar 216 
danvati 210 
diAvaei 204 

dtvyati 209 

durvati 209 
d6i;a£i 209 
drdvati 216 
dvard 218 
dvar 218 
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dhdnvati 209 
dhurvoH 208 
dhravati 216 
dkvdrati 217 
narbati 210 
viksati 204 

parbati 210 
pdrh^ 102 
pdvMu 102 

purvati 208 
pratar 85 

&r;ia£- 103 
bMrvati 210 
bhiksate 204 
bhur<yanta 217 
bhurana 217 
bhurja 188 

&^M»ati 204 
bhydsati 204 

m^rvati 209 

yakrt' 80 
ya;-80, 96 
^a«80 
2/a«- 102 
ya- 87, 98 
ydpyor 86, 87 
ydman- 87 
l^avat 80 
ya^u 83 
ytLsma- 80 
^(^ni 122 

2opa^ 190 

van- 88, 91, 94 
vajm« 81 
Faruna 211 
varman- 100 
varsisfha- 105 
i;a5'99, 101 

2 va«- 86, 99, 105, 106 

3 vaS' 106 

5 vaS' 101, 106 
vasaTiO' 99 
va- 85 
'vdhas 134 
v^'- 83 
vid- 101 
vindami 101 



areOna 104 
i^83 

/wiwfl 87 



vt J- 98 
vi' 98, 99 
rr- 95, 106 
vr^l90 
vry- 94, 106 
vmu- 106 
t;fi-99 
vrian- 103 
vyae- 99 
vrata- 96 
t;2ap. 98 

^rvati 210 
(TTk^ti 216 
;'2a kSna 133 
gvaguras 80 

«a- 80 
«^'- 96 

«a£j^a- 82, 83, 84 
san- 94 
«ana- 85, 95 
sanutar 82, 85 
samd 87 
»ar- 92 

Saranyu- 82, 86 
sara8 79, 92 
sarvas 80, 93 
salila- 92 
«a<2a- 80 
«aman- 84 
#ara- 79 
Sdrameya- 79 
«ic- 82, 83 
«i- 80 

sivyatt 209 
»im80 
<u-86 
8urya' 80 
«cv-79 
syuman- 81 
8va 80, 87 
svadhd 87 
svaimo- 80 
«t;ar- 99, 122 
wasaT' 105 
md-80 

Ain<:^i 204 
Mruk 217 
Atird 217 
hurdk 217 
Avdrate 217 

ZEND. 

haro (Gatha dialect) 129 
Xra^tra 130 
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alowei 190 
arag 92 
ardar 108 
aregakn 108 
arew 92, 94, 108 

6ai:/r 103 

gail 191 
^aX«l 106 
gan 104 
par 100 
pafn 100 
gekmn 100 
p«tl02 
pel 104 
ptnlOO 
pint 100 
piSer 102 
pin 104 
pittfin 101 
gom 101 
gore 101 
gowrn 104 
gtanem 101 

eXn92 
er^X; 108 
tfreA; 108 



ARMENIAN. 

z-genum 103 

Zatranal 108 
topanam 108 

ibopi 108 
kov 100, 108 

i«r 108 

yoiZ'k* 102 

^opa^ 108 
dowlOS 

poH 102 

vcus 104 
vax 104 

mf 94, 101, 106 
va«103 
vasn 101 
vaij 104 
vec 104 
veZ-Ac* 101 
vem 104 

Af'irtn 104 
ib*oir 104 



*dpu8 S7 
€lni9 92 
2ai)« 199 
medis 1%1 



BALTO-SLAVIO. 

(Lithuanian.) 

opia87 
opu9 87 



«{tu (Bulg.) 84 

vtfZikil 92, 105 
i;irei 101 



aXder (E.) 92 
an 86 
ancier 86 
ano (£.) 85 

&6ec^ (E.) 188 

chevisaunce (E.) 236 



TEUTONIC. 
(E.=English, G. = Gothic.) 

dumb (£.) 182 

p««tem 108, 104 
gistra- (G.) 108 
gistra-dagis (G.) 108 

tnu (G.) 85 
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J9r (G.) 80 
ndteounting 229 

ohne 85 

soft 82, 88 
salaha92 
sally (E.) 92 
seim 79 
8onder66 
8umar 87 
tyne (E.) 86 



tkurte (E.) 231 

vortreJHch 98 
tmZ/« (G.) 1991 
vundt (G.) 104 

wara 99 
tr«ic^ 83, 104 
werk 101 
iimn(2er 90 
umndro- 90 



KELTIC. 

«toin (Cymr.) 92 



a INDEX OF PASSAGES. 



(1) GREEK. 



Aesohines, in Timarch. p. 5, § 29, 18 
Aeschylus, Persae^ 579, 92 
Apollonins Bhod. i. 1294 sohol., 90 
Aristophanes, Aves, 884 sohol., 89 
Av€8, 1667, 170 
Vesp, 281, 61 
Aristotle, de Caelo n. 2, 161 

Metaph, n. 6, p. 1093*, 30, 

169 
Probl. 28. 1, p. 946»> 6, 81 
Artemidorus, 'OveipoKp. n. 36, p. 130, 

162 
Athenaens i. 18, p. 21 b, 171 



Callimaohas, Hym. Jov. 69, 173 
Caroinas, frag. 8, 242 



Demosthenes, Fats, Leg, 360, 17 

FaU, Leg, p. 379, 44 
FaU, Leg, 383, 14 

Dionysios Halicamassensis ii. 6, 158 



Etymologioon Magnnm, 165. 28, 88 

460. 10, 6 
Euripides, Cycl, 6, 173, 175 

Hipp, 1360, 173 

I. T, 386, 60 

frag. 62, 242 

frag. 536, 66 

frag. 680, 242 



Herod, i. 2, 64 

70 fin., 60 
89,62 
187, 43 
II. 11,60 
36, 167 
98 fin., 64 
110, 45 
TV. 31,81 
vi. 9,44 

106, 88, 44 
vn. 180, 61 
IX. 71, 60 
Hesiod, Scut, 101, 94 
Hesychius sw. 
dyieffffii 86 
iXkoyJ/, 93 
#bp, 106 
tKap, 99 
(xficpoit 98 
//erf, 99 
ficreu, 99 
Hippocrates, Aph, 1246, 32 



Homer, Iliad i. 



n, 

IV. 



YII, 



51,91 
113, 91 
479, 98 
532, 107, 108 
597, 166 
363, 168 
117, 79 
125, 107, 108 
160 sqq., 69 
183, 166 
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Uomer, Iliad vn. 359, 85 




Lysias, Or, 7. 16, 66 


IX. 236, 168, 173 




zn. 238, 85 






237, 158 




Menander, Mein. 4. 297, 54 


391, 108 






XIV. 124, 84 






XVI. 402, 107 




Plato, Cratyl, 425 n, 55 


407, 92 




Euthyd, 297 c, 43 


714, 107 




Oorg, 509 a, 43 


xvn. 392, 83 




Laws, 747 b — ^d, 62 


xvni. 616, 108 




Laws, 800 E, 55 


XX. 255, 85 




LysU, 212 D, 48 


353,108 




Phaedr, p. 256 o, 68 


XXT. 534, 107 




Phaedr, 265 b, 62 


571, 107 




Phileb. 11 B, 19 


607, 107 




Protag, 310 b, 21 


xxiT. 12, 107 




Symp. 177 d, 169 


308, 107 




Symp, 210 b, 43 


Odyssey TV, 546, 68 




Theaetetus, p. 175 n, 170 


V. 290, 91 




Plutarch, de Is, et Os. 32, 160 


IX. 22, 164 




Plac, Philos, n. 10, 162 


X. 190, 164 




Quaest, Rom. 78, 157 


xn. 80, 163 






xm. 240,164 






xvn. 365, 166 




Sophocles, Ai, 503, 37 


XXI. 338, 108 




732,6 


xxni. 141, 166 




1127, 14 


XXIV. 538, 107 




1297, 92 


Hymns, Merc, 450, 174 




Antig, 90, 14 
97,41 


Inscriptions : 




263,42 


Cauer«, 113. 13, 93 




544,41 


204, 89, 98 




605,32 


216, 95 




666 (emended), 15 


255. 7, 93 




696, 18 


259. 4, 93 




1011, 29 


296, 105 




1090, 29 


303, 81 




Electra, 74, 9 


CoUitz, 38. 3, 98 




1014, 23 


60. 8, 31, 98 




1165, 56 


Corpus Inscrr, Att, i. 324, 90 




Oed, Col, 64, 21 


325. 13, 


96 


70 (emended), 21 


Boehl, Inscrr, Chraec, Ant, 110. 8, 85 


75,54 


113, 


0.93 


154, 23 


131, 


78 


235,9 


344, 


78 


252,9 


446, 


91 


860, 89, 47 


482, 


91 


410,5 


492, 


91 


885,23 


524, 


82 


964,20 


Oortyn Inscription i, 9, 88 




964,61 


17,88 




1104, 17 


n. 11, 89 




1112, 32 


Tabulae Heracl, i, 14, 89 




1280, 29 


115, 104 




1883, 10 


152, 93 




1419, 33 


Isagoras, in Phaenom, 35, p. 161 b. 


Oed, Rex, 2, 5 


165 




13, 39, 48 


Isoorates, Areop, p. 147 a, 32 




14,5 


Helen, p. 217 o, § 52, 


45 


43,6 
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Bophodes, 




Sophooles, 




Oed, Rex, 48—46, 


72 sqq. 


Oed. 


Rex, 969, 29 


44,6 






979, 29 


98,9 






997,29 


153,9 






1002,30 


166,9 






1086, 80 


161, 10 






1074, 80 • 


172, 10 






1078, 80 


178, 10 






1086, 31 


179, 10 






1184, 81 


198,11 






1210, 81 


220 sqq., 


, 11, 39, 47 




1214 (emended), 81 


227, 228 


, 12, 70 




1219, 32 


288,14 






1243, 32 


289,46 






1294, 32 


802,14 






1298, 32 


806,18 






1396, 33 


814, 16 






1404, 33 


316, 16 






1414, 33 


818, 16 






1463, 33 


826, 16 






1466, 34 


828, 16 






1456,84 


880,16 






1483, 36 


897, 17, 


66 




1612, 85 


403, 18 






1619, 35 


409,18 






1622, 36 


420,18 






1626, 37 


476, 19 






1629. 87 


493, 19 




PMloct. 13, 14 1 


623, 20, 


68 




806 (emended), 21 


626, 10 






806,67 


639, 21 






328,26 


643, 21, 


60 




672, 20, 67 


670, 21 






686,23 


683, 21 






688,29 


624, 21 






716. 18 


640,22 




Tra4:h. 71. 14 


661, 22 






93,16 


666, 28 






109,29 


678, 23 






314, 14 


677,28 






846,6 


681,24 






1218, 14 


690, 24 






1228, 1261, 22 


696, 26 








702, 26 








720,9 




Themistius, Or. xxi. p. 263 d, 171 


728, 26 




Thuoydides i. 9. 6, 66 


724,26 






68,27 


740,26 






n. 29, 14 


772, 26 






m. 29, 26 


776, 26 






iv. 92 fin., 64 


790,27 






VI. 1, 46 


794,27 






2,20 


796,28 






2. 4, 61 


817, 28 






vin. 60, 43 


863, 28 




Tzetzes, p. 


946 (Mfill.), 91 


866,29 








946, 29 








960,6 




Xenophon, 


Anab. n. 3. 11, 48 


966,29 
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(2) LATIN. 



Cicero, de Div, ii. 39, 82, 156 



Horace, Carm, iii. 4. 50 (emended), 146 
IV. 4. 65 — 68 (emend- 
ed), 176 sq. 
EpUU n. 2. 87—89, 181 
Serm, i. 1. 108 sqq., 179 
n. 8. 208—213, 180 



Livy 1. 18, 160 






Ovid, Ibis, 127, 159 






Met, I. 237-9 (emended), 


140 


845 


If 


141 


441-4 


ft 


141 


632 


If 


142 


n. 275-8 


If 


142 


688 


)} 


142 


776 


If 


140 


855 sqq. 


II 


142 


in. 660 sqq. 


II 


143 


721-5 


II 


143 


IV. 663 


II 


144 


V. 117 sqq. 


• 

II 


144 


VI. 61-4 


i> 


144 


vu. 554 sqq. 


II 


145 


741 sq. 


II 


146 


864 sq. 


II 


146 


vni. 237 


II 


147 


X. 169 sq. 


II 


147 



Ovid, Met. z. 202 sq. (emended), 148 



636 sq. 
731-3 

XI. 180 sq. 
270-2 
523 

XII. 24-6 
xni. 601-8 

724-7 

XIV. 200 

XV. 622-5 



11 
If 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 



148 
149 
149 
150 
151 
151 
151 
152 
152 
152 



Plautus, Aulul 47, 21 

820,21 
Men. 818 (emended), 140 
• Bud. 3. 5. 18, 21 

Bntilins 1. 127 sqq., 177 

Seneca, Here. Fur. 766 (emended), 140 
Phaedra, 617 sqq. (emended), 
150 
Servins, on Verg. Aen. n. 693, 160 

Tibnllus i. 4. 27 (emended), 178 

Valerius Flaccus ii. 191 (emended), 

146 
Virgil, Aen. i. 393—400 (emended), 

239 sqq. 



(3) ENGLISH. 



Chancer, Bomaunt of the Rose 
(emended) 

line 195, 6, 229 

274, 230 

379, 230 

442,230 

444,230 

508, 230 

567, 230 

773, 230 
1006, 231 
1018, 231 
1058, 231 
1089, 231 
1187, 232 
1200, 232 
1281, 232 
1313, 232 
1334, 233 



line 1369, 238 
1399, 238 
1447, 238 
1453, 234 
1591, 234 
1608, 234 
2285, 235 
2293, 235 
2301, 235 
2336, 235 
2650, 235 
3337, 236 
3693, 236 
4322, 237 
4358, 237 
4365, 238 
4370, 238 
4478, 238 
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